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ANNOUNCEMENT 


As has already been announced with characteristic generosity by “The Outlook,” a 
previous member of its staff assumes, with this issue, editorial charge of “Current 
Literature.” Under the new management the department of “Current History” will be 
continued, and increased emphasis be put upon events of social and moral significance. 
This record of events will be supplemented by a record of current discussion, presenting— 
not the views of the editors—but the most striking things said on both sides of all keenly 
debated issues. It is believed that this new department will be of increasing interest during 
the approaching Presidential campaign. 

The main work of “ Current Literature,” however, will be to keep track of the literature 
that is being published. No narrow definition will be given to the term “literature,” but, 
in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, it will include “the best that has been thought and said” in 
ay field of intellectual activity. Books that are arousing discussion among men absorbed 








n business life, or women absorbed in domestic life, will receive as much attention as 


pt» or histories. 
be put in the foreground. 


New books bearing upon vital issues in public life will continue to 


It is planned that the reviews in “Current Literature” shall have this distinctive 
feature: They will aim less at criticism of the author’s manner than at a clear presenta- 


tion of the best things he has to say. 


Our desire is that whatever is best in current 


literature shalfZappear in “Current Literature.” 


CHARLES B. SPAHR. 
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In the struggle between 
‘ Japan and Russia, as indeed 
Ps or sein in every international strug- 
gle at the present time, the 

sympathies of the outside world are a for- 
midable factor. Apparently all the other 
nations will remain neutral, for the French 
Government has made it clear that her 
alliance with Russia, over which there was 
such a furore a few years ago, will not con- 
strain her to take the side of her new ally, 
and England, jealously as she will watch the 
conflict, is not bound by her Japanese treaty 
to aid Japan, unless two other nations take 
up arms against her. But the current of the 
world’s sympathies none the less will have 


American 


a strong influence in determining the results 
of the conflict, as it did even in the Boer 
War, where the attitude of the rest of the 
world cheered the Boers and helped cause 
the English government at last to propose 
terms of peace extraordinarily favorable to 
the people of the little Republics. In the 
Japanese struggle there is already evidence 
that most of the great powers accepting the 
initiative taken by Secretary Hay will 
bring’ pressure to bear upon Russia to pledge 
herself to maintain the neutrality and the 
integrity of China. That the people of this 
country should strongly sustain Secretary 
Hay in the action he has taken is not 
only due to the instinctive sympathy of our 
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people with the weaker combatant and their 
instinctive belief that the independence of 
China should be maintained, but is also due 
to a combination of forces tending to make 
America take the side of Japan. One of 
these, though perhaps the least important, 
is the distinguished part taken by our coun- 
try in giving to Japan her present position 
among the family of nations. Our pride in 
this historical relation is a present influence. 
In the course of our history, however, we 
have repeatedly been under obligations to 
Russia, so that American traditions, while 
causing our people to be friendly to Japan, 
would not cause them to be unfriendly to- 
ward Russia. A factor which is having the 
greater influence now is our commercial am- 
bition. We are commercially interested in 
the opening up of China to western trade, 
and our interests in this regard are not 
threatened by Japanese ascendancy, while 
they are threatened by that of Russia. But 
even this factor, so far as it affects the people 
at iarge, is less important than the indirect 
influence of what our people have been 
reading for several years regarding the bar- 
barity of Russia’s administration. Nearly 
all of this literature has come from intensely 
anti-Russian sources. Much of it has come 
from the persecuted Jews—a race which 
practically controls the newspapers of con- 
tinental Europe; the rest has come from 
English newspapers, and most of it from 
precisely those English newspapers which 
are bent upon cultivating a fear and hatred 
of Russia similar to that which the same 
class of newspapers formerly cultivated 
toward France. In the present crisis it is 
well for Americans, while retaining their 
generous sympathy for the weaker com- 
batant, to bear in mind the source from 
which the news of the conflict is received, 
and not be swept off their feet by the Russo- 
phobia that has been taking hold of the 
Tory part of England. It must also be re- 
membered that the bone of contention about 
which the present war rages is territory in 
Manchuria and Korea, in which neither 
Russia nor Japan has any natural right— 
however much the Koreans may prefer Japan. 
The claim of each nation that it is acting 
purely on the defensive, and desires only to 
maintain the independence of Korea, is 
simply a part of the cant of current politics. 
The opinion of the world to-day does not 
permit a war avowedly for aggression, and 
therefore every nation, in declaring war, 
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claims to be acting upon the defensive. But 
both Japan and Russia are animated by the 
desire for aggression. Each of them is filled 
with the spirit of expansion, and in this in- 
elastic little globe of ours, neighboring 
powers bent on expanding must inevitably 
collide. 


But in determining the out- 
come of modern struggles 
between nations there is un- 
fortunately one thing even 
morei mportant than the world’s sympathies, 
and this is the relative strength of the 
combatants. It is true that if the people 
of either warring nation are fighting for their 
own firesides, numbers count for less than 
spirit. But when the war is for the control 
of other territory, however near, then the 
final outcome, in the absence of foreign 
interference, is largely a question of physical 
and financial strength. The Japanese are 
entering this struggle eager for the fray, 
while the Russian people are apathetic. 
None the less when once the attack has been 
made the Russian government can hurl its 
standing army and navy against Japan with 
almost the same energy as if the war were 
truly popular with its people. Russia’s 
population is three times that of Japan, and 
the difference in their resources is greater 
still. Japan’s first exploits at sea leave her 
naval forces in the East a great deal stronger 
than those of Russia; but Russia’s Eastern 
fleet is but a part of her naval power. Japan 
by great sacrifices is appropriating nine 
million dollars a year for her navy. Russia, 
on the other hand, spends fifty millions a 
year on hers. Russia’s army on a peace 
footing is one million one hundred thousand 
men; Japan’s is one hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand. This difference in armies 
is rather less than the difference in the 
financial resources which determine the 
ability of the two nations to raise the loans 
necessary for alongconflict. Bothcountries 
for several years have been without a 
deficit. But Russia’s bookkeeping has been 
the more conservative, because she has in- 
cluded in her ordinary expenditures prac- 
tically everything except funds invested in 
railroads. Her income last year was ap- 
proximately nine hundred million dollars, 
and her expenditures fifty million less. 
Japan’s income last year was one hundred 
and thirty-five million dollars, barely a 
seventh that of Russia, and her expenditures 
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practically the same sumas herincome. If 
the war is to be a long one the advantages 
are all on the side of Russia. Japan’s hope 
is in a short war in which the spirit of her 
people may win brilliant successes, and after 
which the sympathies of the world may force 
Russia again to defer her never-relinquished 
purpose to advance. 


In the history of the past 

— month the most Renal em 
events happened at the ends 

Avstralia of the earth. The first of 
these in point of time was a reliable report 
of the parliamentary elections in Australia, 
which resulted in giving the new labor party 
not only the balance of power between the 
protectionists and free-traders, but sufficient 
power to compel the ministry to do its 
bidding along many important lines. The 
programme of this labor party put first the 
exclusion of Chinese and other alien colored 
labor,from Australia. In the second rank 
came demands for the extension of com- 
pulsory arbitration in labor disputes, for 
further state intervention to restrict the 
hours of labor and for further state control 


or state ownership of lines of business easily 


monopolized. In our own country this 
programme, except so far as it relates to 
Chinese labor, would be considered radical, 
but in Australia the kind of state interven- 
tion demanded by the labor party has so 
long been accepted by conservative voters 
in all parties that the proposed extensions 
aroused little more feeling than a proposed 
enlargement of the pension list arouses in 
this country. Curiously enough, the feature 
of the Australian elections that has aroused 
the most interest in Europe and America is 
the alleged part played by woman voters in 
giving the labor party its remarkable tri- 
umph. Some of the exchanges have even 
printed reports that the women of Australia 
felt that they had interests so distinctive 
from men that they were now organizing a 
woman’s political party. All this, however, 
merely indicates that the sensational corre- 
spondent is as active in Australia as in 
America, and that editorial exaggerations 
are likely to increase with the distance of the 
events described. As a matter of fact, as 
William Pember Reeves brings out clearly in 
his recent book on ‘‘State Experiments in 
Australia and New Zealand,’’the most strik- 
ing thing about the effect of women’s voting 
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upon the fortunes of the various political 
parties, is the fact that no effect can be 
clearly traced. There has been in all parties 
an increased interest in measures for the 
restrictions of the liquor traffic, but in all 
parties the women so generally vote as do 
their husbands or fathers, that the adding 
of their votes to the electorate has not per- 
ceptibly changed election results. If, says 
Mr. Reeves, woman’s suffrage has had one 
effect more distinctive than another, it has 
been to give men with families a larger in- 
fluence in the election, and to make relatively 
smaller the influence of young men without 
families, particularly the young immigrants 
from other countries. If such should be the 
effect of the adoption of this measure in 
America, woman’s suffrage would materially 
increase the influence of native voters. For 
among the immigrant population of Amer- 
ica, the number of men exceeds the number 
of women by half a million. 


With a heavy heart the 
itis ti ee of rey a 
: as given its assent to the 

ooh Sate importation of Chinese coolie 
labor to do the unskilled work in the mines 
of the Transvaal. This means that the 
agitation of the minftng companies for 
cheaper labor than they could secure from 
the Kaffirs under the Transvaal Republic, 
has been crowned with success. These 
companies have not till now been as pros- 
perous since the Boer War as they were be- 
fore. Last month’s production of gold in 
the Rand mines was the largest since the 
war, but it amounted to less than six million 
dollars as against eight millions in January 
four years ago. The reduced supply of gold 
was used by the mining companies to revive 
fears that the currency of the world would 
again receive insufficient new gold and that 
another period of falling prices would ensue. 
In the main, however, it was not this vague 
alarm, but the insistent demand of corporate 
capital that it should be given cheap labor 
to develop material resources of Africa, 
which caused the Transvaal parliament and 
Sir Alfred Milner to sanction the importa- 
tion of coolies—a measure unpopular in 
every other part of Great Britain. The new 
act carefully provides that these Chinese 
coolies shall only be employed in unskilled 
labor, and thus keeps them from competing 
with the white laborers in South Africa, 
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whose complaints might easily reach the 
British Parliament and cause legislation 
overthrowing the whole system of servile 
labor. In order that the imported coolie 
laborers may have a semblance of freedom, 
the new act stipulates that their contracts 
shall not be for a longer period than three 
years. But during these three years they 
may not leave their work, no matter how 
dissatisfied they may become with their 
treatment. The act provides that those 
who lease them after their importation, 
shall not sublease them to other contractors, 
and shall not give them quarters that seem 
to public officials intolerable. But if the 
contractors are able to satisfy South African 
officials as easily as the lessees of convicts 
in this country have satisfied American 
officials, the coolies have little protection 
against virtual slavery. Whether the im- 
portation of coolie labor will stop with the 
tnines of South Africa, or will be extended to 
other industries, depends chiefly upon pub- 
lic sentiment in other parts of Greater 
Britain. The South African labor com- 
mission, with the exception of Mr. Way- 
bergh, who resigned from the commission 
because of his opposition to the demands of 
the corporations, recommended that two 
hundred thousand Asiatic laborers should 
be imported within the next five years, and 
that their cheap labor should be offered to 
the railroad companies and to the great 
planters. In other words, the commission 
recommends that the chief result of the 
Boer War shall not be another New England, 
but a new China. Fortunately, public 
sentiment in Australia, whose colonies vig- 
orously supported the Boer War, is vehe- 
ment in its opposition to the new policy, 
and the Australian Government has notified 
the South African Government of its con- 
viction that the importation of the coolies 
sacrifices to material greed the future civil- 
ization of South Africa. 


But it is not England alone 
which is suffering disap- 
pointment in its African 
policy. Germany has been 


Germany’s 
Blundering 
in Africa 


getting news from the same quarter still 
more disquieting. An uprising has taken 
place among the tribe of Hereros, which 
threatens the destruction of more than one 
quarter of the Germanfsettlements in South- 
west Africa. The tribe which has now 
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risen in revolt is one which the government 
had come to regard as an ally, as it had 
remained loyal during the insurrection of 
the Witboys eight years ago. The dis- 
patches state that the immediate cause of 
the revolt was the feeling of the natives 
against the German traders, who have sold 
the blacks goods on credit at usurious rates 
of interest, and then forced them to give 
up their cattle and their land to pay their 
debts. The hostility of the Hereros against 
the German traders is like that of German 
peasants against Jewish traders, but far 
more intense and more justifiable; since 
the peasants in Germany always have the 
law on their side in dealing with the Jewish 
traders, while the peasants in Africa have 
the law against them in dealing with the 
German traders. But the fundamental 
cause of the uprising, says the Berlin 
dispatch, reporting the discussion in the 
Reichstag, ‘‘ was the inability of the natives 
to forget their former freedom.’”’ The 
conservatives and the clericals strongly 
supported the government’s demand that 
strong reinforcements should at once be 
dispatched to South Africa, and the social- 
ists abstained from voting. The socialist 
leader, Herr Bebel, recognized that it was 
necessary to protect the lives of the German 
colonists. But he declared that such up- 
risings were the inevitable result of the 
colonization policy now being pushed for- 
ward by the civilized nations of the world. 
The natives, he said, have been driven 
to desperation by their German rulers, 
whose immorality and drunkenness, re- 
ported by the missionaries, were proving 
anything but a civilizing influence. Herr 
Bebel further declared that the natives in 
defending their economic existence were 
only imitating the ancient Germans when 
they repelled the Romans in the Thuringian 
forests. Altogether, the incident has cast 
another cloud over German hopes from the 
South African policy which Bismarck insti- 
tuted two decades ago. The whole number 
of Germans in the colonies which were 
designed to turn German emigration from 
America to Africa is still barely five thou- 
sand, and of these fifteen hundred are 
officials and soldiers. The cost of main- 
taining the colonial department has been 
over three million dollars a year, for two 
decades, or practically three thousand dol- 
lars a year for every German family now 
settled in Africa. 











In England Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tariff>proposals are 
increasingly in the fore- 
ground, and although the 
bye elections have been going against the 
Conservatives on the issue Mr. Chamberlain 
has raised, neither he nor his supporters 
have lost confidence. The tale of the bye 
elections, however, has greatly strengthened 
the confidence of the Free Traders that 
England is not ready to return to the 
protectionist system which she discarded 
nearly sixty years ago. The London Daily 
News has published a striking table covering 
the twenty-four Parliamentary elections 
held since Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals be- 
came the question of the hour. In the widely 
scattered districts in which the twenty-four 
new members had to be chosen to fill vacan- 
cies the Conservative party at the last elec- 
tion polled a total of 115,000 votes. At the 
recent elections their total vote was but 
110,000. In the same districts the Liberal 
party at the last election polled but 78,000 
votes, or barely two-thirds as many as the 
Conservatives. In the recent elections the 
Liberal and Labor parties—both supporting 
free trade—polled a total of 115,000 votes, 
giving them an absolute majority over the 
Conservatives. As the districts in which 
these bye elections have taken place are as a 
rule strongly Conservative, the figures would 
appear on their surface to promise a great 
Liberal triumph at the next general election. 
This promise, however, is one that might 
easily be broken, for the Liberal and Labor 
parties, while a unit in support of free trade, 
are not a unit upon other important points 
in their programmes, and it may be almost 
as difficult to keep their votes united against 
another return of the Conservatives as it is 
in this country to keep united the radical 
and conservative Democrats, though both of 
these elements are agreed regarding the 
tariff. 

In fact, the Liberal party in England is 
in a position singularly like that of the Dem- 
ocratic party in America. Agreement upon 
the tariff is the least important of their points 
of likeness. On the question of expansion 
or imperialism, each has opposed in precisely 
the same way the attitude assumed by the 
Government, and—still more important— 
upon questions affecting capital and labor— 
each has made itself in large measure the 
champion of the trades union. It may 
prove an impossible task for the Liberal 
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leaders to win back Liberal Unionists with- 
out alienating the radicals. 





The present situation in 

English Parties England illustrates again 
‘Badly Named the truth of Ruskin’s con- 
tention that the English 

parties are badly named. A Conservative, 
said Ruskin, ought to mean a person who 
wishes to conserve things, while he who was 
classed as a Conservative ‘“‘would like to 
destroy half of London and all of New York.” 
At the present time the whole Conservative 
party in England stands in a position 
similarly anomalous. It would like to 
destroy the system upon which England has 
built its commercial prosperity for two 
generations, while the so-called Radical 
parties, instead of supporting this uprooting 
of established institutions, are intent upon 
conserving the existing financial system. 
The one thing which has really brought dis- 
may to Mr. Chamberlain and his fellow 
protectionists has been the vehemence with 
which the trade unions of England have 
declared themselves against any attempt to 
re-introduce protective taxes. Apparently 
the Unionists do not allow themselves to 
enter into statistical arguments regarding 
the balance of trade, home market and the 
like. They simply see that a protective 
system in England to amount to anything 
must rest upon breadstuffs and other articles 
consumed mainly by the working classes. 
Like the Social Democrats in Germany, 
they believe that taxation should rest 
mainly upon the property and they resist 
a system which will tax men not according 
to what they have, but according to what 
they need. It has been impossible for the 
Protectionists in England to get any well 
accredited representative of the labor union 
even to join the great tariff commission that 
has been organized to inquire into the effects 
of a return to protection. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s disappointment in this direction, how- 
ever, has in a measure been offset by his 
success in keeping the well-to-do Liberal 
Unionists back of him in his new departure. 
The intellectual leaders of the Unionists 
have nearly all protested against the pro- 
posed return to protection, and the Duke 
of Devonshire, finding that the funds of the 
Liberal Unionist organizations were being 
used to assist Chamberlain candidates for 
Parliament, sought last month to dissolve 
the association, Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
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ever, summoned the council together, re- 
minded them that there was still danger of 
Irish Home Rule which the association was 
formed to defeat, and was sustained against 
the Duke by a majority of 80 to 3. Ap- 
parently the Home Rule issue is still as 
potent to prevent the reunion of former 
Liberals in England as the silver issue has 
been to prevent the reunion of former 
Democrats in America. 


While the tariff question is 
still in the foreground in 
English politics, the social 
condition of the poorer 
classes is still the deepest concern of the 
serious people of England. Mr. William T. 
Stead, who, whatever we may think of his 
taste or judgment, has the faculty of doing 
things so that they appeal to the popular 
imagination, recently conducted a census of 
church and saloon attendance in one of the 
poorer quarters in London, which revealed 
results that cannot begin to be paralleled in 
any American city. In December, it may 
be recalled, a canvass was made of church 
attendance in New York City, which showed 
that in nearly every section about one-half 


Church and Saloon 
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on Sundays 


of the adult population—nearly one-third 
of the men and two-thirds of the women— 
attended church. According to Mr. Stead’s 
census of Paddington, out of 142,000 people, 
only 31,000 attended church—8,ooo men, 


16,000 women and 7,000 children. These 
figures, however, are not so significant as 
those giving the attendance at saloons open 
the same Sunday. Both at church and at 
the saloons each person was counted each 
time he entered, and at the saloons there 
were naturally many repeaters. While 
there were only 61,000 men and boys in the 
district, 83,000 men and boys went into 
saloons that Sunday—ten times as many as 
went into church. Among women the 
figures, though smaller, were more dis- 
heartening. In this district, in which only 
16,000 women attended church, 28,000 
were found in saloons. It is a picture of the 
London “‘abyss” which well justifies the lines 
of William Watson upon the real duties of 
England, presented in this issue in his 
striking poem on the ‘‘True Imperialism.” 


Sunday Opening While this situation exists 

of in the lower part of London 
New York Saloons where the saloons have long 
been legally open on Sunday, there is a 
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strong movement in New York to open 
its saloons on Sunday. Strangely enough 
tofpeople who live in any part of America 
besides New York City, this New York 
movement for Sunday opening is being 
pushed actively by public-spirited reformers. 
In the committee appointed by the Citizens’ 
Union to consider the subject, a majority 
voted to sustain Mr. Jerome’s contention 
that the saloons should be open on Sunday 
without consulting the voters as to whether 
or not they wished it. Mr. Jerome’s 
position is that if a referendum were held 
a majority of the voters following Tammany 
dictation would vote to keep the saloons 
closed and that such a vote would enable 
Tammany officials to collect “graft’’ from 
saloonkeepers for according them illegal 
privileges. This theory of Mr. Jerome’s 
fits in with a current misconception regard- 
ing the character of everyone supporting 
Tammany Hall, and also with a current mis- 
conception that graft is the one evil with 
which reformers have to contend. As a 
matter of fact the working people who sup- 
port Tammany do not differ appreciably 
from working people in other parties, and 
on a question like Sunday-opening would 
cast their ballots as they themselves felt and 
not as the financial interests of their organ- 
ization might seem to suggest. As to the 
theory that graft is the one evil of municipal 
politics, it has even less basis. Almost 
every step forward in municipal reform in- 
volves the possibility of graft. The tene- 
ment house reform which the Citizens 
Union has supported so aggressively and so 
successfully, involves the danger of the cor- 
ruption of building inspectors by landlords 
who wish to evade the new tenement house 
laws. But does any sane man on that 
account urge that the new tenement house 
laws must be repealed and landlords be al- 
lowed to build as they wish and huddle 
tenants together in as dark, crowded and 
filthy quarters as they may be willing to 
accept? All the health regulations, fire 
regulations, street cleaning regulations, etc., 
involve similar dangers of graft, but does 
any one urge that these must be done away 
with? Many times in the past, hasty re- 
formers, by having only one point in mind, 
have done serious injury to the city. A 
few years ago, partisanship seemed to be 
one great evil. There was a demand for bi- 
partisanship in all commissions, as if it could 
remedy all abuses. The bi-partisanship has 








since been condemned by public opinion as 
worse than partisanship. A few years 
earlier, when city governments seemed to 
be corruptly managed, there was a cry for 
State interference to save the cities from 
themselves; but at the present time the 
government of the cities by State authorities 
is universally condemned and there is a 
demand for a return to home rule. These 
experiences should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering what is to be done as to the opening 
of saloons on Sunday. Those most familiar 
with the sentiment on the East side regard- 
ing an open barroom at which young men 
and boys could spend their evenings, believe 
that a majority of the German voters, as 
well as of the Irish and of the American, 
would vote against complete Sunday open- 
ing. If there is a majority in favor of 
any Sunday opening proposition, it would be 
in favor of the opening of the saloon at 
certain hours of the day to sell beer, not to 
be drunk on the premises, but to be taken 
to the homes of those who wish it with their 
Sunday meals. Fortunately this is as far as 
the Republican organization is willing to go 
in the matter of Sunday opening, and the 
important bill now before the New York 
Legislature proposes to submit to the 
voters only the question whether liquor may 
be sold on Sunday, not to be drunk in the 
barrooms. If this degree of Sunday opening 
were allowed, there is enough moral senti- 
ment in New York to enforce the laws for 
closing the saloons under any other con- 
ditions. Tammany Hall has shown during 
the last month that it can keep gambling 
saloons as tightly shut as any former ad- 
ministration has ever done. If the voters 


declare that they feel about Sunday barroom 
at all as they feel about gambling, no party 
would dare defy their mandate. 


Last month Governor Odell 
of New York State startled 
the politicians of both part- 
ies by declaring himself in 
favor of a measure which would enable the 
great cities to regulate for themselves not only 
their liquor license problems, but in some de- 
gree their public service corporations. This 
announcement was greeted with avowed wel- 
come by the Democratic politicians, though 
most of them hastened to express their doubt 
of Governor Odell’s sincerity. Whether 
they themselves would really welcome a 
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home rule bill may likewise be doubted. 

The Citizens’ Union of New York, however, 

realizing the universality of the popular de- 

mand for home rule, and sincerely sympa- 

thizing with it, has introduced into the Leg- 

islature a bill giving cities in specific terms 
the right to control their street-railroad, gas 
and other similar franchises in whatever way 

they see best. This measure, of course, had 
to take the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment, but if it can be carried through the 
Legislature there is little doubt of its adop- 
tion by the people. At the election in Colo- 
rado last November, an amendment giving 
such home-rule power to the city of Denver 
—providing that it could at any time con- 
demn, purchase or construct street railways, 
gas plants and the like—was submitted to 
the voters of the State, with the result that 
sixty thousand voted in favor of such home 
rule and public ownership, while only twen- 
ty-six thousand voted against it. Even af- 
ter this emphatic declaration from the peo- 
ple of the State—the cities and the rural dis- 
tricts showing no difference of opinion—the 
public service monopolies of Denver came 
very near rendering the constitutional 
amendment of no effect by securing in the 
city charter such limitations upon the bonds 
that the city could issue to purchase water 
works and gas works as would make the 
bonds unsalable. Fortunately public atten- 
tion in Denver was directed toward the 
methods that were being employed, and the 
rights given the city by the State constitu- 
tion have been safeguarded. But Denver’s 
experience shows not only how general is the 
demand for municipal freedom in the treat- 
ment of municipal monopolies, but also how 
eternally vigilant must be the forces which 
are carrying forward the battle for such free- 
dom. 





Governor Taft is the one 
official whose service in the 
Philippines won for him 
the applause of all parties. 
He has returned to this country to become 


Governor Taft 
Arraigns American 
Exploiters 


Secretary of War, with the esteem of 
expansionists, because his administration 
in the Philippines resulted in the pacifica- 
tion of the people. Among anti-Imperial- 
ists Governor Taft has won similar applause 
because he succeeded in pacifying the 
Filipinos by treating with respect their 
aspirations for home rule, and holding in 
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check those who would govern the Philip- 
pines for the enrichment of Americans 
regardless of the interests of the natives. 
The speech which he made before the Union 
Reading College of Manila just before his 
return to this country will be treasured by 
the Filipinos as the farewell address of 
their first American governor, and should 
be equally treasured in this country as a 
warning regarding the influences which will 
surround future American governors, and 
may impel them to depart from Gover- 
nor Taft’s policy of ‘‘The Philippines for 
the Filipinos.’”’ The only part of his speech 
which could have disappointed his Filipino 
listeners was that in which he refused 
to consider for the present their desire for 
independence from alien rule and asked them 
to be satisfied for the present with measures 
for the development of their material 
resources. All of these measures, how- 
ever, were such as the Filipinos would 
warmly welcome. He asked that the Fili- 


pinos should be given greater commercial 
privileges in United States markets, that 
their trade with the\ United States should 
not be hampered by restrictions requiring 
their goods to be carried in American ves- 


sels, and, above all, he asked that the 
labor employed upon the railways and other 
commercial enterprises should be the labor 
of Filipinos and not of imported Chinese. 
Upon this last matter Governor Taftspoke 
strongly against the demand of practically 
the entire American community in the 
Philippines. He said, ‘“‘I know the dis- 
position of most Americans here is to open 
the doors and let in the Chinese so that 
we may have Chinese cheap labor in the 
islands, but I am emphatically opposed 
to the general policy of admitting the 
Chinese; first, because the Filipinos have 
the strongest opinion that it would be for 
their detriment; and second, because I 
believe the history of the Straits Settle- 
ments shows that it will not be for their 
prosperity as distinguished from the ma- 
terial prosperity of the islands.’ Then 
he proceeded to tell of the success of 
the government and of railway companies 
in employing Filipino labor upon important 
works. Mr. Booker Washington, in his 
training of negroes, believes it is more im- 
portant to have his school buildings put up 
fairly well by negro labor than very well 
by outside labor, because it is better for 
the negroes. In a similar way, Governor 
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Taft urges that the work in the Philippines 
should be done by the Filipinos. But 
the matter whic especially needs to be 
borne in mind is what Governor Taft said 
about the danger to the peace and pros- 
perity of the Philippines that comes from 
the attitude of the American press and a 
majority of the American residents there. 
“They,” he said, ‘‘have no patience with 
the policy of attraction, no patience with 
the attempts to conciliate the Filipino 
people, no patience with the introduction 
into the government, as rapidly as their 
fitness justifies, of prominent Filipinos. 
They resent everything in the government 
that is not American. They insist there 
is a necessity for a firm government rather 
than a popular one, and that the welfare 
of Americans and American trade should 
be regarded as paramount.” Regarding 
these contentions, Governor Taft concluded 
as follows: 


Were I assured that the present attitude of 
the majority of American merchants and the 
American press would be permanent, and if I 
did not confidently hope that there must be a 
great change in the future, I should be very 
much discouraged in respect to the result of 
the experiment which the United States is 
making in these islands. A purely racial 
hatred is one of the most difficult things pos- 
sible to overcome, and if it is founded on per- 
manent conditions it is almost hopeless to look 
for its ceasing. But I am not discouraged, be- 
cause I am sure that the next decade will change 
the conditions in the respects which I have 
described. 


In the United States Senate, 
Appeal for while the Panama debate 
Arbitration dragged its slow length 
along, it became clearer 

week by week that the Panama treaty would 
be ratified by much more than the two-thirds 
majority required. It is true that two Re- 
publican senators from New England—Mr. 
Hoar of Massachusetts and Mr. Hale of 
Maine—expressed moral dissatisfaction with 
the attitude which the Administration 
had assumed toward Colombia; but on the 
other side a half dozen Democratic senators 
from the South expressed yet stronger 
commercial dissatisfaction with any further 
delay in the building of the Canal. Senator 
Simmons of North Carolina, Senator Mallory 
of Florida, Senator McEnery of Louisiana, 
and Senator Clarke of Arkansas virtually 
gave their endorsement to President Roose- 
velt’s position throughout the controversy 


Colombia’s 








—Senator Clarke going so far as to declare 
that President Roosevelt had reason to 
be surprised at his own moderation. The 
only measure to conciliate Colombia that 
has any prospect of commanding a majority 
in Congress, is one granting in some part her 
appeal that we submit to arbitration the 
question of the injury she has sustained by 
reason of the attitude taken by our Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Bacon of Georgia] has offered a 
resolution frankly and fully accepting the 
arbitration of The Hague Tribunal upon the 
important matters in dispute; and Senator 
Hale of Maine, a more guarded one referring 
minor matters to such an impartial tribunal. 
The sentiment of the country in favor of 
such a reference does not know party lines. 
The enthusiasm with which thoughtful peo- 
ple of all parties endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of the Hague Conference was too deep 
for them not to be disquieted by the failure 
of our own country to accept arbitration in 
the first grave difficulty that presents itself. 
President Roosevelt's ringing phrase—‘‘deeds 
not words’’—repeated on so many occa- 
sions, are felt to be applicable now; and all 
who believe in arbitration wish the Admin- 
istration to prove that it believes in it by 
deeds instead of words. The later reports 
that have come from Panama, particularly 
those sent by Mr. Teague, the representative 
of the New York Tribune and other Admin- 
istration papers, showing how small the knot 
of conspirators against Colombia’s sover- 
eignty in Panama, how complete their depen- 
dence upon the United States forces in in- 
augurating the revolt, and how brazen the 
bribery with which they completed their 
work, have intensified the conviction that 
Colombia was justly aggrieved by the man- 
ner in which the so-called independence of 
Panama was achieved and she prevented 
from sending troops to restore her sover- 
eignty. 

The treaty by which the United States 
guaranteed to defend her sovereignty in 
return for trading privileges across the 
Isthmus, and the doctrine of international 
law that the independence of a seceding 
State should not be acknowledged until it 
has demonstrated its power to maintain it, 
alike demand that the United States should 
acknowledge the existence of obligations to- 
ward Colombia and stand ready to make 
such reparation as an impartial tribunal 
would demand. 
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Perhaps the most interest- 
iis ing jand certainly the most 

~~ ae amusing discussion that has 
taken place in the American 

Congress has been that which has turned 
upon the ‘‘constructive recess” between the 
Special Session of Congress and the General 
Session. The one session, it will be re- 
called, merged into the other, and the Senate 
only knew that the new session had begun 
by the declaration of the presiding officer to 
that effect. Yet, during the supposed 
recess between the extra session and the 
regular session, President Roosevelt re- 
appointed Dr. Crum, General Wood, and 
nearly two hundred other officials whose 
previous appointment during a Congres- 
sional recess the Senate had failed in the 
Special Session to ratify, and whose com- 
missions by constitutional provision must 
expire at the close of the next session 
following their appointment. Ex-Secretary 
Root, just before his retirement from the 
War Office, presented his argument for 
the existence of the recess between the two 
sessions that merged into each other. 
His proposition, put forward with evident 
reluctance, is in his own words as follows: 

There was a recess of the Senate within the 
meaning of the Constitution, for there can be no 
end of a session until a time is reached when 
there is no session; and the time when there 
is no session is a recess. The recess may 
be called ‘‘constructive,’’ but it is no more con- 
structive than at the end of a session which 
is assumed to happen. A constructive end 
involves a constructive recess. A real end 
involves a real recess. 

This is a refinement which most of us are 
unable to understand. The year 1903 
certainly came to an end before 1904 began, 
but would Secretary Root urge that there 
was a recess between the two years and 
that something could have happened in this 
recess? Secretary Root’s alternative plan 
of justifying the continuation of Dr. Crum 
and General Wood in their present positions 
was much better. He states that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution—that the Presi- 
dent’s recess appointments should only hold 
until the end of the next session of Con- 
gress—really meant that they should only 
hold until Congress was again adjourned and 
its members dispersed to their homes. 

In this view, which has common sense 
back of it, whether or not it conforms with 
the wording of the Constitution, Congress 
has not yet adjourned, but is still in the 
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session which was begun in November. 
It is much better that the administration 
should stand upon a liberal interpretation 
of the Constitution which embodies the 
spirit of its framers, than it should try 
to evade the letter of the Constitution by 
slipping through an imaginary crack be- 
tween two sessions which merged into one 
another. The debate in the Senate upon 
the metaphysics of the ‘‘constructive ses- 
sion” led the New York Evening Post 
to recall Tolstoi’s definition of meta- 
physics as ‘‘the reaching out of a blind man 
on a dark night after a black hat that isn’t 
there.” 


But the humor of the meta- 

The Imaginary physical debate on this 
Traveling Expenses point in the Senate was 
much less obvious than 

the humor of the very practical debate 
on it in the House of Representatives. 
When the extra session came to an end, 
Congress, in accordance with an old law, 
printed in a separate volume the legisla- 
tion of the session, and the only statute 
that could go into this volume was an act 
paying the members their traveling ex- 
penses for attending it. But traveling 
expenses for attending the session did 
not satisfy the law-givers. In the Urgent 
Deficiency bill which came before the 
regular session, there was inserted an 
item paying the members of Congress 
$190,000 for their traveling expenses to 
and from their homes during the interval 
between the special session and the regular 
one. Members claimed with some plausi- 
bility, that by old usage they were entitled 
to traveling expenses at the beginning 
and end of each session. Their usage, 
it may be remarked, is to allow each mem- 
ber twenty cents a mile for his railway 
journeys, no matter if he travels on a pass. 
A California member, therefore, gets over 
$600 for his traveling expenses in each 
direction and over $1200 for a return trip. 
When, however, the item came up appropri- 
ating this $190,000 forthe traveling expenses 
of members to their homes and back be- 
tween two sessions that merged into one 
another, several Democratic members, 
strongly supported by Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine, took the ground that this appro- 
priation violated precedent as well as 
decency. Mr. Grosvenor on the Repub- 
lican side and Mr. Thayer on the Demo- 
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cratic side, with a few others, tried to de 
fend the appropriation, Mr. Grosvenor 
proposing an amendment providing that any 
member so desiring might return to the 
Treasury the money paid him for the 
traveling expenses—just as if such a 
privilege did not belong to every member 
without such an amendment! The oppo- 
nents of the mileage grab refused to accept 
this method of evading the issue, and 
they finally carried the day. Some of our 
contemporaries have congratulated Con- 
gress upon its honesty in not taking the 
unearned money, but, as a matter of fact, 
when the question whether the appropria- 
tion should be made was voted upon by 
acclamation, there was a louder volume of 
“ayes” than of ‘‘nos.” It was only when the 
opponents of the appropriation insisted upon 
a division which required every member 
to stand up and be counted, that the support 
of the grab crumbled away. When the 
vote was taken in such a way that the 
attitude of members could be known by 
their constituents, it was voted down 168 
to nothing. Even Mr. Grosvenor did not 
go on record as voting himself $200 for an 
imaginary trip. 


In the domestic affairs of 
: the United States the most 

Injures important event last month 

the Whites was the inaugural address 

of Governor Vardaman of Mississippi, from 
which we reprint an extract in our depart- 
ment of Current Discussion. Governor 
Vardaman is a man who must be taken 
seriously. The contemptuous views which 
he holds regarding the negroes he does not 
hold regarding the most ignorant and de- 
graded whites. During the campaign in 
Mississippi which led to his nomination, he 
appealed particularly to the sentiments of 
the poorer whites and stood as the special 
champion of equal rights as against ring 
rule and money in politics. For this reason 
he secured the votes of many men who do 
not believe in his reactionary educational 
program. Yet this program he has cham- 
pioned with such striking success that 
it may speedily find advocates in other States 
which have disfranchised the negro. Gover- 
nor Vardaman’s opposition to negro suffrage 
is confessedly opposition to the suffrage not 
merely of ignorant negroes, but of all negroes. 
In a recent article in ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly” 
he said—‘‘I am just as much opposed to 
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Booker Washington with all his Anglo- 
Saxon reinforcements voting, as I am to 
voting by the cocoanut-headed, chocolate- 
colored little coon, Andy Dotson, who blacks 
my shoes every morning.”’ He opposes the 
schooling of a negro as a criminal waste of 
money in an attempt to ‘‘make more of a 
nigger than God Almighty ever intended.” 
His proof that education injures the negro 
is based on the relative returns of negro 
criminality in Massachusetts and in Mis- 
sissippi. In Massachusetts, where illiteracy 
is relatively very rare, Governor Vardaman 
finds that the number of negro convicts 
is proportionately five times as great as in 
Mississippi. In “‘Leslie’s Weekly” he uses 
the same figures again, and cites some 
distinguished Southern professor as the 
scientific authority for them. The pro- 
fessor and Governor Vardaman are quite 
right about their figures, but they did not 
carry their statistical investigation far 
enough. The eleventh census showed that 
the number of negro convicts in Massa- 
chusetts was relatively five times as great 
as in Mississippi; but it alsoshowed that the 
number of white convicts in Massachusetts 
was relatively twenty-five times as great as 
in Mississippi. The contrast in illiteracy 
between Massachusetts and Mississippi is as 
great among the whites as it is among the 
blacks, and if Governor Vardaman’s argu- 
ment proves that education corrupts the 
morals of blacks, it proves much more 
strongly that education corrupts the morals 
of whites. As a matter of fact the figures 
showing a low percentage of convicts in 
Mississippi are not peculiar to that State, 
but repeat themselves in all of the agricul- 
tural States, north as well as south. In the 
penitentiaries, both south and north, the 
proportion of illiterates among convicts is 
considerably greater than the proportion of 
illiterates among the rest of the population. 
Governor Vardaman’s argument is utterly 
futile; but if he and his friends insist that it 
has weight, in the name of logic let them 
admit that it tells with greater force against 
the education of whites than against the 
education of blacks. 





Last month, save in Col- 


The Labor War ( 
in orado, there was relative- 
Colorado UY little industrial warfare. 


In Colorado, however, the 
struggle in the mining regions that has been 
going forward for several months developed 
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a bitterness which threatens future trouble, 
even though the present strike be speedily 
crushed. The striking miners, on their side, 
seem to have been guilty of outrageous 
treatment of the men who desired to work 
in their places, and the public authorities, in 
their endeavor to restore the reign of law, 
strained their rights under the law to an 
extent unprecedented in the history of 
recent years. 

In two districts which were under martial 
law, says a Denver correspondent, the 
strikers were given the alternative of going 
to work or leaving that district. Failing to 
obey, many of them were arrested on the 
charge of vagrancy, and thrown into jail or 
shipped out of the country with the warn- 
ing not to return. Adjutant-General Bell 
was quoted by the Denver Republican as 
saying that strikers who had “arranged to 
work mining prospects two or three hours 
a day to avoid arrest as ‘vags,’ will not find 
that a protection. Cripple Creek is an 
eight-hour camp, and the strikers will have 
to work eight hours to convince us they are 
not ‘vags.’” Governor Peabody, to his 
credit, later explained that the vagrancy 
order was intended to apply to those 
strikers only who persisted in intimidating 
or annoying non-union men. An order for 
the imprisonment of only such men would 
receive general approval, even among the 
working classes. But the result of what has 
been done in Colorado has been to divide 
society into hostile camps. In the Feb- 
ruary number of McClure’s magazine, Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker tells the story of 
the crushing of the great teamsters’ strike 
in San Francisco, by methods much more 
moderate than those which have been em- 
ployed in Colorado. But the result of the 
use of those methods, says Mr. Baker, 
though successful at the moment, was to 
foster class-feeling to such an extent that 
the working classes were soon reorganized 
as they never were before, and have been 
able to demand terms more arbitrary than 
were ever before contemplated. In strug- 
gles of this sort the maintenance of an atti- 
tude of moderation is the surest safeguard 
of the future interests of both parties; and 
public-spirited men, among employers as 
well as among employees, can do no better 
service than to urge their fellows to keep 
to positions which will seem fairly reasonable 
to the more moderate men among their 
opponents. 
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Current Discussion—Both Sides 








The question on which the whole world had to pass judgment last month 


Why Japan and was the breach of the world’s peace by Japanfand Russia. 


Each of these 


“Russia Clash nations, in deference to the world’s judgment, issued, through a responsible 
official, a justification of its cause. The essential points in each plea 


were as follows: 


JAPAN’S STATEMENT 


The independence and territorial integrity of 
the Corean Empire being regarded } the 
ie Government as absolutely essential to 
apan’s own security and repose, they cannot 
view with indifference any action tending to 
render the position of Corea insecure. . . . 
This attitude of the Russian Government [its 
failure to guarantee Corea’s independence] 
coupled with successive refusals to enter into an 
engagement in respect to China’s territorial 
integrity in Manchuria, which is seriously men- 
aced by Russia’s continued occupation of that 
province, notwithstanding her treaty engage- 
ments with China and repeated assurances to the 
other Powers having interests in the same region, 
has rendered it necessary for the Japanese 
Government seriously to consider what measures 
of self-defense they are called upon to take in the 
presence of the delay on the part of the Russian 
Government in connection with the pending 
negotiations, which remains largely wunex- 
plained, and of Russia’s naval and military 
activities, which are difficult to reconcile with an 
entirely pacific aim. 
win the negotiations the Japanese Government 
have exercised forbearance which affords abun- 
dant proof of their loyal desire to remove from 
the relations between Japan and Russia every 
cause for future misunderstanding; but finding 
no prospect of securing from the Russian 
Government adhesion either to Japan’s moderate 
and unselfish eg rag or any other proposals 
likely to establish firm and lasting peace in the 
Far East, the Japanese Government now have 
no alternative than to terminate the present 
futile negotiations. 


RUSSIA’S STATEMENT 


Russia gave the necessary attention to the 
demands of the Tokio Cabinet, and declared 
herself ready to recognize Japan’s privileged 
commercial and economic position in the Corean 
peninsula, with the concession of the right to 
protect it by military force in the event of dis- 
turbances in that country. At the same time 
while rigorously observing the fundamental prin- 
ciple of her policy regarding Corea, Russia in- 
sisted on three points: 

(rt) On a mutual and unconditional guarantee 
of this principle. 

(2) On an undertaking to use no part of Corea 
for strategic purposes, as the authorization of 
such action on the part of any foreign Power 
was directly opposed to the principle of the 
independence of Corea. 

(3) On the preservation of the full freedom of 
navigation of the Straits of Corea. 

The project elaborated did not satisfy the 
Japanese Government, which in its last proposals 
not only declined to accept the conditions which 
appeared as the guarantee of the iudependence of 
Corea, but also began at the same time to insist 
on provisions to be incorporated in a project 
regarding the question of Manchuria. Such de- 
mands on the part of Japan, naturally, were inad- 
missible, the question of Russia’s position in 
Manchuria, concerning in the first place China, 
but also all the Powers having commercial 
interests in China. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment, however, did not refuse, so long as the 
occupation of Manchuria lasts, to recognize both 
the sovereignty of the Emperor of China in 
Manchuria and also the rights — there by 
other Powers through treaties with China. 


-In America the domestic question most discussed continued to be the 


The Recognition recognition of Panama. 


The two most striking statements of the case 


of Panama published during the month were the arraignment of the President’s 
policy by Professor Woolsey, in the Law Magazine, ‘‘The Green Bag’’ 


and its defense, by Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, in the United States Senate. 


Their 


conclusions, put in a nutshell, were as follows: 


PROFESSOR WOOLSEY’S ARRAIGNMENT 

(1) The hasty recognition of a new State in 
Panama was not in accordance with the law of 
nations. (2) To justify it by the Treaty of 1846 
requires a new and forced construction of that 
instrument. (3) To prevent Colombia’s co- 
ercion of Panama is an act of war. (4) The 
‘“‘man in the street’s’’ verdict, that our smart 
politics served Colombia right, disregards law, 
sets a dangerous precedent, detracts from the 


SENATOR FAIRBANKS’ DEFENSE 


The revolution by the people of Panama was 
due to a long series of wrongs inflicted upon 
them by the Government at Bogota, and more 
particularly to the rejection of the Hay-Herran 
treaty. The revolution was initiated by the 

e of Panama, and was not inspired by the 
Einited States. It was the duty of the President 
to adopt such measures as he deemed necessary 
to preserve the freedom of transit across the 











national dignity, and may injure our influence 
and trade amongst the Latin-American States. 
(5) Our duty was, and is, to let Colombia recover 
Panama if she can; our policy, to use her 
troubles to get favorable canal action from the 
rightful sovereign. (6) Our recognition, if per- 
sisted in, makes of Panama a treaty-makin 

agent, but for ourselves only. (7) The cana 
treaty, negotiated and ratified by the Junta, 
with no constitutional authority or other author- 
ization whatever, is of doubtful validity, and 
this vital defect will need to be subsequently 


cured, 





The 
Yale 
Petitions 


supported the present Administration, attracted national attention, though its text was 


printed in but few papers. 
chusetts. 
Senate by Senator Platt of Connecticut. 


than the first and—especially in the business world—names of equal prominence. 


CURRENT DISCUSSION—BOTH SIDES 





Last month there were presented in the United States Senate two petitions 
from New Haven, Conn.—the one condemning the course pursued 
by the Administration in Panama and the other commending it. 
first of these petitions, perhaps because most of its signers had previously 
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Isthmus and to protect the lives and property 
of American citizens, and of citizens of other 
countries upon the line of transit. The in- 
dependence of Panama was accomplished by the 
people of the Isthmus. . . . The President 
recognized the fact that Panama had secured her 
independence three days after the revolution. 
In recognizing the independence of the new 
republic, the President acted solely within his 
constitutional rights and in harmony with 
established precedent. The duty of recognition 
rested upon him, and having exercised it his act 
became binding upon the United States. 





The 


It was presented in the Senate by Senator Hoar of Massa- 


The second petition circulated in protest against the first was presented in the 
It contained a much larger number of names 


Among 


its signers were several Democrats, including the publisher of the conservative Democratic 


paper of New Haven. 


President Hadley of Yale signed neither petition, but publicly 


stated that he declined to sign the first because on other questions than Panama he so 
warmly supported the Administration that he did not care to enroll himself among its 


critics. 


AGAINST THE TREATY. 

“The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, residents of the city of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, without distinction of party, respect- 
fully state: 

“That there is a recognized body of laws which 
ought to govern the conduct of nations. 

‘That the law is uniform, not one for the 
oom and another for the weak, but the same 
or all. 

“That a belief has arisen in the minds of many 
in this country and abroad that in our relations 
with the State of Colombia we have acted with 
undue haste; that we have violated, and are 
about to violate, the rules of international law; 
and that we are adopting a line of conduct to- 
ward that country which we would not take 
against a stronger power. 

“That the fact that Colombia, owing to its 
comparative weakness, is powerless to resist, 
demands of us the more caution to avoid the 
suspicion that we are making an unjust use of 
our greater power. The mere existence of such 
a suspicion is injurious to our honor and self- 
respect. 

“We respectfully ask that, before final ratifi- 
cation of the Hay-Varilla treaty, our action in 
Panama be subjected to careful and deliberate 
investigation, to the end, not only that the re- 
public may do no wrong, but that its good repute 
in the world, which is dearer than any gain of 
lands or trade, should suffer no loss. 

Dean Rogers and Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey, 
of the Yale Law School. 

Ex-President Franklin Carter of Williams Col- 
lege, now living in New Haven; Professors Beers, 


A, M. Wheeler, Bourne, Perrin, Sumner, and 


The petitions with their signers are as follows: 


FOR THE TREATY. 


Whereas we, the undersigned citizens of New 
Haven, Conn., without distinction of party, be- 
lieve that the President of the United States was 
fully justified in recognizing the independence of 
Panama; and 

Whereas that recognition has been followed by 
a” of most all the great powers of the earth; 
an 

Whereas we believe that the proposed Panama 
Canal will be of inestimable value to this country 
and to the world: 

We respectfully petition De! honorable body 
for the ratification of the Hay-Varilla treaty. 

Charles S. Mellen, president, New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad; Percy N. Todd, 
vice-president, New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, and H. M. nee. third 
vice-president of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad; James A. Hemingway, presi- 
dent Fair Haven and Westville Railroad; Arthur 
D. Osborne, vice-president Second National 
Bank; Samuel Hemingway, president Second Na- 
tional Bank; Charles S. Mersick, president Mer- 
chants’ National Bank; George W. Curtis, presi- 
dent City Bank; George B. Martin, president 
Union League; together with about thirty other 
business men, thirteen lawyers, and the following 
members of the Yale faculty: 

Wm. H. Brewer, Thomas R. Lounsbury, John 
F. Weir, Fredk. Wells Williams, Chas. H. Smith, 
F. A. Gooch, George M. Duncan, Andrew W. 
Phillips, Henry P. Wright, H. L. Wells, Frank 
C. Porter, Herbert E. Smith, Charles E. Beecher, 
Russell*H. Chittenden, L. V. Pirsson, Oliver T. 
Osborne, He L. Swain, Edward L. Curtiss, A. 

J. Du Bois, S. L. Penfield, C. B. Richards, Willis- 
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Schwab of the Yale academic department; Pro- 
fessors Lindsley and Carmalt of the Yale 
Medical School; Dean Sanders and Prof. B. W. 
Bacon of the Yale Divinity School; Doctors 
Newman Smyth, A. J. Haynes, and W. L. Phil- 
lips, pastors of the three leading ey 
churches; and Thomas Hooker, W. A. Wright, 
and Talcott H. Russell, of New Haven. 


CURRENT DISCUSSION—BOTH SIDES 


ton Walker, George B. Stevens, Lafayette B. 
Mendel, Addison E. Verrill, Edward V. Reynolds, 
Morris F. Tyler, Wilbur L. Cross, Robert N. Cor- 
win, George B. Adams, Charles Foster Kent, 
Charles G. Torrey, George G. Bush, Charles W. 
Johnson, E. Hershey Sneath, James M. Hoppin, 
Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, Arthur W. Wright, 
Edward S. Dana, Horatio M. Reynolds. 


The war in the Democratic party between the “‘radicals’”’ and the ‘‘reorga- 


Democratic 


nizers’’ gains in warmth as the date of the Convention approaches. The best 


Reorganization statement of the radical position made last month was Mr. Bryan’s appeal 
for the reaffirmation of the Kansas City platform and a campaign for 


principles—whatever the outcome. 


No corresponding statement has been made by a 


recognized leader of the reorganizers, but their attitude has been compactly expressed in 


*“*A Folk Tale’’ in the New York Sun. 


MR. BRYAN’S SPEECH AT LINCOLN 


Instead of talking of concessions and com- 
promises, it is time for honest and aggressive 
action. Weare confronted with a condition that 
may well alarm the thoughtful and _ patriotic. 
We find corruption everywhere. Voters are 
bought at so much a head, representatives in our 
city governments are profiting by their positions, 
and even Federal officers are selling influence. 
: d if officials high and low use the 
Government as if it were a private asset, is it 
surprising that many individuals who are without 
official position, yield to the temptation to sell 
the only political influence they have: 4 
the ballot. What isthe remedy? There is only 
one remedy, an appeal to the moral sense of the 
country, an awakening of public conscience. 
And how can this appeal be made? Not by 
showing a greater desire for the spoils of office than 
for reforms, but by turning a deaf ear to the 
contemptible c of “anything to win,” and b 
announcing an honest and straightforward posi- 
tion on every public question. Shall we 
accept imperialism as an accomplished fact in 
order to appease those who are willing to indorse 
“government without the consent of the gov- 
erned?”’ There can be no thought of such a sur- 
render, for who would trust us to deal with other 
questions if we prove false to the fundamental 
principles of self-government? The Kan- 
sas City platform is sound on every plank, and 
the first act of the next Democratic Convention 
should be to reaffirm it in its entirety; and its 
next act should be the addition of new planks, 
in harmony with it, and covering such new ques- 
tions as demand consideration. 


ANEBRASKA FOLK TALE—FROM THE NEW YORK SUN 

An Energetic Young Goat was interested in 
the problems of Impact, Resistance and Re- 
bound. Planting himself firmly in front of a 
Stone Wall, he bleated clieerily: ‘‘I will butt that 
Wall down.” 

At the end of that butting, the Wall was 
standing; but the Butter had a Sore Head. 

The Energetic Young Goat fed on Silverberry 
for four years. He was still devoted to the prob- 
lems of Impact, Resistance and Rebound. 
the Horns of the Silver Moon,” he swore, “‘ 
butt that Stone Wall down.” At the end of that 
Butting, the Wall was healthy and the Butter 
had a -* Head. 

The Energetic Young Goat browsed through 
Eleven Counties and had interviews with Big- 
bugs and Bigtoadsinthepuddle. He went back 
to his native Tethering-place. The neighbors 
said: ‘‘This Goat has learned Sense by this time, 
we don’t think.” 

One Morning Mr. Fox saw Mr. Goat whetting 
his Horns and gnawing a File. 

“ Ah, still studying Impact, Mr. Goat? I’ma 
little rised to find that you are still resolved 
to be'a Wallflower. Tee, hee!’’ For Mr. Fox 
was bilious and enjoyed the misfortunes of his 
friends. 

“Mr. Fox,’ said Mr. Goat sternly. ‘‘ You are 
an Opportunist. I am an Ultimatist. I may 
not butt down that Wall, but I deserve to.” 

So Mr. Goat kept on chewing Silverberry, 
| sagen Files and sharpening his Horns. For 

e was a believer in the Ultimate and the Ulti- 
matum. 


So far, at least, as Mississippi is concerned, those portions of Governor 


Governor 
Vardaman On 
the Negro 


Vardaman’s inaugural address which deal with the race question in the 
South may be considered highly significant, if not somewhat disquieting; 
and the more so since the address, as a whole, has been character- 


ized by a part of the Southern press as ‘“‘ unusually temperate.”’ Probably the most remark- 
able of the Governor’s dicta was his assertion that to educate the negro is a serious blunder, 
since there are absolutely more criminals among the relatively educated negroes of the 
North than among the ignorant and illiterate ones of the South. As a matter of course, 
this, and other of the Governor’s views, were sharply challenged by many newspapers. 
It will also be interesting to contrast his general position with that of Dr. Felix Adler, 
expressed in an able address before the Society for Ethical Culture, in New York City. 
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GOVERNOR VARDAMAN’S INAUGURAL, JANUARY 19 

That the negro was created for some good 
purpose time has demonstrated, but that good 
purpose is not participation in the government of 
the white man. . The crime of all the 
ages against civilization was committed when, in 
the agonizing spasm of infuriated men, just after 
the Civil War, the North expressed its hatred of 
the white people of the South in the amendments 
to the Constitution which vested the negro with 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship. . . . 
The nation ola correct the error—this stu- 


pendous solecism, and now is the time to do it. 


. . « Now is the time to do it, and I believe 
the Southern — should take the initiative. 
They are familiar with all the facts; they alone 
are capable of informing the world of the pro- 
found, God-stamped, time-fixed and unalterable 
incompetency of the negro for citizenship in a 
white man’s country. . The nation should 
act in this matter, and act now. Procrastination 
will only complicate and intensify the difficulties. 
In the meantime, the Southern States must pro- 
tect themselves. Mississippi must conserve her 
own civilization, and by law maintain white su- 
premacy. . One of the most rational and 
profitable duties of a free government, it seems to 
me, is toeducateits children. . Certainly 
the education suited to the white child does not 
suit the negro. Time has demon- 
strated that he is more criminal as a free man 
than as a slave; that he is increasing in crim- 
inality with fearful rapidity, being one-third 
more criminal in 1890 than he was in 1880. 
The startling facts revealed by the census show 
that those who can read and write are more 
criminal than the illiterates, which is true of no 
other element of our population. I am advised 
that the minimum illiteracy among the negroes is 
found in New England, where it is 21.7 per cent. 
The maximum is found in the black belt— 
Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina; there 
it is 65.7 per cent. And yet the negro in New 
England is four and one-half times more criminal, 
hundred for hundred, than he is in the black belt. 
In the South—Mississippi particularly—I know 
he is growing worse every year. . . . You 
can scarcely pick up a newspaper whose pages 
are not blackened with the account of an unmen- 
tionable crime committed by a negro brute, and 
this crime, I want to impress upon you, is but the 
manifestation of the negro’s ey for social 
pe se encouraged largely by the character 
of free education in vogue. If after forty years 
of earnest effort and the expenditure of fabulous 
sums of money to educate his head, we have only 
succeeded in making a criminal of him and im- 
pairing his usefulness and efficacy as a laborer, 
wisdom would suggest that we make another 
experiment and see if we cannot improve him by 
educating his hand and his heart. There must 
be a moral substratum upon which to build, or 
you cannot make a desirable citizen. The negro 
asaraceisdevoidofthatelement. . . . God 
Almighty created the negro for a menial; he is 
essentially aservant. In every age of the world’s 
history it has been shown that his civilization wili 
last only so long as he is under control of the 
superior race that inculcated it. The 
white man will not, and should not, share sov- 
ereignty and dominion withhim. . . . 
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I—THE NEGRO DEFENDED—THE NEW YORK 
‘*EVENING POST” 


The remedy proposed by Governor Vardaman 
in his inaugural address, for the checking of crime 
among the blacks, will seem to some novel. It 
has been supposed that education tends to make 
men both better able to care for themselves and 
better fitted to be members of society. . . . 
But now we learn that the blacks are deteriorated 
by education. General Armstrong, Booker Wash- 
ington, and the trustees of Atlanta University 
have been working under a false idea. There are 
more crimes to-day among the negroes than 
when they were slaves; therefore, all education 
is bad for them. What are these crimes that 
have so greatly increased? Presumably, crimes 
against property. But the crimes charged upon 
the negroes of Massachusetts as being pro- 
portionately so much more numerous (if the 
charge is true) are largely crimes connected with 
the abuse of stimulants. But why differen- 
tiate the blacks in Massachusetts from the 
whites? Education should be more fatal the 
more thorough it is. . But we are giving 
Governor Vardaman too muchcredit. His is an 
old theory. Thirty years ago it was made plain 
by the so-called “true friends” of the negro 
in the South that forgeries would certainly 
follow the freedman’s learning to write. . . . 
Governor Vardaman is simply true to the tradi- 
tions of the old slavery and to the hopes of 
the new. 

Three millions of colored children of the 
school age live in the Southern States. More 
than half of them are probably not in school 
any year, and the rest perhaps in school on the 
average for fifteen weeks. . . . Required 
schooling for all boys and girls thirty weeks 
in the year for seven years could be called real 
education. Nothing short of this amount will 
enable any one to say, from the standpoint of 
the State, that education for the blacks is, or 
is not, a failure. . 


II-—-DR, FELIX ADLER 


We [of the North] are parties in interest, for 
if eight millions of human beings should be 
permanently disfranchised, if they are given to 
understand that they are and must remain 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, then, I 
say, that the foundations of American citizen- 
ship, not in the South only, but throughout the 
land, are undermined. . . . The wholl 
ignorant, the illiterate, the utterly unqualified, 
should be excluded, but coupled with such 
exclusion should always be the proviso that it 
can only be temporary. . . . There exists 
among us ten millions of peas. the majority of 
whom belong to a backward race; who, there- 
fore, are not equal in the sense of being similar 
or standing on the same level, and who yet must 
be included in our American commonwealths. 
er We must recognize that the democratic 
government at its best is a partnership of the 
more efficient with the less efficient, the great 
object of which is that, — political and 
social organization, the more efficient shall raise 
the less efficient to the utmost degree of efficiency 
of which they are capable. . . . 
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Whitaker Wright, one of the most daring, indefatigable and unscrupulous 
swindlers of this age, was convicted by a jury in a London court on January 
26th, and was immediately sentenced by Justice Bingham to seven years 
of penal servitude, the extreme penalty provided by the law. Almost 
immediately after he had been sentenced, and while he was arranging some personal 
affairs with his counsel in an ante-room of the court, Wright was taken violently ill, and 
within less than an hour he was dead. The autopsy established what had at once 
been suspected—that the promoter had killed himself with poison, presumably prussic acid. 

Wright’s trial and his tragic death attracted much attention in this country, because 
here he seems to have begun his career as a promoter, and it was in New York City (on 
March 15, 1903) that he was arrested, immediately upon his arrival from Havre, and held 
a prisoner until our courts sanctioned his deportation, based upon an action against him 
which had been begun in London. 

We reprint below appreciations of Wright, and others of his sort, the significance of 
which will be heightened by a brief review of his career. He was born in England in 
1846, and had a technical education, especially in mining and chemistry. In his twenty- 
second year he came to this country, penniless, and made his way to Leadville, where, 
after working as an assayer, he became a buyer and seller of mining properties, incident- 
ally, according to his own statement, making and losing several fortunes. His next 
réle was that of a speculator in Wall Street, where he was believed to have been fortunate 
to the extent that, when he returned to England in 1899, he had accumulated about a 
million dollars. In the winter of 1893-94 he again appeared as a promoter of mining 
properties in Australia, and after having got control of several mines, organized the West 
Australia Exploration Company and the Lake View Consols Company. Eventually most 
of the ‘‘ mines” upon which these companies were founded turned out to have been worth- 
less, or were quickly exhausted; but in the meantime Wright had become conspicuous as 
an organizer and a “‘financier.” Within the next few years he had formed eleven compa- 
nies with an aggregate ‘“‘capital’’ of $60,675,000. Incidentally he bought an estate in 
Surrey, improved it at enormous expense, and stood ready to entertain like a prince. 
He interested in his financial schemes such men of rank and title as Lord Loch, Lord 
Dufferin and Ava, formerly governor-general of Canada and British ambassador at Paris; 
Lieut.-Gen. Gough-Calthorp, and Lord Edward William Pelham-Clinton, master of the 
Queen’s household and son of the fifth Duke of Newcastle. Lord Dufferin became chair- 
man of the London and Globe; the others were members of its board of directors. The 
influence of such names was irresistible, and Wright made hay while the sun shone. The 
surplus—sometimes considerable—of subscriptions to one company he promptly utilized 
in forming another. It is known now that the distinguished directors had contributed 
little, if anything, but their names to the enterprises. When the principal mine of the 
Lake View Company became worthless, as it shortly"did, and that company collapsed 
(in December, 1900), thirteen firms, comprising about thirty members of the British Stock 
Exchange, were forced to the wall. In October, 1901, the liquidation of the London and 
Globe Company was ordered; the following March criminal action was begun against 
Wright and $25,000 was subscribed to prosecute him. Wright escaped to the Continent, 
and a year afterward came to this country, where he was arrested. 


WRIGHT’S FRAUD TYPICAL—NEW YORK “ EVENING 
Post” 


The Modern 
Promoter 


WRIGHT’S FRAUD EXCEPTIONAL—NEW YORK 
“sun”? 


The death of Whitaker Wright, apparently 
self-inflicted, so soon after his sentence for 
fraudulent manipulation of the*mining ex- 
ploitation company of which he was the promoter, 
organizer and master, was an end of the career of 
an adventurer which illustrated tragically the 
desperate character of the man. . . The 
assumption that because he was proved guilty of 
plundering people who invested in his enterprises 
the whole class of promoters to which he belonged 
is put under rightful suspicion may arise in a 
censorious mind, but, of course, there is nothing 
in it. Each case must be tried and decided on 


No man who examines his career can resist 
the conclusion that he was guilty, first of dis- 
honesty, secondly of being caught. He obtained 
money for what was worth little or nothing, and 
he was overtaken by the detectives from Scotland 
Yard. In the point of essential morality, how- 
ever, his case differs in no respect from that of 
the promoters of the Ship-building Trust—to 
take one striking modern instance. That 
buccaneering cruise into the sea of public credit 
began with a prospectus which, like Wright's, 
was stuffed with lies. The capital, asin Wright’s 
companies, contained much water—that is, 
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its own merits. It often happens, nay, itimay 
be said to be usual, that it is the judgment rather 
than the moral sense of the “ plunger’’ promoter 
and organizer which is proved at fault by the evil 
outcome, and that recklessness rather than 
criminal purpose is to be charged against him. 
He is carried away by his imagination. ss 
If he deceives others it is not more than he 
deceives himself. . Nor is this positive- 
ness necessarily a fictitious assumption. Fre- 
quently, if not usually, it is the genuine ex- 
pression of character, and often is based on good 
grounds, 
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paper certificates, entitling the holders to their 

ortion of nothing. The promoters were, as in 

right’s corporations, to receive a lion’s share; 
and hard and fast agreements were drawn to 
enable the insiders to pocket their profits and 
clear out early in the game. The Ship-building 
Trust, like the London and Globe Company, 
relied upon the names of men who were supposed 
to embody our highest commercial ideals. But 
there is one vast difference between the case of 
Wright and that of some of our leaders of high 
finance; he was amenable to the severe English 
Companies law. He transgressed it, he — 
the Psa ke and a thousand preachers will use 
his fate as a text. Our transgressors of the same 
moral law walk the free air, lavish in their 
philanthropies, lauded from the pulpits as ex- 
emplars for our youth. 


The attempt to unseat Reed Smoot, the Mormon United States Senator 


The Mormon 
Controversy 


from Utah, has not met with general newspaper support. 
of the Eastern papers have defended Smoot, pointing out that unless it 


Indeed, several 


be shown that he is a polygamist, the principles of religious freedom 


forbid his exclusion. 
as the ‘‘Outlook.’”’ 


This is the position taken by a journal so strongly anti-Mormon 
It is believed by the anti-Mormon defenders of Senator Smoot that 


any action which seemed to be directed against the Mormon religion and not against the 
crime of polygamy would strengthen the power of the Mormon priesthood over all Mormon 
voters and enable Mormon missionaries to gain popular sympathy by pleading persecution. 
Bearing on this general discussion, the following quotations from an editorial in the ‘‘ Deseret 
Evening News’”’ of Salt Lake City, and from a recent sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, of New York City, will be of interest: 


FROM THE DESERET “EVENING NEWS” 


[THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ‘‘ CHURCH [OF 
LATTER DAY SAINTS” 


There seems to be an epidemic of anti- 
“Mormon” rabies which extends throughout 
this country and runs over into Europe. The 
most outrageous and baseless effusions from ap- 
parently unbalanced brains are sent forth from 
these parts, are accepted by reputable public 
journals and published in their columns, with the 
effect of poisoning the public mind, and arousing 
resentment and anger against a people who are 
simply minding their own business, in building 
up a commonwealth which, when properly 
understood, will be viewed as a source of pride to 
this great nation. . .. 

It is deplorable that respectable newspapers 
will aid in the dissemination of such stuff as 
that which is sent from this city, for the 
purpose of fanning the anti-‘‘Mormon”’ flame 
that has once more been rekindled. Just 
watch the fury aroused among good women 
in the East, who are attacking a representative 
of monogamous marriage, and of total abstinence 
from intoxicants and stimulants, under the plea 
of preserving the home and fighting the liquor 
traffic! The man they are opposing is known 
to be a marked type of the strictest morality and 
an exemplar of freedom from personal vices and 
debasing habits, while some of the persons in their 
employ against him are notorious for their in- 
dulgence in the evils of the times! 


FROM DR. PARKHURST’S SERMON 
It has been claimed that polygamy does not 
constitute an essential ingredient of the Mormon 
system. The studious and systematic attempt 
to foster such an opinion is one of the devices 


by which the foul adherents of this institution 
of pious debauchery have sought to delude the 

. . If Fred Miller, 
Henry Owen, John Bird et al. were on this ac- 
count not fit to become citizens of the United 
States, an unsophisticated mind finds it difficult 


credulous Gentile mind. 


to understand how Reed Smoot is fit to be a 
member of the United StatesSenate. . . . . 
The first section of the proposed anti-polygamy 
constitutional amendment is this: “Neither 
polygamy nor —— cohabitation shall 
exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.”” And Mormondom 
is turning heaven and earth to prevent the passage 
at Washington of any such amendment. .. . 
The Mormon Church already holds the balance of 
power in seven States and Territories, and is 
scheming by an adroit use of money and in- 
fluence and by a system of proselytizing, covertly 
maintained, so to extend its power as to render 
the passage of such an amendment legislatively 
impossible. To this end there is being main- 
tained a most extensive system of propagandism 
throughout the world at large, except in Prussia, 
where Emperor William will not tolerate the 
thing. The Mormon Church in pro- 
portion to its members is doing vastly more 
missionary work than the Christian Church. 
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Employers’ 
Unions vs. 


Seen Ciien future struggle. 


CURRENT DISCUSSION—BOTH SIDES 


While there has been a temporary truce in most parts of the industrial 
world, the organizations on both sides have openly been preparing for a 
President Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, has been urging the unions to strengthen themselves against a 


conflict inevitable when industrial depression sets in; while President Parry, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has met with remarkable success in ‘marshaling employers 


for mutual support against the federated unionist. 


Each side in a striking way claims to 


be fighting for ‘‘American principles’? and for the ‘‘ Protection of Workingmen’’—the 
employers contending that fundamental American principle is individual liberty which 


the employees contend that it is the right of common men to govern themselves. 


A clear 


account of what the employers’ organizations have been doing and a compact statement 
of the attitude of the labor organizations toward their new antagonists may be found in 


the following extracts: 


THE NEW UNIONS OF EMPLOYERS—JOHN KEITH IN 
‘*HARPER’S WEEKLY” 

In this new union of employers, the labor 
union has been frequently taken as a model, and 
it is to be feared that the ruthlessness of labor 
unionism will be adopted. In several cases 
these methods have already been used; the 
sympathetic strike has been met with the 
sympathetic lockout, and boycott with blacklist. 
Toncuaie ersare under heavy individual bonds 
to obey} the mandates of an executive board 
known as the board of governors. . . . The 
board of governors deals with nothing but labor 
problems. Before any cessation or resumption 


of work can be ordered, however, a quorum of 
seventy-five per cent. of the associations repre- 
sented is required, and four-fifths of this quorum 


must be in favor. . Of national associa- 
tions there are fifty-nine, including the ad- 
vertisers, the publishers, the horseshoers, the 
tailors, the bakers, the plumbers, the con- 
fectioners, the lye manufacturers, the plaster- 
ers, the stove founders, and the typothete. 
Of district and State associations there are 
sixty-six. Of local organizations, including 
citizens’ alliances, there are 323. . . . The 
publicity department of this movement is a 
strong feature. It was formerly the custom for 
employers to decline interviews. The new 

irit is to give the widest publicity to every- 

ing. . . . In case strikes are declared, 
after all, the employers, if organized, become 
almost omnipotent. They are building up a 
code of legal procedure, and the different associa- 
tions per wed briefs and court decisions, and 
such forms of injunctions as have been most 
readily granted by the courts and most com- 
pletely sustained. It is one of their cardinal 
principles that one of the best ways to avoid 
strikes is to refuse absolutely to discuss any 
uestion unless the men continue to work during 
iscussion. . . The united oo og can 
endure a lockout far longer than laboring men 
can endure a strike. They are a long way 
from starvation at the worst, while the laboring 
man in comparison is very near it at the best. 


A TIME TO BE CAREFUL—HENRY COHEN IN 
‘“*RETAIL CLERKS’ ADVOCATE” 


The principle of co-operation, the art of 
working together, as learned and practised by 
the labor organizations, is something that 
employers cannot even remotely understand. 
. . . The first proof of this hes in the fact 
that the members thereof have so little con- 
fidence in each other that a promise to work 
together is never sufficient, but, whenever an 
important step is taken, the members have to be 
put under heavy penalties to carry it out. 
; The employers’ organizations, as soon as 
formed, make their first move against the unions 
by trying to hunt i some excuse to worry them 
in court. . . Ifa strike is in progress or a 
picket is maintained, the union must ordinarily 
win in a reasonably short time or else be utterly 
defeated. Knowing this very well, the draggin 
of the union into court by the employers 
organization, the getting out of an injunction, 
and the like, ties up everything immediately, as 
far as the union is concerned. When the 
organization finally presents its side to the 
court, no matter how just its case is, the reason 
for striking or picketing may have passed away, 
the court dismisses the suit, but the object of 
hampering the labor organization has been 
accomplished, and there is no redress. It is, 
therefore, their duty to hold back in anything 
that even resembles radical action until this 
craze for one ers’ organizations will have run 
its course, which it musi do in the course of the 
next year or two. At a time when its every 
action is watched for the sole p of making 
an excuse to get it into trouble, that is the time 
when true unionists, having the cause at heart, 
will be more careful than ever before, At no 
time in the history of labor unions in this 
country has there been so much real need for con- 
servative action, and if they will spend the next 
two years in strengthening themselves in every 

ossible way they can, and carefully avoid falling 
into the trap that has been laid for them, they 
= befquite safe for years to come there- 
after. 














A Little 








A National Issue 


Garrison: 














Literary sensations,real literary sensations, 
are rare. In America they do not exist save 
in the matter of enormous sales. France 
occasionally producesthem, though she is apt 
to give us the sensational instead. Russia 
has been so far their most fertile soil—which 
only means that Russia has a press censor. 
And now out of Germany has come the big- 
gest literary sensation ina generation. So'great 
is it that it has passed the limits of mere 
sensation and become a cause célébre. The 
German government has been forced to take 
cognizance of it and even His Majesty, 
the Emperor, has given it profound con- 
sideration. As for its author, Lieutenant 
Bilse, ‘‘ Fritz von der Kyrburg,”’ he has paid 
the penalty of truth—he has undergone 
court-martial and has been sentenced to six 
months imprisonment. His book has been 
suppressed and its further printing inter- 
dicted. But all this has come too late. In 
a remarkably short time the bookran through 
one hundred thousand copies, and its dis- 
cussion has grown so important that it has 
become for Germany a national issue. 

And the book? Upon the cover of the 
American edition* there is a design which 
consists of a Prussian eagle upon which is 
pressed a smaller design composed of wine 
bottles, cards, a glass of champagne, and a 
dueling pistol. If you could add to this 
choice collection a woman’s glove and a 
glimpse of a barracks, you would have a 
symbolic representation of this book. For 
it is at once a picture of German army life in 
a small barracks and a picture of all that is 
petty and sordid in human character. It 
is powerful, it is strong and there is no 
doubting the meaning or sincerity of its 
author, but it is pessimistic, almost brutally 
so. 

To consider this book first as a story pure 
and simple, we are struck by the fact that it 
is the work of a novice. It is not a great 
novel in any sense of the word. Even taken 
as a novel with a purpose, it is far from 
perfect. i with such work as that 


done by Zola it pales into miserable medi- 
ocrity. It lacks unity, is episodic, and in 
point of style, if such may be judged by a 
very excellent translation, it is distinctly 
amateurish. The novel is in fact almost a 
brochure. 

Being such, it naturally follows that the 
pictures of character and scene will be vivid. 
And vivid they are—microscopically vivid. 
But these views, even complete as they seem, 
are done from the outside rather than by 
internal psychology. Yet what a view do 
they give of the life in a provincial barracks! 
What a view of human character! Since 
the German government and press have 
given this book such wide comment, it must 
be held that it is a fairly accurate transcript 
of the life depicted. This being so, what 
are we to think of this phase of German 
character? Rarely has there been a story 
which shows the pettiness and brutality and 
sensuality of man and the fickleness and 
degradation of woman as does this book. 
Intrigue, gossip, excess, immorality, above 
all pettiness, are seen on every page. Behind 
every person you can see the satyr leering 
in sensual brutality. Its central theme, so 
far as it has one, is as repulsive and as far 
from idealism as anything could possibly 
be. Immoral in its outline, it is bitterly 
moral because of the bluntness with which 
it is told. There is no glamor to the vice 
here depicted. 

But all this is not enough to cause a 
national sensation—surely not .enough to 
cause the imprisonment of its author. It 
was in a far different kettle that the storm 
was brewed. It was because this book 
struck at the most cherished institution 
of the Fatherland; it was because it has 
dared to criticize in scathing terms the 
military and militarism; it is because it 
has flayed the conditions now existent in 
German barracks; it is because it has 
pointed out abuses and dared to show a 
corrective that the whole of Germany has 
become inflamed and that this book has 
become a political issue. As Wolf von 
Schierbrand says in his excellent introduc- 
tion: ‘‘The Bilse book and the Bilse case 
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have formed the theme for divers debates 
in the Reichstag. On an _ interpellation 
from some of the delegates, the Minister of 
War, General von Ernem, made some inter- 
esting admissions. He did not deny that 
Bilse had stated in the guise of fiction 
established facts; nor did he repudiate the 
statement that the conditions described by 
the author existed in duplicate form or 
worse in many garrisons of the empire. 
The Kaiser himself was forced much against 
his will to take notice of the Bilse book. A 
detailed report was made to him by the 
Chief of his Private Military Cabinet, 
General Hilsen-Haseler, on all the essential 
facts underlying the plot of ‘A Little 
Garrison.’ He expressed himself as much 
grieved at the terrible revelations in it. In 
their totality they presented a state of facts 
of which he himself, thoroughly acquainted 
as he deemed himself to be with conditions 
in his army, had been ignorant. ”’ 

There is no doubting the point which 
Lieutenant Bilse tries to bring out. It is the 
enervating and deleterious effect both upon 
character and army of conditions now exist- 
ing in army barracks. Chief of these con- 
ditions is the gambling spirit; closely allied 
to this are of course drinking, luxurious 


living and debt contracting. Scene after 
scene of disgraceful drinking bouts and their 


attending evils, the author paints. And the 
perniciousness of borrowing and the usurer 
is seen in no uncertain light. From such 
excesses follow naturally two things—a 
vitiated sense of ideals upon marriage and 
intrigue after marriage. The only possible 
escape from such debts the young officer 
finds to be ‘“‘money marriages,’’ which shall 
recoup his depleted morals and bank 
account, or else—to play the spy upon some 
higher officer and extort by blackmail. 
These intrigues are in turn a natural result of 
conditions. A small garrison, whose posi- 
tion is rarely changed, reaches in its ex- 
clusiveness a state of ennui, to escape which 
intrigue is the natural panacea. Lieutenant 
Bilse has more than one incident to make his 
point. All the idealism, all the fine heroic 
and enthusiastic spirit which should charac- 
terize services—all these are blighted by this 
petty, degraded life. 

There is stili one other phase of army life 
which the author brings out, and that is the 
brutality of the higher officers to sub- 
ordinates—the coarse callousness of those 
high in rank toward those below them. An 
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example here will point the meaning more 
clearly and at the same time show one of the 
most powerful incidentsof the book. Itis the 
case of Sergeant Schmitz. After a friendly 
drinking bout at the home of Vice-Sergeant- 
Major Roth, Schmitz and Roth, the best of 
comrades, go to the stables one night to 
inspect the feeding of the horses. Roth, 
unscrupulous, drunken, having been piqued 
by the result of his own brutality, looks 
about for someone upon whom to vent his 
spleen. It happens that a little fodder is 
left over. Here is the dialogue which 
follows: 

‘“‘He, Roth, looked in the fodder chest. 

‘“* ‘Give the rest to ‘“‘Zeus,’’ he hasn’t got 
quite enough and he looks lean as a goat,’ 
he said to Schmitz. 

“*No,’ Schmitz retorted, ‘he won’t get 
any more. He has got enough—more than 
is good for him—and this morning he struck 
out and hit a man. The horses are getting 
crazy, standing all the time in the stable and 
munching their oats.’ 

“*Oh, give it to him anyway; he can 
stand it.’ 

“ *But why? It’s nonsense!’ 

**Roth had a new access of fury; nothing 
enraged him as much as to be contradicted. 

““*Give him the rest, I say!’ he said 
roughly to Schmitz. 

“But Schmitz shut the lid of the chest and 
answered shortly: ‘I’m glad when I can 
save some fodder!’ and with that he pushed 
away the cart. 

“Roth, quite beside himself, shouted, 
‘Sergeant Schmitz, you will not carry out 
my orders! I shall report you.’ ” 

And he does—maliciously, unjustly re- 
ports him. And poor Schmitz is haled to 
courtmartial, unjustly tried and sentenced 
to two months in jail! This to a man who has 
been zealous in his service, had been joking 
with his superior, and who had meant no 
After two months Schmitz 
comes out of jail—a criminal—is forced to 
resign, and leaves the army, practically dis- 
graced—and all for a joking word. The 
next that is heard of Schmitz is when he 
returns one night, lies in wait for Roth and 
soundly beats him. We get one more view 
of Schmitz, and this a most significant one— 
he stands on the platform addressing a large 
audience. He has turned socialist. It is 
thus that socialism is fostered. 

Perhaps as clear and concise a statement 
of Lieutenant Bilse’s thesis as can be given 
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is to be had in his own words—the words of 
one of the characters of the book: 


Lieutenant Bleibtreu sat in a brown study, a 
few feet away from the players, deep in his 
melancholy thoughts. The army, his military 
career, intercourse with his brother officers and 
their ladies—it was all a grave disappointment to 
him. His illusions were gone, though it was 
but a couple of years since he had donned the 
bright, showy, glittering dragoon uniform, so 
attractive to the neophyte. 
home, of his dear, patient, loving mother, whose 
constant preoccupation he was; of his lovely, 
self-denying sisters, whose dowry was fast going 
while he was himself enjoying himself in the 
“king’s service.’"” Washe? Was he “enjoying” 
himself? Was this—this hollow, stupid round 
of the coarsest pleasures and the equally coarse 
and stupid round of duties—really what he had 
looked forward to? 

The young man sighed. The absence of the 
wife of his captain, Frau Kénig, rendered him 
still more melancholy. Bah, it was disgusting! 
And to think that this was the profession most 
highly honored, most envied in the Fatherland! 
To think that it had always been drummed in his 
ears, ever since early childhood, that to ‘“‘wear 
the king’s coat’’ would exalt him high above his 
fellow mortals! 

Comradeship! What a fine word when it bears 
out its full meaning, Lieutenant Bleibtreu. But 
what was it here? What had he found the 


practical construction of the term? To follow 
yi by day, step by step, in the same treadmill of 


routine, only relieved | occasional but 
all too brief glimpses of the freedom that lay 
beyond “‘the service’’"—that was the meaning of 
comradeship. There was none of that unselfish 
intimacy, that ready sympathy and help between 
the members of the caste into which he had risen 
on the proud day he first read his name amon 
the Kaiser’s appointments in the Armee-Verord- 
nungsblatt. Dead sea fruit! Ashes that taste 
bitter on the tongue! 

Certainly there were exceptions. He himself 
had heard of some such cases of comradeship as 
he had dreamed of when still a slim little cadet in 
the military academy; cases where one comrade 
lifted the other, the younger and less experienced, 
up to his higher level; cases where one comrade 
sacrificed himself for the other. But these must 
be very rare, he oon. for he had never seen 
such a case himself. hat he had seen was the 
casting into one stiff, unchanging form of so 
many individualities not suited to each other. 
It was the hollow mockery of the thing that 
— so on him. And what would be the 
en 

Though young in the service, he had seen men 
meant for better things broken as a reed on the 
wheel of military formalism; he had seen them 
retiring when but in the prime of life, broken in 
spirit, unfit for any new career, impaired in 
health, Bye say useless—victims of the con- 
ventional ideas that rule supreme in the army. 
Others he had seen forced to resign, overloaded 
with a burden of debt, ruined financially, 
physically, morally bankrupt—all due to the 
tirsel and glitter, to the ceaseless temptations 
thrown into the path of the German army 


e was thinking of . 
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officer. A young civilian, even when the son of 
wealthy parents, is not coaxed and wheedled into 
a network of useless expenditure as is the 
youngest army officer, waylaid everywhere by 
the detestable gang of “army usurers,”” who 
follow him to the bitter end, knowing that to 
repudiate even the shadiest debt means disgrace 
and dismissal from the army to every officer, no 
matter if his follies have been committed at an 
age when other young boys are still subject to 
closest supervision. 

Deep lines had formed on Bleibtreu’s smooth 
forehead, and he was visibly startled when the 
cheery, round voice of his squadron commander, 
Captain K6nig, recalled him to his surroundings. 

‘And that’s what they call pleasure,’’ said he, 
sitting down on the sofa beside his young lieuten- 
ant, for whom he felt something like paternal 
affection. ‘If such entertainments were at least 
arranged beforehand, with the consent or at the 
instance of the juniors themselves—for I will say 
nothing about us older men—but no! Frau 
Stark commands, and the whole regiment, from 
the colonel down to the youngest cornet, has 
simply to obey. Disgraceful, I say. Why, we 
cannot even choose our own tipple on such 
occasions. The colonel simply orders that a Ma 
bowl be composed, and we have to brew it, drin 
it, and—pay for it. This evening will cost us a 
pretty penny again. A glass of apollinaris 
would be far more palatable, and certainly much 
cheaper and appropriate at this temperature than 
this confounded sweetish studd, which gives one 
a headache fit to split the skull next morning.”’ 

‘‘ Quite true, Captain,” replied the young man. 
“This form of quasi-official pressure, even in 
one’s private expenditures, is one of the worst 
curses of our profession. It has indirectly caused 
the ruin of many a promising young officer, I’ve 
been told.” 

“Yes, my boy, you are quite right,"’ answered 
Konig. ‘It is amazing how many officers have 
been forced into retirement of recent years 
solely because of unpaid and unpayable debts. 
Things in this respect cannot go on much longer. 
For the ruin of thousands of these young officers 
means also the ruin of their families, and among 
them many of the oldest and best in the empire. 
An unhealthy craze for luxurious living has 
seized upon the army, and God alone knows how 
it will end some day. It is a thing which will 
and must frighten every true patriot, and I wish 
our most gracious sovereign would take up this 
matter more earnestly.” 

“Yes, His Majesty does not attach enough 
importance to this chapter. 

“And yet the remedy would be such a simple 
one,”’ remarked the captain. “If His Majesty 
would simply issue a decree to the effect that no 
debts of army officers up to captain’s rank shall 
be recoverable in court, that would be the end of 
army usury, and with it would be removed the 
worst cancer of which the whole army suffers. 
Once the certainty that ultimately they are sure 
of their money would be gone, these leeches 
would no longer trouble the gay and shiftless 
young officer whom they now pursue with the 
persistence of bloodhounds. But what is the 
use of saying this? His Majesty himself is not 
without blame in these things. As long as his 
personal example all tells the other way, how 
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can we expect the army to become prudent and 
economical?”’ 

“However, Captain, that is not the sole 
trouble. I think as long as we as a class—or 
caste—are taught that we are something better 
than the civilian population, so long as we are 
guided by another code of ethics, erecting an 
insurmountable barrier around us, there can be 
no real reform. Such prejudices, or rather such 
systematic teaching, must inevitably lead to 
sharp separation between the professional soldier 
class and the rest of the people. Good heavens, 
this is the twentieth century, and no longer the 
middle ages, we’re living in. Caste and ex- 
clusive privileges must go, else——”’ 

“Sh! Sh! Lower your voice, my dear boy— 
the colonel is looking our way, and over there 
stands Muller, the adjutant, always ready for 
tale-bearing. Let us get up and take a stroll 
in the moonlight, or, better still, let us go home.”’ 

The lieutenant accompanied his superior 
officer as far as the door of his dwelling, and on 
the way spoke in tones of real concern of the fact 
that the cleavage between the private soldier 
and his superiors was so great. 

“After all,”” he remarked, ‘‘many of these 
poor devils are every bit as well educated as we— 
some of them even better—and as long as this 
is supposed to be a ‘nation in arms,’ and not, 
as in the eighteenth century, an army of mer- 
cenaries, no such strict difference, socially, ought 
to be made. Do you know, I often think the 
Socialists are not wrong in some things they 
urge.” 

“For goodness sake, my dear Lieutenant, 
don’t let any such remarks escape you anywhere 
else,’? said Captain Konig, in a scared voice. 
But they had reached the captain’s door, and so 
they shook hands and parted. 
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Bleibtreu lived at the other end of the strag- 
gling little town. In walking leisurely home, he 
ollowed his train of thought. The systematic 
brutality shown the common soldier—even the 
non-com. (though not in so pronounced a 
manner)—by his fellow-officers had from the 
start been very much against his taste. ‘They 
don’t see the defender of the Fatherland in 
him,’’ thought he, ‘‘ but a the green man, 
unused to strict discipline and to the narrowly 
bound round of dull duties, the clumsy, ungainly 
recruit, or the smarter, but even more un- 
sympathetic private of some experience whose 
drill is an unpleasant task for them, and who, 
they know, hates and abominates them in his 
heart.’’ And he remembered scenes of such 
brutality, the unwilling witness of which he had 
been. Such cruelty and abuse of power, he felt, 
was playing into the hands of the Socialist 
Party. ‘‘These young men, fresh from the 
ory or the workshop,”’ he mused, ‘cannot 
elp losing all their love for the army. So long 
as they serve in it, of course, they will not risk 
those punishments for expressing their real 
thoughts which the military law metes out with 
such draconic severity; they will prefer suffering 
in silence the injustice, cruelty and inhuman 
treatment to which, at one time or another, 
nearly every one of them is subjected during their 
period of active service. But once dismissed to 
the reserve, how many, many thousands of them 
will naturally turn to the only political party 
with us which dares to oppose with courage 
militarism and all its fearful excrescences! And 
all this,’’ he continued inwardly, ‘‘is the natural 
result of a long period of deadening, enervating 
peace. Oh, if there were but a war! All this 
dross would then glide off us, and the true metal 
underneath would once more shine forth.”’ 








Senator Beveridge’s “Russian Advance” 








Whatever else may be said of Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge’s book, ‘‘The Russian 
Advance,” it certainly is timely. The sub- 
ject matter was gathered by him during a 
journey through the Far East in 1go1, and 
since that year indeed many things have 
been happening in the Orient. But the 
‘‘Russian advance” had been going on for 
a long time, and therefore Senator Bever- 
idge was in a way to get both information 
and impressions which would be highly 
significant for several years to come. To 
some extent, criticism of the book is fore- 
stalled by the author’s statement that 
‘‘nothing has been essayed except to give 


*** The Russian Advance.” By Albert J, Beveridge, Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


the reader a faithful report of what any in- 
quiring traveler may see and hear for him- 
self if he should take the journey.’”’ On the 
other hand, it may be said that the actual 
value of the ‘‘report”’ of any ‘‘inquiring 
traveler” depends as largely upon the tem- 
perament as upon the mental capacity of 
that traveler. And many of these pages 
suggest the rhetorician and speech-maker 
rather than the historian or the scholar. 
But it would be indeed captious to deny that 
in ‘‘The Russian Advance” the reader will 
find much that is real history, and many 
pages that make highly interesting reading. 

Speaking of the size of Manchuria, the 
author gives these comparisons: ‘If you 
will take Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, their 
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combined area is less than half that of 
Manchuria. Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, and all New England are less than 
one-half the size of Manchuria, and no 
richer in resources.’’ By way of continental 
comparison, we are reminded that Germany 
and France together are ‘‘scarcely larger 
than the three great Chinese provinces com- 
bined under the general term, Manchuria. 
Here, then, is an empire capable of 
sustaining fifty millions of people, and with 
scarcely more than fifteen million inhabi- 
tants at present; an empire with two of the 
best ports in the world for commercial and 
military purposes, with coal of a high quality 
immediately at hand; an empire which, in 
its strategic situation on the Pacific and in 
all Oriental affairs, is second only to the 
commanding position of Japan itself. And 
all over this territory Russia has spread her 
tangible influence in less than seven years. 
Indeed, it may be accepted as a settled 
fact that Russia has already acquired Man- 
churia, if she concludes to remain there, 
although it is still nominally Chinese and no- 
Russian. .’ Mr. Beveridge regards 
as ‘‘one of the most significant truths in the 
peculiar progress of Russian expansion,”’ the 
fact that it has been accomplished appar- 
ently without friction between the Russian 
and the native. ‘The Russian moujik, 
stupid and ignorant man and ruinous agri- 
culturist as he is, yet wins his fields from 
man and nature by two invariable qualities 
—his fixedness to the soil and the stolidity 
of his good-nature.’”’ One of the more 
purely military features of the ‘‘advance”’ 
the author alludes to in these words: 
‘About Nikolsk are military barracks and 
storehouses. Whatever you think of the 
policy and character, you cannot but respect 
the power and strategical far-sightedness of 
the men who erected on this spot the tre- 
mendous and substantial military buildings 
that exist there. From Nikolsk, Russia can 
pour her warriors into Manchuria, Korea, 
Japan, with almost equal facility. 
And so Nikolsk is full of barracks. 


And 
these barracks are full of soldiers, and these 
soldiers are drilling, drilling, always drill- 


ing.’”’ Incidentally, Mr. Beveridge declares 
that he was not in the least interfered with 
when he examined these war-like prepara- 
tions at close range. 

After remarking the improvement in 
Manchurian towns, wrought by the Russian 
element, the author goes on: ‘‘It is not in- 
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tended in this noting of peaceful activities 
to minimize the soldier in Manchuria. He 
is there, and there in large numbers. 

But the Russian soldier is in Manchuria, not 
there with the rifle and sword only, but with 
the shovel, and pickaxe, and adze, 

for the Russian soldier is more of a laboring 
man, after all, than he is a fighting man.’ 
But the Russian peasant, with his wife and 
family are there, too, says the author. 
‘‘And,” he adds, ‘‘a land where a people’s 
dead are buried, where a people’s children 
are born, becomes to that people a sacred 
soil. It is all quite ‘temporary,’ of 
course; you can read it for yourself in the 
treaty. But the Slav root strikes 
quickly into new soil, and having struck, 
history tells us that, usually, it stays.” 

In a chapter on ‘‘Other Methods of Ad- 
vance,”’ after dwelling upon the fact that the 
Russian Church is firmly established wher- 
ever the Russian peasants and soldiers are 
found, and pointing to the very great in- 
fluence which it has, he tells in glowing 
language how the Russian ruthlessly scat- 
tered, and practically exterminated, the 
robber bands which, for years, had terrorized 
and exacted tribute from southwestern 
Manchuria, through Mukden to Kirin in 
central-eastern Manchuria. ‘‘Through this 
territory the trade of Manchuria, and even 
a portion of the commerce of Trans-Baikal 
Siberia passes. Over this commerce the 
robbers of Manchuria exercised such terror- 
ism that merchants, Chinese as well as 
foreign, finally came to recognize the author- 
ity of these powers of pillage. , 
Russia did not hesitate for an instant. (This 
was in the summer of 1901.) Muk- 
den was instantly garrisoned with 12,000 
Russian soldiers, and a flying 
body (none but the Russian Government 
knows how many), was placed in the field. 
— Three thousand robbers were killed 
in less than six weeks; two thousand were 
captured, and the rest were scattered and 
hunted like beasts into the caves and fast- 
nesses of the concealing mountains. The 
power of organized brigandage in Manchuria 
has been destroyed, it is hoped and believed, 
forever.” 

The following chapter, ‘‘Types of Civil 
Agents of the Russian Advance,”’ considers 
at some length the men who have charge of 
the administrative functions incident to the 
railroad building in Manchuria, and the way 
in which that work is planned and directed. 
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For these men Mr. Beveridge expresses 
great admiration. And, incidentally, he 
quotes from a Chinese laborer, one of a gang 
of a thousand who were building heavy 
grades, this significant expression: ‘‘ We like 
the way the Russian treats us. We have 
work to do, are told how to do it, and are 
paid for it. We don’t know and we don’t 
care who governs the country. All we want 
is to make money so that we can buy food 
and tobacco and opium.’ And further 
along he quotes another significant declara- 
tion, this one from Engineer-in-Chief Tugo- 
vitch: ‘‘I know the road was not built for 
the purpose of seizing Manchuria, nor, as 
dreamers declare, for the purpose of ulti- 
mately controlling China. It was built for 
a plain engineering reason—namely, because 
of the impracticability of water transporta- 
tion down the Amur and Shilka rivers. The 
engineering difficulties and financial cost of 
continuing the Siberian lines along the 
Amur River are plain to everybody who 
takes that journey. Manchuria 
was between our lines and Trans-Baikal 
Siberia on the west and our port of Vladi- 
vostock on the east. Of course, 
when it became possible to lease Port 
Arthur and Talienhwan for a short period, 

common sense suggested the ex- 
tension of our lines to those ports. That is 
absolutely all there is in the purpose and 
consequence of the building of this road. 
Russia cannot colonize this territory if she 
would. The Russian cannot compete with 
the Chinaman as merchant, laborer, artisan. 
, So far, then, from the Russian 
peasant crowding out the Chinaman in this 
country, the very much more serious ques- 
tion is: How shall we preserve Siberia, and 
even Russia, from Chinese competition? 
The contract with the Chinese government 
for the construction of the road provides 
that the Chinese Government may take it off 
our hands in thirty years, and that in any 
event it shall become the absolute property 
of China in eighty years. I think, and all 
of the deeper students think, that exactly 
this will occur.” 

For the representatives of the army and 
navy whom he met, Mr. Beveridge expresses 
even more admiration than for the railroad 
men. He devotes a chapter, ‘‘ The Over- 
lords of the Czar’s Advancing Power in the 
Far East,’’ to eulogy of General Grodekoff, 
Governor of Eastern Siberia and Manchuria, 
and Admiral Alexieff, the viceroy whose 
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name has already appeared so frequently in 
the newspaper dispatches from the Far East. 
Of Alexieff he says: ‘‘He is as quick in 
speech as is Admiral Dewey, of whom again 
and again you are reminded when talking to 
him.” 

A chapter entitled ‘‘Results of the 
Russian Railway Advance” explains at 
length how the Manchurian road increases 
almost incalculably the value and effective- 
ness of that other great project, the Siberian 
railway. ‘‘First of all, the road branches 
off from the Siberian railroad about one 
thousand miles from Vladivostock and 
takes practically a straight course, a little 
to the north of the middle of Manchuria, 
to Vladivostock. Thus the port of Vladi- 
vostock, on the Pacific, is directly connected 
with Moscow, St. Petersburg, Berlin and 
Paris, without varying the mode of trans- 
portation, or even changing cars. In the 
second place this road, on its way to Vladi- 
vostock, cuts a great artery of Manchuria, 
the Sungari River, several hundred miles 
south of the point where this principal 
commercial tributary of the Amur empties 
into the large stream. Thus, water com- 
munication is secured with the rich mining 
and agricultural Russian provinces north of 
the Amur River. But the harbor 
of Vladivostock is frozen part of the year, 
and so, in the third place, the Russians 
were building, at the time of the author’s 
investigations, and have now completed, 
another branch of this road from Harbin. 

Almost due south to Port Arthur 
and Dalni, on the never frozen sea.’”’ But 
as to the present actual commercial value 
of the railroad, the author goes on to say: 
“‘The Siberian-Manchurian road will bring 
very little European merchandise into the 
Orient for some time to come. It is too 
long a haul. At the lowest possible rates 
the freight charge is so heavy that any 
thought of competition with ship lines for 
that class of business does not appear 
possible, for the present, at least.’’ ; 
This is a fact of first-class importance to 
America. We are less than five thousand 
miles from Oriental markets, and our 
competitors—Germany, England, Russia 
and France—are practically eight or nine 
thousand miles away by water.” As to 
the effect of the Manchurian railway upon 
American commerce, the author says: ‘‘It 
appears that it and the Siberian road will 
serve as highways for the introduction of 
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European and American products into the 
very shops of the merchants and homes of 
the people in the interior of Manchuria, 
and into the markets of Siberia itself, until 
a point is reached where American mer- 
chants cannot afford to ship farther west- 
ward and where Moscow merchants can 
afford to pay the railway freights.’’ In the 
next chapter, the author calls attention to 
the fact that the Manchurian road has 
bought several million dollars’ worth of 
engines, machinery, rails and so on from 
American manufacturers, and that ‘‘ most of 
the equipment for the Manchurian road is 
American, a small percentage of it is French, 
very little Russian.”” In this connection 
the author remarks that ‘“‘it is said not one 
foot of the right of way occupied by private 
persons was taken without compensation 
which was always adequate and often 
much in excess of the actual value of the 
land.”? And, as another expression of Rus- 
sia’s policy to avoid offending the people or 
their prejudices: ‘‘Sometimes the railroad 
will make strange little deflections to avoid 
aclump of trees; but it is not the trees which 
the road is avoiding. It is the graves of 
which the little grove is the monument. 
; Sometimes, though, the expense of 
avoiding these burying-grounds was too 
great, and the railroad had to pay the 
family their own price for the land where 
their ancestors were sleeping, then the 
remains were exhumed and placed else- 
where.” 

In the next two chapters, ‘‘A Diplomatic 
Game for an Empire,’”’ and ‘‘How Russia 
at last Reached the Unfrozen Sea,’’ we have 
what is at least a very readable account of 
how Japan was induced (if not forced) by 
the allied powers to abandon Port Arthur; 
of how Russia persuaded China to grant 
her authority to extend the Siberian road 
through Manchuria by securing a reduction 
of one-fifth of the interest of China’s war 
debt to Japan and guaranteeing the loan 
itself; of how Germany seized the town of 
Kaiochau to enforce a demand for the 
murder of two German missionaries in 
Shan-Tung province, and how Russia made 
this an excuse for occupying Port Arthur. 

Under the caption, ‘‘Collision of Russia’s 
Advance with Japan,’’ the reader is given a 
pretty clear idea of the geography of that 
portion of the Orient in which all these 
things have been going on. Speaking of 
Korea, the author says it is inevitable that 
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it shall become either Russian or Japanese. 
‘And if it be Japanese,”’ he goes on, “‘it will 
be a powerful factor in preventing Man- 
churia from ever becoming Russian.’’ Not 
to speak of the political menace which 
Korea as a Russian province would be to 
Japan, the Island Empire is already “‘seri- 
ously crowded for living room for her 
people,’’ and certainly will become more so 
as her civilization advances, and her death- 
rate decreases. ‘‘Manchuria, with its com- 
paratively scanty population, and climatic 
conditions like those of Japan, would have 
been an ideal spot for the planting of a 
Japanese Empire with the surplus Japanese 
population. On the other hand, in addition 
to the other reasons given why Russia con- 
siders Manchuria desirable, is the fact that 
she, also, feels that the natural pressure of 
her population requires Russian occupation 
of Manchuria. Still another funda- 
mental reason for this conflict is . the 
fear entertained by every Russian, German 
and French statesman . that Japan 
intends to reorganize the Chinese Empire; 
and that Japan regards this as her ‘destiny’ 
no one who has ever gone over the ground 
will deny. It is thus easy to see 
that the Japanese conception of the Oriental 
‘destiny’ of Japan and the Russian con- 
ception of the Oriental ‘destiny’ of Russia 
come into a face-to-face conflict. 

So it appears that this dispute . may 
have to be settled, in the final analysis, by 
trial of battle.’’ ‘‘And if war does come,”’ 
concludes Senator Beveridge in a character- 
istic peroration, ‘‘there are more contradic- 
tory elements of strength, more contradic- 
tory conditions than in any war 
of modern times. It will be a great 
drama, and when the curtain falls on its 
last desperate act, the destiny of the East, 
and in a certain sense the future of the 
world, will be forecast by the flag which flies 
in triumph over the carnage of that final 
triumph.” 

Naturally, an _ especially interesting 
chapter at this moment is that which dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Soldier of the Russian Advance 
and the Soldier of Japan.” ‘‘ Perhaps the 
finest specimens of physical manhood per- 
sonally observed at any place in any 
country,’’ says the author, ‘“‘were, on the 
average, the Russian Cossacks and the 
Russian common soldiers along the Amur 
and in Manchuria. They are big men— 
necks thick, shoulders powerful, chests deep, 
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legs sturdy, great room for play of lung, 
great stomach capacity, heavy-skulled, 
ruddy-countenanced. And _ when, 
day after day, you note that their food is 
principally sour-cabbage soup, black bread, 
dried fish and weak tea, you have discovered 
two elements which, you will find if you will 
converse with educated Russians, the Rus- 
sian military theorist largely counts in any 
conflict which hereafter may occur with any 
nation. I have myself seen Russians 
go for two days practically without food, 
and also without complaining. - So 
we see that Russid’s human instrument of 
war with Japan is an elementally 
vital creature, with knotted muscles and 
strong legs, and hairy breast, and doglike 
obedience, and child-like faith in his military 
‘fathers’ (his officers), a religious feeling so 
profound that it has no questioning , 

woven into the texture and substance of his 
very being.’’ As to the Japanese soldier, 
our author says: ‘‘First of all, they are 
little men. In weight and strength and all 
the elements of physical preponderance, the 
Russian might almost be said to be the equal 
of two Japanese. The courage of 


the Japanese is admitted willingly, even by 


the Russians themselves. As well 
disciplined troops as ever seen are those of 
the Japanese army. Their tactics 
are almost wholly German, even to the 
artificial and exhausting ‘goose step’ on 
parade. Indeed, the Japanese army is a 
perfect machine, built on the German model, 
but perfected at minute points and in ex- 
quisite detail with the peculiar ability of the 
Japanese for diminutive accuracy and 
completeness. P They are hardy fel- 
lows, too—not apparently of a high in- 
telligence as revealed in physiognomy or 
cranial development, but with suggestions of 
the bull-terrier. But it is not 
thought that they have the endurance of 
their Russian antagonists. For one thing, 
they are fed more than the Russian soldiers 
are fed. Unlike the Russians, they 
have no religious services in quarters, and, 
in reality, no definite religious faith. The 
Japanese soldier goes into battle burning 
with the thought of dying for the good 
Mikado, dying for the glory of the flag of the 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S 


“XUSSIAN ADVANCE” 


Crimson Sun. The Russian soldier goes into 
battle with a little metal cross next to his very 
heart. The Japanese navy, prac- 
tically all of which is at home and instantly 
available for war, is one of the best fighting 
naval organizations in the world. 
But neither is the Russian navy to be sneered 
at. Steadily, slowly, almost stealthily, she 
is increasing her maritime armament in the 
Orient. It must not be forgotten that the 
pet and pride and hope of the Russian 
nation has been her navy ever since the time 
that Peter the Great established it.”’ 
The foregoing review covers about one- 
third of the book, and includes the chapters 
which deal more directly with the history of 
the present situation in the far East. And 
there are significant chapters, too, on ‘‘ The 
Russian Advance Paralleled by the German 
Advance’’—wherein the Germans are given 
credit for the most substantial commercial 
achievements in the Orient—on ‘‘American 
Needs in the Orient,’’ on ‘‘ American Progress 
in the Far East’’ and on ‘‘Siberia: the High- 
way of Russian Advance.’’ The other 
chapters are entitled, ‘‘High and Low 
Water Marks of Siberian Progress,’’ ‘‘ The 
Red Day of Blagovestchensk,’’ ‘‘ Russian 
Capital and Labor,” ‘‘ The Russian Working- 
man,’ ‘‘The Labor Laws of Russia,’’ ‘‘ The 
Independent Peasant Artisan,” ‘‘ February 
19, 1861, the Birthday of Russian Industrial 
Freedom,”’ ‘‘Holy Russia, the Orthodox 
Nation,’”’ ‘‘Priest, People and Church,” 
‘*Russian National Ideals,’’ ‘‘ Russian Points 
of View—Russian Opinions of American 
Institutions,’’ ‘‘ Things Casually Observed,”’ 
““The Russian Common School and Country 
Hospital’? and ‘‘Three Russiansof World 
Fame’’—Leo Tolstoi, Sergius Witte and 
Constantine Pobyedonstseff. The appendix 


gives the text (or the greater part of it) of 


the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the Mikado’s. 
Rescript withdrawing from Manchuria, the 
(reputed) Cassini convention, the Russo- 
Manchurian railway agreement, the Anglo- 
American Agreement Respecting Spheres of 
Influence in China, the Treaty of Offensive 
and Defensive Alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan and a ‘‘Specimen of the 
Regulations Concerning Foreign Joint Stock 
Companies Operating in Russia.’”’ 
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People 


in the Foreground 








Parke Godwin, who died in 
this city in January, was the 
last of the most brilliant 
group of idealists this coun- 
try has produced. When a very young 
man, Mr. Godwin, with George William 
Curtis and Charles A. Dana, were associated 
with Emerson, Ripley, Channing, Margaret 
Fuller and Theodore Parker in the famous 
attempt at Brook Farm to realize the ideais 
of equality and fraternity which inspired the 
radical reformers of 
that period quite as 
much as those of our 
own. They voiced, 
in American litera- 
ture, the democratic 
aspirations which 
then animated all 
Christendom, and 
which produced in 
every country in 
Western Europe a 
reform movement 
kindred to their own. 
In no European 
country, however, 
did this movement 
gain as strong a hold 
upon the foremost 
writers. Mr. God- 
win was not per- 
sonally a resident of 
Brook Farm, but 
was the editor of its 
paper, The Harbin- 
ger, when it was 
removed to New 
York, and his first 
volume, ‘‘A Popular 
View of the Doc- 
trines of Charles Fourier,’’ was in advocacy 
of the more practicable of the Fourier prin- 
ciples. But the best practical result of these 
early visions regarding universal human 
rights was found in thestrong support which 
all of these Brook Farm enthusiasts gave to 
the anti-slavery agitation. 

Mr. Godwin married the daughter of 
William Cullen Bryant, the editor and pub- 
lisher of the ‘‘Evening Post.”’ then the most 


The Late 
Parke Godwin 
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PARKE GODWIN 


influential Democratic paper in the country 
which championed the anti-slavery cause. 
The fact that both Mr. Bryant and Mr. 
Godwin had been identified with the Dem- 
ocratic party made their allegiance to the 
newly-formed Republican party of still 
greater value in bringing about its triumph 
in New York in 1860. During the Civil 
War, when Mr. Lincoln’s anti-slavery policy 
did not seem radical enough to satisfy the 
advanced wing of social Reformers, and a 
party rupture was 
threatened, Mr. 
Godwin went to 
Washington, and in 
personal conference 
with President Lin- 
coln, learned from 
him that he felt en- 
tirely as did the men 
Mr. Godwin repre- 
sented, and that he 
only waited for the 
ripening of events to 
take firmly the ad- 
vanced stand de- 
sired. Mr. Godwin’s 
report of this inter- 
view cemented party 
unity and renewed 
enthusiasm in the 
anti-slavery ranks. 

In Mr. Godwin’s 
later years he never 
forgot the visions of 
his younger man- 
hood, and in all his 
long years as editor 
of the “Evening 
Post” and the ‘‘Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” 
and as a writer of books and essays, he 
continued to sympathize with struggles to 
better the condition of the poorer classes. 

His literary activity continued until four 
years ago, when, at the age of eighty-three, 
he published ‘““A New Study of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets.’’ Among his other vol- 
umes was a biography of Mr. Bryant, 
whose complete works were edited by Mr. 
Godwin. 
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If he lives up to his convic- 
Mississippi’s tions—and there is little 
New Governor doubt that he will—James 
K. Vardaman, Mississippi’s 
new governor, is likely to become pretty 
conspicuous during his administration. 
Elected on the so-called ‘‘ white supremacy’”’ 
issue, Governor Vardaman, in his inaugural 
address, reiterated in most positive terms his 
extreme views on the race question, which, 
together with much denunciation—not to 
say abuse—of President Roosevelt, had been 
the theme of his campaign speaking. Some 
idea of what these views are may be gathered 
from the excerpts 
from his inaugural 
address, which will 
be found in the 
department of 
“Current Com- 
ment.”’ 

Governor Varda- 
man was born in 
1861, in Jackson 
County, Texas, 
whither his parents 
had removed from 
Holmes County, 
Mississippi, two 
years before. Seven 
years afterward, the 
family returned to 
Mississippi and made 
their home in 
Yallobusha County. 
The lad worked on 
his father’s farm 
until 1882, when he 
went to Carrollton, 
where he studied law 
and was admitted 
to the bar. He has 
served twice as 
president of the 
electoral college, for six years was a member 
of the State Legislature, and in 1892 and 
again in 1894 was elected speaker of that 
body. At the beginning of the war with 
Spain, Mr. Vardaman volunteered, and, 
although he was denied a commission, went 
to Cuba and during his service was advanced 
to the rank of major. He had twice before 
been a candidate for governor. 

A further suggestion as to the taste and 
temper of Governor Vardaman is furnished 
by the fact that, throughout a discussion of 
the race question written for a weekly paper, 
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he constantly uses the word ‘“‘nigger’’ for 
“negro.” 


Of women leaders in the ed- 
ucational world, one of the 
most gifted is the president 
of Bryn Mawr College, Miss 
M. Carey Thomas, a likeness of whom (after 
a striking portrait by John M. Sargeant) is 
reproduced herewith. Miss Thomas was 
born in Baltimore in 1857. She graduated 
at Cornell in 1877, and during the next year 
studied at Johns Hopkins University. From 
1879 to 1883 she continued her studies at 
Leipzig, and in the 
latter year was 
granted the degree 
of Ph.D. by the 
University of Zurich. 
She was appointed 
Professor of English 
at Bryn Mawr in 
1885, from 1885 to 
1894 was dean, and 
in that year was 
chosen president of 
the college. From 
1895 to 1899 she 
served as one of the 
trustees of Cornell. 
Miss Thomas is 
a firm advocate of 
what she considers 
the legitimate am- 
bitions of women. 
One of her most 
forceful utterances 
is herrecent arraign- 
ment of medical fac- 
ulties and physicians 
in general, for what 
she regards unfair 
and persistent dis- 
crimination against 
women who are endeavoring to fit them- 
selves for that profession. The telling 
points of this arraignment are presented 
in the pages of this issue devoted to 
**Medical Questions of Popular Interest.’’ 
Dr. Niels R. Finsen, the 
; Danish physician, whose 
Discoverer of the wonderful “light cure is 
Light Cure now scientifically estab- 
lished, was born on one of the Faroe islands 
forty-three years ago. He studied medicine 
for eight years at Copenhagen University, 


Miss Thomas 
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and took his doctor’s degree there in 1890, 
but continued ill-health had so dissipated 
his physical strength that he was obliged to 
abandon the idea of practising his profession, 
and for three years served his alma mater in 
the humble capacity of preceptor in anat- 
omy. His spare time, however, he devoted 
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rays are practically innocuous, and the red 
rays apparently are entirely so. At about 
this time, Dr. Finsen happened to find in 
the Copenhagen medical library a pamphlet 
published in 1832 by Dr. Pitou, of New Or- 
leans, wherein incidental reference was 
made to the fact that several soldiers who 


MISS M. CAREY THOMAS 


to patient and skillful study of the physio- 
logical action of light, with the result that he 
satisfied himself that of the colors which are 
blended in sunshine, the blue or actinic rays 
—also called the ‘“‘chemical rays’’—are the 
only ones which physiologically affect animal 


life to any considerable degree. The other 


had had smallpox while they were confined 
in a dungeon had recovered without the 
usual suppuration and scarring. With the 
insight which marks the true discoverer in 
the realm of exact and applied science, Dr. 
Finsen detected in the casual observation 
the principle which has made him famous 
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and has been an incalculable blessing to 
humanity. A month afterward he an- 


nounced and described his red-light treat- 
ment as a preventive of scarring due to 
smallpox, and in August, 1893, he demon- 
strated the accuracy of his theories by apply- 
ing it successfully to eight smallpox patients, 
with every one of whom the period of sup- 
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DR. NIELS R. FINSEN 


puration did not appear, while each recov- 
ered without a single scar. 

Dr. Finsen’s next discovery, no less won- 
derful, nor less beneficent in its results, was 
that the blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays 
control practically all of the bacteriological 
power exerted by light, and that this action 
is increased by focusing it through lenses. 
This theory was demonstrated in the fall of 
1895 quite as effectually as the red-light 
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treatment had been, and this time to the 
dreaded disease known as lupus, caused by 
the attack upon the surface of the body, 
commonly the face, of the bacteria of tuber- 
culosis. In six months, and with the crud- 
est implements, some blue water to filter 
out the red and ultra-red rays, and a com- 
mon lens held alternately by himself and a 
student for two hours a day—Dr. Finsen 
cured what had been considered a hopeless 
case of lupus. 

It is gratifying to observe that the value 

of Dr. Finsen’s discovery was very promptly 
recognized, not only by the introduction of 
his treatment in many European cities and 
in this country, but by a pension from the 
Danish Government and the award of a 
portion of the Nobel fund. 
From the authorship of fan- 
ciful comedies to the ideal- 
ist of the American stage, 
from editor of ‘‘Puck”’ to 
manager of a theatrical enterprise which 
is like to prove epoch-making—these bare 
statements show the versatility and splen- 
did proportions of Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld. 
Mr. Rosenfeld has dared to go down into 
the pit of commercialism in the drama, 
and has come out of it with ideals un- 
tainted—on the contrary, strengthened. 
One of the most enthusiastic members of the 
National Art Theater Society, he left that 
organization and has formed plans which, in 
their outline, are the most promising wit- 
nessed in ten years upon the American stage 
—the first practical step toward a realiza- 
tion of a better and a greater drama. The 
scheme is simple. It is merely a reversion 
to the days of Lester Wallack and the late 
Augustin Daly. It means the establish- 
ment again of an excellent stock company, 
producing splendid old classics and new 
plays which have in them the elements 
which go to make classics. It means worthy 
productions at reasonable prices. Finally, 
it means a serious attempt at preserving the 
best traditions of the drama and inspiring 
new material for the rejuvenation of that 
drama. 

Mr. Rosenfeld is deeply in earnest in his 
scheme to establish a stock company ‘‘ The 
Century Players,’’ which shall reflect credit 
upon himself and the stage. So much in 
earnest is he that he has not escaped the 
penalty of sarcasm. But he is backed by 
endless resources of will and skill, and he has 
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with him the practical training which 
teaches the recognition of values. His en- 
terprise is one sure to be watched with keen 
interest by the whole country, for its mean- 
ing is larger than New York. 


Herr Alois Burgstaller ‘ is 
and ever will be ‘‘ Parsifal’”’ 
to the present generation of 
opera goers, so deep is the 
impression made by him as the creator of 
this unique réle in America. At the first 
performance of ‘Parsifal’’ in this country 
the audience which crowded the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Christmas Eve was but 
a small local fraction of the greater popular 
audience all over the country, which 
awaited breathlessly the echo of the per- 
formance in the journals of the following 
morning. Not only America, but Europe, 
and Germany particularly, the home of 
“* Parsifal,’’ looked forward to the report as 
perhaps no other dramatic review has ever 
been anticipated. For the performance had 
for the American audience the interest of 
curiosity in a new event of the first import- 
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ance, and for the European audience the in- 
terest of comparison with a long-established 
tradition, which Bayreuth inwardly felt was 
to be broken: Broken indeed it was, but 
like the riven fragments of the sword which 
Siegfried welds anew for the doing of greater 
deeds, the broken tradition of the Bayreuth 
‘‘Parsifal’’ was welded here into a new and 
convincing revelation. In this rehabilita- 
tion Herr Burgstaller, in the réle of ‘‘ Par- 
sifal,’’ was the central figure. 

He is a great “‘ Parsifal,’’ but he is even a 
greater artist, and we have therefore chosen 
to present him to our readers in persona. 
The bland and innocent expression of the 
almost boyish face suggests the thought that 
a one-réle artist might in time grow to re- 
semble the character he assumes. No one 
certainly could look a part more than Burg- 
staller looks ‘‘ Parsifal;’? but whether it is 
‘**Parsifal’’ that has moulded Burgstaller, or 
vice versa, is a question for physiologists to 
deal with. 

Herr Burgstaller is still a young man and 
has been a favorite protégé of Frau Cosima 
Wagner, by whom he had been carefully 
trained to her ideals of the ‘‘ Parsifal’’ réle 
for the performances at Bayreuth. 
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Problems of the New Era in the Philippines’ 








A book concerning the Philippines which 
is the result of first-hand observation in 
the field and not based on reading and 
report, is sure to impress the reader with 
its fresh and personal views of places and 
people. Such a book is this by the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. The author is a 
strong supporter of the Administration’s 
policy in the Philippines, but he gives a 
straightforward presentation of facts as 
he found them, in brief and concise chap- 
ters touching upon every phase of life, 
educational, religious, social, political, mil- 
itary, which present a clear bird’s-eye 
view of exist- 
ing conditions 
in our new 
possessions, 

‘* A new era,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘is 
dawning in the 
Philippines. 
Just what that 
era is to be, it is 
too soon fully to 
know. Forces 
are at work 
which may 
effect vast 
changes in the 
Filipinos who 
are ruled, and 
perhaps also in 
the Americans 
who rule. The 
new era can hardly be worse than the old. 
I believe it will be better. But a joyous 
optimism and a fretful pessimism are alike 
as unworthy of us at this hour as the creed 
of gain and the lust of power. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 


“He (the Filipino) does not lead the 
strenuous life. : Rich soil, per- 
petual summer and simple wants are not 
conducive to hard labor. Little toil is 
necessary in a land where bananas, cocoa- 
nuts and hemp grow spontaneously, and 


*The New Era in the Philippines. Arthur Judson Brown, 
-D. _New York, Fleming H. Revell Company. Copyright, 
1903, by Fleming H Revell Company. 
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where sugar cane, once fairly started, 
thrives so vigorously that weeds cannot 
compete with it. A few hours’ work with 
a bolo will construct a hut of bamboo, and 
the leaves of the abundant nipa palm will 
thatch it. Clothing is an equally simple 
matter in that soft climate. I repeatedly, 
saw men and children of the lower classes 
with only a loin cloth, and the latter often 
arrayed only in the atmosphere, while the 
women drape themselves tastefully in a 
pretty home-made cloth of cocoanut fiber. 
In the cities, however, men in neat white 
suits and women in silk are common.” In 
a country where the ‘‘upper classes are too 
proud to work, 
and the lower 
classes see no 
reason why they 
should do any 
more than suffi- 
cient to supply 
their actual 
wants,’ the 
labor problem, 
he argues, pre- 
sents difficulties 
to the American 
business man. 
These difficult- 
ies he would 
overcome as the 
British mining 
companies are 
overcoming the 
same difficulties 
in South Africa, by permitting the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies—though he admits 
that the Filipinos ‘‘hate and fear’’ the Chinese. 
The hostility of the Filipinos toward 
the Chinese, of whom there are a hundred 
thousand already in the islands, is not so 
much due, he says, to the fact that the 
Chinese underbid the native laborer, as 
in the United States, but to the fact 
that they are as workers more skilled and 
more steady than the Filipino laborer, 
who is in eonsequence soon left behind. 
‘‘Every American and European business 
man with whom I talked in the Archi- 
pelago was emphatic in his opinion that 
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PROBLEMS OF THE NEW ERA IN THE PHILIPPINES 


without Chinese labor there is absolutely 
no hope for the Philippine Islands. While 
the white man cannot work and the Malay 
will not, the Chinese both can and will. 
To forbid him would be as fatal to the in- 
dustrial life of the islands as was the ex- 


pulsion of the Moors from Spain. In the 
sixteenth century, Dr. Antonio Morga 
declared: ‘It is true the town (Manila) 


cannot exist without the Chinese, as they 
are workers in all trades and business and 
very industrious, and work for small 
wages.’ About two centuries later, Juan 
de la Conception wrote: ‘Without the 
trade and commerce of the Chinese, these 
dominions could not have subsisted. They 
are settled in homes and in long-estab- 
lished business houses. Through their in- 
termarriage with the Filipinos they are 
introducing a more virile strain into the 
native blood, so that the strongest type of 
character in the islands to-day is to be 
found in the Chinese-Filipino mestizo. 
They are industrious, peaceful and law- 
abiding. They pay more taxes in pro- 
portion to their numbers than any other 
<class. They could not be banished with- 
out throttling the trade of the islands, and 
they are so absolutely indispensable to 
industrial .and commercial development 
that unless our American capitalists and 
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employers can have the benefit of their 
labor, the Philippines can never return 
to the United States half of what they will 
cost us.’ ”’ 


THE AMERICAN POPULATION 


It would seem that the American factor in 
the Philippine problem could be lightly 
passed over by one who champions the 
American occupation of the islands. But 
it is the general character of the Americans 
in the islands that he observes with the 
greatest concern. Gross misconception as 
to the aims of our government, he writes, is 
likely to arise in the mind of the native 
who draws his inferences from the American 
contingent now on the ground. 

‘‘One of the most serious phases of the 
Philippine problem is the character of the 
large number of Americans who are in the 
Archipelago. There were said to be about 
70,000 Americans in the islands when I 
was there, including soldiers. The latter 
are now much less numerous, but the num- 
ber of civilians is increasing very rapidly, 
16,354 having arrived in 1902 against 3,771 
the preceding year. They are the only 
Americans that the Filipinos know any- 
thing about. They are the ruling class. 
They are the sole dependence of the United 
States, not merely for enforcing the law 
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that is the simplest part of their task, but 
for exemplifying those principles of indi- 
vidual and civic virtue which alone can 
make our control of the Archipelago a 
benefit to the people and to the world. 
Manifestly therefore, the Filipino’s opinion 
of his new rulers will be largely determined 
by what he sees of its representatives in 
his own land. 

‘‘Let us at the outset clearly recognize the 
fact that there are hundreds of good Ameri- 
cans in the Philippine Islands. The com- 
mission itself is composed of men of high 
personal character. The superintendents 
and teachers of the public schools whom I 
met, as well as a number of army officers 
and their families, and several men in 
business and professional life, impressed 
me as men and women of sterling worth. 
Some of them are as careful in their Chris- 
tian lives as they were at home and are 
active in every good work. 

“But the number of these is painfully 
small. Of all the vast host from the United 
States in the Philippine Islands, when I was 
there, including soldiers, only a few iden- 
tified themselves with thé Christian cause, 
while many were so conspicuous in their 
vices that the evil-disposed appeared to be 
relatively more numerous than they really 
were. 
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“It should not be supposed, however, that 
the whole American population can justly 
be classified as wholly good and wholly bad. 
There are multitudes who are not known for 
Christian character, but who are not really 
vicious. They are for the most part young 
men of intelligence, self-reliance and energy. 
They are withal generous and hospitable to a 
high degree. In ordinary circumstances, 
they would respond to noble appeals to their 
better natures, and they would scorn mean- 
ness and vice. But they are far from home, 
exposed to peculiar temptations in a com- 
munity where standards are yet unformed, 
and where society does not hold men to such 
stern moral accountability as in older and 
more settled communities. In such circum- 
stances, they become, more or less uncon- 
sciously, careless, and they are apt to drift 
into a general course of conduct from which 
they would have shrunk with disgust before 
they came.”’ It is especially the increase of 
drunkenness and sexual vice since the Ameri- 
can occupation that alarms the author. On 
this subject he writes: ‘‘ Intemperance is not 
a Filipino vice. He drinks moderately as 
compared with the American, usually in his 
home at night, and, in the opinion of the 
Taft Commission ‘consequently suffers com- 
paratively little harm.’ In a month’s con- 
stant traveling, I did not see a drunken 
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Filipino. Drunkennesscame with the Ameri- 
can soldier and sailor. 

‘‘An unimpeachable authority, not a 
missionary, told me that venereal diseases, 
brought by Americans, are spreading with 
such appalling rapidity, that in some vil- 
lages half the population has already been 
infected, and that it has become absolutely 
necessary to establish hospitals for the 
treatment of - 


with the fact that better educational facil- 
ities were indispensable. The American 
system of free non-sectarian public schools 
was introduced, and considering that attend- 
ance is not compulsory, the results’ are 
encouraging. The author found in Duma- 
guete an enrollment of 250 in the boys’ 
school and 203 inthegirls’. ‘In Iloilo there 
were 405 names on the records of the boys’ 
school and 100 





venereally 
diseased native 
women.”’ 
After this 
rather dis- 
couraging pic- 
ture, which 
bears particu- 
larly upon the 
conduct of the 
Americans in 
civil life, it is a 
pleasure to read 
the author’s 
tribute to the 
army. The con- 
duct of Ameri- 
can soldiers, he 
writes, has been 
outrageously 
misrepresented. 
“During my 
long tour of 
Asia, I saw 
something 
of Englijsh, 
French, Ger- 
man, Russian, 
Italian and 
Austrian, as well 
as American 
troops, and our 
men were the 
best behaved of 
them all. With 
the possible ex- 





on those of the 
gitis’. The 
average attend- 
ance in these 
schools is eighty 
per cent. of the 
enrollment. <A 
recent school 
census showed 
1,700 children 
in Iloilo between 
the ages of five 
to sixteen, of 
whom about 300 
are bound ser- 
vants. In other 
words, out of a 
possible 1400 
children, 505, or 
about thirty-six 
per cent., are 
voluntarily at- 
tending the 
American pub- 
lic schools, and 
if we allow, not 
only forthe 
bound servants, 
but the sick and 
crippled, the 
proportion will 
be increased. 
“This is cer- 
tainly a signifi- 
cant showing, 
especially as 
there are in 








ception of the 
Japanese, the 
American _ sol- 
dier is the best soldier in the world.” 


EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A many-sided and perplexing question is 
that of the education of the Filipino chil- 
dren. The school system, under the old 
dispensation, was very inadequate, and the 
American Government was soon face to face 
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addition night 
schools three 
evenings of each week, which are largely 
attended by those over sixteen who desire 
to learn English. According to the latest 
reports of the Department .of Public In- 
struction, 150,000 pupils are enrolled 
throughout the Islands, and the actual daily 
attendance is 75,000, an average of about 
seventy-five for each foreign teacher. It 
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is probable that a natural curiosity re- 
garding some ‘new thing’ and an ambition 
to acquire the language of the new rulers have 
something to do with this attendance, and 
that after the novelty wears off there may be 
a reaction, unless a compulsory school law 
is enacted, which, indeed, Superintendent 
Atkinson strongly recommended. Still, the 

eople never manifested such an eagerness 
to acquire the language of their Spanish 
rulers, while the American policy of filling 
all practicable posts with Filipinos will 
operate as a permanent incentive to the 
study of the language, which will be more 
and more essential to preferment. 

‘School superintendents and teachers uni- 
formly said, in answer to my questions, that 
the children are, as a rule, bright and quick 
tolearn. Lieut. 
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railway now in operation in the Philippines 
is the line from Manila to Dagupan, a dis- 
tance of only a hundred and twenty-five 
miles. Other lines are projected, but the 
chief means of intercommunication in this 
island world must, of course, always be by 
water. The steamers are small and dirty, 
with Spanish officers, Filipino crews, state- 
rooms (when there are any) musty and 
vermin-infested, and food flavored with 
garlic and cooked in oil. 

‘‘From Dumaguete to Iloilo, a steamer is 
supposed to run about once in seven or 
eight days. She was due Friday. But the 
captain carried a score of picked fighting 
cocks. Confident that his favorite could whip 
the champion cock of the village of Bias, he 
calmly anchored off shore for the Sunday 
afternoon na- 





Russell E. Lang- 
don writes: 
“After close ob- 
servation, I am 
of the opinion 
that the Tag- 
alog children 
between the 
ages of six and 
sixteen are very 
bright and apt 
at acquiring 
languages, even 
though their in- 
tellectual facul- 
ties may become 
comparatively 
inferior as they 
become adults.’ 

“TRUe tar, 
however, the 
test can hardly be considered complete, for 
the studies are necessarily those which call 
into action memory and imitation, faculties 
in which the Filipino excels. It remains to 
be seen what the youth can do when he 
passes beyond the stage of mechanical 
memorizing. He has never been trained 
to hard, steady, mental application, to which, 
indeed, he is constitutionally as averse as 
he is to plodding manual labor.”’ 





TRAVELING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


‘‘In making the tour of the islands, the 
pace is not killing, though the traveler who 
is in a hurry will probably find it as nerve- 
racking as a more rapid locomotion would 
be. 


One cannot go far by rail, for the only 
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tional pastime. 
Monday morn- 
ing, he ap- 
peared at Du- 
maguete with 
an expansive 
smile and a 
hundred pesos 
which he had 
won in the tour- 
nament. A 
Spaniard, who 
also wanted to 
go to Iloilo, was 
not quiteready, 
so the captain 
obligingly 
waited till night 
for him. 

“Including 
stops, we were 
three days on that steamer. There were no 
staterooms of any kind, and the passegners 
slept on deck among the chicken coops and a 
miscellaneous jumble of Filipinos, Spaniards 
and soldiers.” 

The quotations we have given touch 
only upon a few of the many topics treated in 
this interesting, if unpretentious, book. 

The author’s final summing up of the matter 
is the statement that there are three 
objects which we may seek in the Philip- 
pines—first, national glory; second, commer- 
cial profit, and, third, the welfare of the 
Filipinos. He asks the question, Which 
shall we choose? and expresses firm faith 
that this country will choose the welfare of 
the Filipinos. 
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The great historical book of the season, 
by universal consent, is Mr. Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone. In the world of thought, if not 
in official position, Mr. Morley is now the 
first man in the Liberal party, and the rela- 
tions which he bore to his old chief, par- 
ticularly after most upper-class Liberals 
broke away from him on the question of 
Irish home rule, make it peculiarly fitting 
that Mr. Morley should be Mr. Gladstone’s 
biographer. It is in a sense a rounding out 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life that it should be 
told to the world by the man most com- 
petent to interpret it—and particularly 
most competent to interpret that part of it 
which has not yet its monument in the 
legislation of his country. At the begin- 
nings of their careers, Mr. Morley would have 
seemed the unlikeliest man in the literary 
world to become the sympathetic biographer 
of Gladstone. The young biographer of 
Diderot, who carried his uncompromising 
disbelief in religion to the point of writing 
the word God without a capital, seemed to 
stand the whole circuit of the heavens 
apart from the young churchman who began 
his career as the brilliant and fervid apolo- 
gist for the Establishment. But even then 
the two men were nearer in spirit than 
either of them dreamed, and, in Abou Ben 
Adhetm’s list of those who love their fellow- 
men, stood side by side. Because of this 
spirit it was the singular fate of both of 
these men—the churchman and the agnostic 
—to receive their strongest political support 
from the non-conformists, from the men 
who, because of theirreligions, supported the 
human reform of both leaders, while opposed 
with their whole souls to the ritual of the 
one and the creed of the other. 

That Mr. Morley has performed his great 
work greatly does not need further affirma- 
tion. Upon this point the reviewing world 
is a unit. Rather is it profitable to utilize 
the space which this work demands in pre- 
senting the scenes from Gladstone’s life, 
which proved the turning points in his 
career, and whichas in miniature will portray 
the man as he stands out on the larger 
canvas of his biographer. 


*The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, by John Morley. 
In three volumes. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. 





Eton, Oxford, and Parliament were Glad- 
stone’s three schools. Maturing slowly, his 
mind remained open to new impressions 
until the failure of his physical powers cut 
off the avenue of approach. This quality 
entitled him to say to the Queen that he had 
been a learner all his life. His éarewell 
speech in Parliament was spoken sixty-one 
years after his maiden speech. In all that 
time his part in “working the institutions 
of his country’”’ was of interest, because of 
his intense application to the public affairs 
of the day, and for half that period it was 
commanding. His biography is the history 
of the English Parliament during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

The fame of an anti-reform speech at the 
Oxford Union led to an offer of a seat in 
Parliament shortly after he left Oxford, and 
his speech after the victory at the polls was 
a declaration of personal independence and 
of rank Toryism. 

‘An Oxford crack scholar, Tory M. P., 
and devout churchman of great talent and 
hope,’”’ as Carlyle called him, he scouted the 
alliance between the government and the 
Irish Catholic party, defended the slave- 
holders of the colonies and made reluctant 
opposition to free trade. His ‘‘Church 
and State,’”’ soon published, led Bunsen to 
call him ‘‘the first man in England as to 
intellectual power,’ and won him praise 
beyond the limits of his party and his 
church, 

“Oxford had not taught me,” he said, 
later, ‘‘nor had any other place or person, 
the value of liberty as an essential condi- 
tion of excellence in human things. True, 
Oxford had supplied me with the means 
of applying a remedy to this mischief, for 
she had undoubtedly infused into my 
mind the love of truth as a dominant and 
supreme motive of conduct.’’ And Salis- 
bury could say of him, ‘‘What he sought 
were the attainments of great ideals.” 

Gaining strength in debate, Gladstone 
spoke later on the disposition of the eman- 
cipated negroes. ‘‘Sir George Grey made 
an effective case for the law as it stood, 
and Pell spoke on the same side; but it 
was agreed that Mr. Gladstone, by his 
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union of fervor, elevation, and a complete 
mastery of the facts of the case, went 
deeper than either. Even unwilling wit- 
nesses felt bound to admit the great ability 
he displayed. His address was com- 
pletely that of an advocate, and he did 
not even affect to look on both sides of 
the question. The speech itself 
has a close, direct, sinewy quality, a com- 
plete freedom from anything vague or 
involved; and shows for the first time a 
perfect mastery of the art of handling de- 
tail upon detail without an instant of 
tediousness, and holding the attention of 
listeners sustained and unbroken.”’ 

In 1840 he attacked the war to force 
the opium trade on China. ‘‘A war,” he 
declared, ‘‘more unjust in its origin, a 
war more calculated in its progress, to 
cover this country with disgrace, I do not 
know and I have not read of. Mr. Ma- 
caulay spoke last night in eloquent terms 
of the British flag waving in glory at 
Canton, and of the animating effect pro- 
duced upon the minds of our sailors by 
the knowledge that in no country under 
heaven was it permitted to be insulted. 
But how comes it to pass that the sight 
of that flag always raises the spirit of 
Englishmen? It is because it has always 
been associated with the cause of justice, 
with opposition to oppression, with respect 
for national rights, with honorable com- 
mercial enterprise; but now under the 
noble lord [Palmerston] that flag is hoisted 
to protect an infamous contraband traffic; 
and if it were never to be hoisted except 
as it is now hoisted on the coast of China, 
we should recoil from its sight with hor- 
ror.”’ 

As a member of ‘‘the great conservative 
government of Sir Robert Peel’’ he became 
‘possessed with the desire to relax the 
corn law,” levying protective taxes on 
bread, and at that time intensifying the 
famine in Ireland. In the abstract this 
reform was not distasteful to the head of 
the government, who admitted in debate 
“that on the general principle of free 
trade there was no difference of opinion; 
that all agreed in the rule that we should 
buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest; that even if the foreigner were 
foolish enough not to follow suit, it was 
still for the interest of this country to buy 
as cheap as we could, whether other coun- 
tries will buy from us or no.” Of a debate 
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at a later session it was said: ‘‘Gladstone’s 
arguments were in favor of free trade, and 
his parentheses were in favor of protec- 
tion.” But his great service to this ad- 
ministration was a laborious revision of 
the tariff, a pamphlet upon it, and a crown- 
ing speech of four hours’ duration on 
sugar. 

His free-trade views severed his connec- 
tion with his Tory constituency at Newark, 
and after serving in the Cabinet though not 
in Parliament, he was returned for Oxford. 
“The Liberals suported me gallantly; so did 
many churchmen, apart from politics, and a 
good number of moderate men. I held the 
seat for eighteen years, but with five con- 
tests and a final defeat.”’ 

In 1852 he was pitted against Disraeli, 
who had broken with the radicals and 
seized the leadership of the Tory protec- 
tionists. Disraeli’s speech was the most 
powerful Gladstone ever heard him make. 
A contemporary account says of Gladstone’s: 
“That power of persuasion which seems 
entirely denied to his antagonist, Mr. Glad- 
stone possesses to great perfection, and to 
judge by the countenance of his hearers, 
those powers were very successfully exerted. 
He had, besides, the immense advantage 
resulting from the tone of moral superiority 
which he assumed and successfully main- 
tained, and which conciliated to him the 
good will of his audience in a degree never 
attained by the most brilliant sallies of his 
adversary; and when he concluded the 
House might well feel proud of him and of 
themselves.” 

The next scene which commands our 
attention is one which we would gladly turn 
from, but must not, if we are to see Mr. 
Gladstone as he was, and particularly if we 
are. to see his times as they were. 

At a banquet in the town hall of New- 
castle [a crowded and enthusiastic dinner of 
near 500 on October 7, 1862], Mr. Glad- 
stone let fall a sentence about the American 
war of which he was destined never to hear 
the last: ‘‘We know quite well,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
the people of the Northern States have not 
yet drunk of the cup—they are still trying 
to hold it far from their lips—which all the 
rest of the world see they nevertheless must 
drink of. We may have our own opinions 
about slavery; we may be for or against 
the South; but there is no doubt that Jeffer- 
son Davis and other leaders of the South 
have made an army; they are making it, 
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appears, a navy; and they have made what 
is more than either—they have made a 
nation.’ All the world,’’ says Mr. Morley, 
‘‘took so pointed an utterance to mean that 
the government were about to recognize the 
independence of the South. A week 
after the deliverance at Newcastle, Lewis, 
at Lord Palmerston’s request, as I have 
heard, put things right in a speech at Here- 
ford. The Southern States, he said, had 
not de facto established their independence, 
and were not entitled to recognition on any 
accepted principles of public law.” 

The only speech delivered in Parliament 
by Mr. Gladstone upon our Civil War, while 
resisting the motion for the recognition of 
the Confederacy, was curiously balanced. 
As to the South, he said, ‘not a few must 
sympathize with a resistance as heroic as 
ever was Offered in the history of the world 
on the part of a weaker body against the 
overpowering forces of a stronger. On the 
other hand, it is impossible for any 
Englishman not to have a very strong feeling 
of sympathy with those in the North who 
saw exalted visions of the great future of 
their country, now threatened with de- 
struction.” 

In this parliamentary speech, Mr. Morley 
unflinchingly points out, Gladstone ‘‘in- 
sisted once more that the public opinion 
of this country was unanimous that the 
restitution of the American union by force 
was unattainable.’”’ This declaration as to 
the state of English public opinion was at 
the time accurate. Jeremy Bentham once 
said that in every country having an aris- 
tocracy, public opinion was the opinion of 
the aristocracy. In England not only the 
aristocracy, but nearly all of the cultured 
classes—save a few leaders like Cobden, 
Bright, Stuart Mill and Goldwin Smith— 
thought as Mr. Gladstone did about the 
outcome of our war. Enthusiasm for the 
American union and faith in it were largely 
confined to ‘‘middle class’’ dissenters and 
the workingmen of the factory towns. 

The most attractive story of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first ministry is told as follows: 
“*T was standing by him,’ says Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, ‘holding his coat on my arm, while 
he in his shirt sleeves was wielding an axe 
to cut down a tree. Up came a telegraph 
messenger. He took the telegram, opened 
it and read it, then handed it to me, speak- 
ing only two words, ‘‘Very significant,” 
and at once resumed his task. The message 
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merely stated that General Grey would 
arrive that evening from Windsor. This 
of course implied that a mandate was 
coming from the Queen charging Mr. 
Gladstone with the formation of his first 
government. se After a few 
minutes the blows ceased, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, resting on the handle of his axe, 
looked up, and with deep earnestness in 
his voice, and with great intensity in his 
face, exclaimed: ‘‘My mission is to pacify 
Ireland!’’ He then resumed his task, and 
never said another word until the tree was 
down.’ ”’ 

In his Irish church disestablishment 
work he had mixed support. As he 
phrased it—‘‘Our three corps d’armée, I 
may almost say, have been Scotch Presby- 
terians, English and Welsh Non-con- 
formists, and Irish Roman Catholics. We 
are very strong in our minority of clerical 
and lay churchmen, but it is the strength 
of weight and not of numbers.”’ 

His first administration struck on the 
Irish University, and out of office Glad- 
stone would not act as leader of his party. 
A picture is given by Mr. Morley of his 
store-room for letters at Hawarden, the 
Octagon. He estimated the selected letters 
at 60,000; five or six hundred from the 
Queen and fifteen pounds and a half in 
weight were the contribution of one of his 
associates in the ministry. 

“‘The correspondence is polygot. In 
one little bundle, Cavour writes in Italian 
and French; the Archbishop of Cepha- 
lonia congratulates him in Greek on his 
first Irish land bill; and in the same tongue 
the Archbishop of Chios gives him a book 
on the union of the Armenian with the 
Anatolian Communion; Huber regales him 
with the luxury of German cursivschrijt. 

‘ A couple of notes from Garibaldi, 
the great revolutionist, are neighbors to 
letters from Guizot, the great conserva- 
tive.” 

Gladstone at the age of seventy en- 
tered on his Midlothian campaign against 
Turkish atrocities in the Balkan and Tory 
abuses at home, in November, 1879. ‘‘‘ The 
journey from Liverpool,’ he wrote, ‘was 
really more like a triumphal procession.’ 
Nothing like it had ever been seen before 
in England. On this journey of 
a bleak winter day, it seemed as if the 
whole country-side were up. The stations 
where the train stopped were crowded, 
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thousands flocked from neighboring towns 
and villages to main centers on the line 
of route, and even at wayside spots hun- 
dreds assembled, merely to catch a glimpse 
of the express as it dashed through. At 
Carlisle they presented addresses, and the 
traveller made his first speech, declaring 
that never before in the eleven elections 
in which he had taken part, were the in- 
terests of the country so deeply at stake. 
He spoke again with the same moral at 
Hawick. At Galashiels he found a great 
multitude, with an address and a gift of 
the cloth they manufactured. With bare 
head in the raw air, he listened to their 
address, and made his speech: he told them 
that he had come down expressly to raise 
effectually before the people of the coun- 
try the question in what manner they 
wished to be governed; it was not this 
measure or that, it was a system of gov- 
ernment to be upheld or overthrown. 
When he reached Edinburgh after nine 
hours of it, the night had fallen upon the 
most picturesque street in all our island, 
but its whole length was crowded as it has 
never been crowded before or since, vy a 
dense multitude, transported with delight 
that their hero was at last among them. 
Lord Rosebery, who was to be his host, 
quickly drove with him amidst tumults of 
enthusiasm all along the road to the hos- 
pitable shades of Dalmeny. 

By 1885 Gladstone began to move in the 
Irish problem; however, a coalition of the 
Irish and Tories defeated the government. In 
the polls ‘‘not a single liberal was returned 
in the whole of Ireland. To the last Par- 
liament she had sent fourteen.”’ ‘‘Lord Hart- 
ington attended a banquet at Belfast just 
before the election. It was as unlucky an 
affair as the feast of Belshazzar. The whole 
of the libera! candidates in Ulster fell down 
as dead men. Orangemen and Catholics, 
the men who cried damnation to King 
William and the men who cried ‘To hell 
with the Pope!’ joined hands against them. 

. Antrim was the single county 
out of the thirty-two counties of Ireland that 
was solid against home rule.”’ 

With the Irish party under Parnell 
holding the balance of power the Salisbury 
government went under, and Gladstone 


formed a government and framed a bill 

for Irish home rule. 
‘‘Expectation was 

plans for general government. 


centred upon the 
This was 
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introduced on April 8, 1886. . . No 
such scene had ever been held in the House 
of Commons. Members came down at 
break of day to secure their places; before 
noon every seat was marked, and crowded 
benches were even arranged on the floor 
of the House from the mace to the bar. 
Princes, ambassadors, great peers, high 
prelates thronged the lobbies. The fame 
of the orator, the boldness of his exploit, 
curiosity as to the plan, poignant anxiety 
as to the party result, wonder whether a 
wizard had at last actually arisen with a 
spell for casting out the baleful spirits that 
had for so many ages made Ireland our 
torment and our dishonour—all these things 
brought together such an assemblage as no 
minister before had ever addressed within 
those world-renowned walls. ‘i ae 
secrets of the bill had been well kept. 
To-day the disquieted host were first to 
learn what was the great project to which 
they would have to say that Aye or No 
on which for them and for the state so 
much would hang. Various as 
were the emotions in other regions of the 
House, in one quarter rejoicing was un- 
mixed. There at least was no doubt and 
no misgiving. There, pallid and tranquil, 
sat the Irish leader whose hard insight, 
whose patience, energy, and spirit of com- 
mand, had achieved this astounding re- 
sult, and done that which he had vowed 
to his countrymen that he would assuredly 
be able to do. On the benches round him 
genial excitement rose almost to tumult. 
Well it might. For the first time since 
the union, the Irish cause was at last to be 
pressed in all its force and strength, in 
every aspect of policy and of conscience, 
by the most powerful Englishman then 
alive. 

“More striking than the audience was 
the man; more striking than the multi- 
tude of eager on-lookers from the shore 
was the rescuer with deliberate valor 
facing the floods ready to wash him down; 
the veteran Ulysses, who, after more than 
half a century of combat, service, toil, 
thought it not too late to try a further 
‘work of noble note.’”’ 

The scene ushered in Gladstone’s unfin- 
ished work—a work which his biographer 
through this biography carries further for- 
ward, toward a consummation which the 
hearts and conscience of the United King- 
dom may accept. 
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When Tennyson’s successor was chosen 
many lovers of poetry throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world regretted that William 
Watson had not been named for the place. 
In America at least this regret deepened 
when the Armenian atrocities awakened the 
sympathies of all christendom, and Will- 
iam Watson alone among English poets 
gave expression in enduring art to 
what was in the hearts of all. When the 
Boer war followed, probably most English- 
men rejoiced that they had not as their 
laureate a man who was grieved to his soul 
by his country’s aggression, but in America 
those who love England best for the part 
she has borne through most of the past as the 
foremost European champion of human 
liberty have, as a rule, come to love 
William Watson the more because he stood 
so faithfully for the better part of England’s 
traditions, when the greater part of his 
countrymen condemned sympathy with 
the Boers as treason to their own country. 
When we recall that all England now re- 
joices that during our Revolutionary war 
Chatham and Burke and Fox openly 
sympathized with American colonies, we 
can at least hope that in a few years all 
England will be proud of the noble expres- 
sions of sympathy for the Boers which 
Morley and Brice uttered in Parliament 
and William Watson in literature. The 
poems which Mr. Watson wrote ‘during 
estrangement,’’ as he terms it, have been 
collected in a little volume published by 
John Lane and fitly entitled ‘‘For Eng- 
land.’”’ The beauty of these poems in 
form and the moral elevation of the feeling 
which inspired them may be judged from 
the following selections: 


ON BEING STYLED PRO-BOER. 


‘Friend, call me what you will: no jot care I: 

I that shall stand for England till I die. 

England! The England that rejoiced to see 

Hellas unbound, Italy one and free; 

The England that had tears for Poland’s doom, 

And in her heart for all the world made room; 

The England from whose side I have not swerved; 

The Immortal England whom I, too, have 
served, 

Accounting her all living lands above, 

In Justice, and in Mercy, and in Love.” 


AN IDEAL PASSION 


Not she, the England I behold, 
My mistress is; nor yet 

The England beautiful of old, 
Whom Englishmen forget. 


The England of my heart is she, 
Long hoped and long deferred, 
That ever promises to be, 
And ever breaks her word. 


HARVEST 


A naked people in captivity; 
A land where Desolation hath her throne; 
The wrath that is, the rage that is to be: 
Our fruits, whereby we are known. 


THE TRAGIC CHANGE 


To follow Truth was yesterday 

To England’s heart the surest way. 
Follow her now, and thou shalt share 
An exile’s fate, an exile’s fare. 


TO ONE ESPOUSING UNPOPULAR TRUTH 


Not yet, dejected though thy cause, despair, 
Nor doubt of Dawn for all her laggard wing. 
In shrewdest March the earth was mellowing, 
And had conceived the summer unaware. 
With delicate ministration, like the air, 
The sovereign forces that conspire to bring 
Light out of darkness, out of winter spring, 
Perform unseen their tasks benign and fair. 


The sower soweth seed o’er vale and hill, 

And long the folded life waits to be born; 

Yet hath it never slept nor once been still. 

And clouds and suns have served it night and 
morn; 

The winds are of its secret council sworn, 

And Time and nurturing Silence work its will. 


THE TRUE IMPERIALISM 


Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 
The starved and stunted human souls 

Are with us more and more. 


Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and your glories vain, 
To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 


Your savage deserts howling near, 

.Your wastes of ignorance, vice and shame— 
Is there no room for victories here, 

No field for deeds of fame? 


Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 
And build within the mind of Man 
The Empire that abides. 
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Carl Schurz on the Negro Crisis 








To thoughtful men and women, North and South, the most notable magazine article that has 
recently appeared is that contributed by Mr. Schurz to the January ‘‘McClure’s,”’ entitled “‘Can 
the South Solve the Negro Problem?’ The real question which Mr. Schurz asks is, rather, ‘‘Can 
the South Solve the Negro Problem Alone?’’ This question he answers in the negative, but with 
no touch of sectional feeling. For a third of a century he has been one of the strongest friends 
of the South at the North. He was a leader in the movement which preserved Southern soldiers from 
the disabilities arising from the Civil War, and which brought Federal military rule in the South 
to anend. Since 1884 he has been, asa rule, identified with the party dominant at the South. What- 
ever partizan feeling he may have—though with Mr. Schurz partizan feeling has always been as nothing 
compared with ethical feeling—is distinctly on the side of the white people of the South. His words, 
therefore, when he declares that the negro question must be settled in accordance with national 
opinion rather than sectional, ought to obtain as much weight at the South as at the North. He 
does not voice the sentiment of Northern self-righteousness. He recognizes that men at the South 
are every whit as conscientious as men at the North. He merely urges, and that strongly, that the 
men who are not parties to a race struggle may judge of it more dispassionately than those involved 
in it, and he believes that present negro problems, like those of the past, cannot be really settled till 
they are settled in accordance with the conscience of the civilized world. The portion of Mr. Schurz’s 
remarkable paper which we reprint for our readers is that which deals with conditions just after 
the war, when Mr. Schurz, at the request of President Johnson, visited the States of the cotton belt 
and made a thorough investigation for the guidance of the Administration. These few pages give 
a clearer insight into the causes which led to the adoption of the equal-rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution than any of the long histories—and they are many—which have recently appeared on the 


subject. 





When I set out on that tour of investiga- 
tion only three months had elapsed since the 
close of the Civil War. Wherever I went to 
discuss with Southern men the immediate 
problem to be solved I was constantly met 
by the assertion: ‘‘You cannot make the 
negro work without physical compulsion.” 
In the language of my report, ‘‘I heard this 
hundreds of times, heard it wherever I went, 
heard it in nearly the same words from so 
many different persons, that at last I came 
to the conclusion that this was the prevailing 
sentiment among the Southern people. 
There were exceptions to this rule, but far 
from enough to affect the rule. Unfortu- 
nately, the disorders necessarily growing out 
of the transition state continually furnished 
food for argument. I found but few peo- 
ple who were willing to make due allow- 
ance for the adverse influence of exceptional 
circumstances. By a large majority of those 
I came in contact with, and they mostly be- 
longed to the more intelligent class, every 
irregularity that occurred was directly 
charged against the system of free labor. 
I frequently went into an argument with 
those putting forth such general assertions, 
quoting instances in which negro laborers 
were working faithfully and to the entire 
satisfaction of their employers, as the em- 
ployers themselves informed me. In a 
majority of cases the reply was that we 


Northern people did not understand the 
negro, but that they (the Southerners) did; 
that they knew the negro would not work 
without compulsion, and that no one could 
make them believe he would. 

Of course, the natural impulse of people 
entertaining such sentiments, and exasper- 
ated by their immediate necessities, was to 
resort to that ‘‘physical compulsion” with- 
out which, in their opinion, the negro would 
not work. For this they found, unfortu- 
nately, not infrequent occasion in the con- 
duct of a certain number of negroes. A 
good many of them, probably, indeed, a very 
large majority, remained on the plantations, 
and continued their work under some sort of 
contract arrangement with their former 
masters. But other colored people, a not 
inconsiderable number, followed the natural 
impulse of testing the quality of their free- 
dom by walking away from the places on 
which they had been held to labor, and by 
wandering to the nearest town or military 
post ‘‘to have a good time” for a while. 
Still others made contracts with the planters 
and then broke them with or without cause. 
These were comparatively slight disorders 
which, if kindly and prudently met, would 
in a great measure soon have been righted. 
But against these irregular movements, 
‘physical compulsion”’ was fiercely put in 
action, Some planters held back their 
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former slaves on their plantations by brute 
force. Armed bands of white men patrolled 
the country roads to drive back the negroes 
wandering about. Dead bodies of murdered 
negroes were found on and near the high- 
ways and by-paths. Gruesome reports 
came from the hospitals—reports of colored 
men and women whose ears had been cut 
off, whose skulls had been broken by blows, 
whose bodies had been slashed with knives 
or lacerated with scourges. A number of 
such cases I had occasion to examine myself. 
A veritable reign of terror prevailed in many 
parts of the South. The negro found scant 
justice in the local courts against the white 
man. He could look for protection only to 
the military forces of the United States still 
garrisoning the ‘‘States lately in rebellion” 
and to the Freedmen’s Bureau—that 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the original purpose of 
which was to act as an intermediary between 
the planters and the emancipated slaves. 
The known attitude of President Johnson 
concerning the speedy reconstruction of the 
“States lately in rebellion’’ produced an 
effect that might easily have been foreseen. 
The white people of the South might have 
accommodated themselves in good faith to 
the introduction of free labor in the place of 
slavery, in spite of their prejudices and their 
traditional habits of life, had that introduc- 
tion been presented to them as a stern and 
inexorable necessity. But when they heard 
that the President was willing, and even 
eager, without delay to put the entire man- 
agement of their internal affairs into their 
hands again, they saw the way open for a 
sweeping reaction against the emancipation 
policy. The temptation was irresistible. 
The conviction that the negro would not 
work without physical compulsion grew 
stronger among them than ever. A little 
over two months after the close of the war 
one of the Provisional Governors admitted 
that the people in his State still indulged in 
the lingeringjhope that slavery might yet be 
preserved. That lingering hope now spread 
visibly. In;public argument the emanci- 
pation proclamation was by hot-headed ex- 
tremists denounced as unconstitutional and 
of no force, and this denunciation was 
frantically applauded by large multitudes. 
Although the necessity of accepting the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was generally recognized, it was hoped that 
it could effectively be neutralized by State 
and municipal action. Various parishes in 


Louisiana and municipal bodies in other 
States adopted ordinances of which provi- 
sions like the following, constantly recurring, 
were characteristic: 


No negro or freedman shall be allowed to come 
within the limits of the town without special per- 
mission from his employer, specifying the object 
of his visit and the time necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the same. Whoever shall violate 
this provision shall suffer imprisonment and two 
= work in the public streets or shall pay a fine 
of $2.50. 

Every negro is required to be in the regular 
service of some white person or former owner, 
who shall be responsible for the conduct of said 
negro. But said employer or former owner may 
permit said negro to hire his own time by special 
permission in writing, which permit shall not ex- 
tend over seven days at any one time. Any negro 
violating the provisions of this section shall be 
fined $5 for each offense, or in default of the pay- 
ment thereof, shall be forced to work five days on 
the public road or suffer corporeal punishment as 
hereinafter provided. 

No negro shall be permitted to preach, exhort, 
or otherwise declaim to congregations of colored 
people without omy ermission in writing from 
the president of the Police Jury. (Fine $10 or 
ten days’ work or corporeal punishment.) 

No negro shall sell, barter, or exchange any 
article of merchandise without the special written 
permission of his employer, specifying the articles 
of sale or barter or traffic. (Fine $1 for each of- 
fense, forfeiture of said articles, or work on the 
public road or corporeal punishment.) 

All the foregoing provisions shall apply to ne- 
groes of both sexes. 

It shall be the duty of every citizen to act asa 
police officer for the detection of offenses and the 
apprehension of offenders, who shall be immedi- 
ately handed over to the proper captain or chief 
of patrol. 

he aforesaid penalties shall be summarily en- 
forced, and it shall be the duty of the captain and 
chief of patrol to see that the aforesaid ordinances 
are promptly executed. 


Evidently the condition of the person la- 
boring under such ordinances would be, if 
not slavery in terms, something closely akin 
to it. Under such a régime the negro, if 
only temporarily the slave of an individual 
owner, would always have been the slave of 
the white people at large. When, as was 
provided in some of the ordinances, ‘‘every 
citizen,’’ meaning, of course, every white 
man, was authorized and commanded “to 
act as a police officer for the detection of 
such offenses and the apprehension of such 
offenders,’’ and when such ‘penalties were 
to be summarily enforced,’’ and it was put 
in the power and made the duty of captains 
and chiefs of patrol to see that the aforesaid 
ordinances were promptly executed, the 
freedman in name was little, if at all, better 
than a slave in fact. 
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It was not surprising that under such cir- 
cumstances acts of violence against freedmen 
multiplied, that the patrols or “militia 
companies’’ became more active in captur- 
ing stray negroes, and that the reign of 
terror grew more and more like that of the 
old slavery times. The only influence 
which to some extent restrained this violent 
reactionary movement consisted in the con- 
tinual presence of the Federal troops, who 
at that time were governed by the orders 
of the War Department, 

If abolition was publicly acquiesced in, 
whether in popular meetings or in State 
Conventions, it was on the ground of neces- 
sity—not infrequently with the significant 
addition that, as soon as they had once more 
control of their own State affairs, they would 
settle the labor question to suit themselves, 
whatever they might have to submit to for 
the present. 

The same expectation served also to em- 
barrass and impede the efforts made for the 
education of the freedmen. Aside from 
several honorable exceptions, I found the 
popular prejudice against negro education 
almost as bitter as it had been when slavery 
stillexisted. Hundreds of times I heard the 
old assertion repeated that “‘learning will 
spoil the negro for work,” and that ‘‘negro 
education would be the ruin of the South,”’ 
and in innumerable instances I discovered 
symptoms of the amazing notion that ‘‘the 
elevation of the blacks would be the degrada- 
tion of the whites.’’ The consequence of all 
this was that, in a large number of places, 
negro schools could be established and 
maintained only under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Federal troops, and that, once 
the military garrisons were withdrawn, 
school-houses would be set on fire and the 
teachers driven off. 

Such was the condition of things in the 
late Confederate States shortly after the 
Civil War. In investigating it at the re- 
quest of President Johnson, I honestly en- 
deavored to see things as they were; I 
neglected no source of information open to 
me; I talked with all classes of people and 
improved every opportunity to observe with 
my own eyes. And when I reported to the 
President, I took care rather to understate 
than to over-color my facts and conclusions, 
and as much as possible to let my authorities 
speak for themselves, 

To recapitulate: The white people of the 
South were harassed by pressing necessities, 
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and most of them in a troubled and greatly 

excited state of mind. Free negro labor 
was still inconceivable tothem. There were 
exceptions, but, as a rule, their ardent and, 
in a certain sense, not unnatural, desire was 
to resist its introduction and to save or 
restore as much of the slave-labor system 
as possible. The Government of the Union 
was bound to maintain the emancipation of 
the slaves, and to introduce free labor. 

Those in power, mindful of that duty, saw 
a clear alternative before them: either the 
“States lately in rebellion’’ had to be kept 
under military rule until the Southern whites 
would have so accustomed themselves to 
the new order of things that the rights of 
the freedmen and the development of free 
labor would no longer require military pro- 
tection, or the freedmen had to be endowed 
with a certain measure of political power so 
that they might be enabled to protect them- 
selves in the enjoyment of their rights. 

As to the first horn of the dilemma, the 
continuation of military rule in the South 
was difficult and highly objectionable. 

On the other hand, to enable the freedmen 
to protect themselves by the exercise of a 
certain measure of political power was a 
problem hardly less perplexing. This could 
be done only by putting into their hands 
the ballot as a defensive weapon. That the 
great mass of the negroes would not use the 
ballot intelligently and with conscientious 
care was indeed apprehended by every 
thoughtful person. That it would have 
been vastly preferable to introduce colored 
suffrage gradually, and perhaps dependent 
upon certain qualifications, if that had been 
practicable by Federal action, was also ad- 
mitted by many. if not most, of those who 
were in favor of making the negro a voter. 
But while it was foreseen that the exercise 
of suffrage by the bulk of the negroes in the 
South might bring forth unwelcome results, 
it was thought that those results might in 
the long run prove not as deplorable as 
would be those to be expected from an 
indefinite continuation of military rule; 
that the Southern people might see fit to 
subject the suffrage in their States to suit- 
able qualifications equally applicable to 
whites and blacks; that the negro voters 
might be guided by wise leadership; and 
finally that, whatever might happen, this 
escape from the perplexing dilemma was 
after all the most in consonance with our 
principles of democratic government 
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Caffin’s American Sculptors’ 








The reader in search of an exhaustive his- 
tory of sculpture in America will need to 
look further than this book by Mr. Caffin. 
He concerns himself with the individual 
rather than with anepoch. He has brought 
his artistic and critical judgment to bear 
upon eleven prominent masters represen- 
tative of contemporary American sculpture, 
and the result is a series of appreciations. 
keen in artistic in- 


has never been without a succession of 
great sculptors. The Institute and 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts perpetuatea stand- 
ard, characterized by technical perfection 
and elegance of style, while the tendency to 
academic narrowness is offset by the in- 
fluence of independent sculptors; for there 
is not a thought-wave in modern art that 
does not emanate from or finally reach Paris. 

It is the world’s 





sight, admirable in 
critical discernment, 
and delightful in 
literary quality. Bio- 
graphical and his- 
torical data are used 
sparingly and only 
to ‘‘place”’ the sculp- 
tor or to supplement 
the author’s analysis 
of his subject. Care- 
ful study of the work 
of each artist, sym- 
pathetic perception 
of his artistic aims 
and of his relative 
position in the de- 
velopment of Ameri- 
can sculpture. and 
a gratifying freedom 
from technical 
phraseology, make 
the book one to be 
valued alike by the 
artist as well as the 
layman. 








clearing-house of ar- 
tistic currency.’’ The 
sculptors, with a few 
exceptions, have es- 
caped the tendency 
of many students to 
remain in Paris after 
the student years are 
over; ‘not so much 
perhaps from inclin- 
ation as from cir- 
cumstances. For 
commissions have 
been plentiful in 
America, and the need 
of being jon the spot 
to secure them drew 
the sculptors home— 
on the.whole,’’. Mr. 
Caffin writes, ‘‘to the 
betterment ‘of their 
art. For it is the 
same with Paris, as 
a university of the 
arts, as with Harvard, 
Yale, or any other 
university of letters 








FOREIGN ART 
EDUCATION 


There is much dis- 
cussion in these days 
of the value of foreign art education. On 
this point Mr. Caffin asserts that ‘‘with only 
a few exceptions all our sculptors of the 
present generation have acquired their 
training, either wholly or in part, in Paris; 
that is to say, in the best school in the world. 
For France, ever since the middle ages, 


*American Masters of Sculpture. By Charles H. Caffin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. Copyright 1903, by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


THE DRILLER 
By Charles Henry Niehaus 


and science. The 
atmosphere is most 
congenial to the quick 
development of student years; but, for the 
further, mcre gradual development, that 
grows out of the stuff which a man has in 
him, not to be compared to the rough-and- 
tumble contact with the larger world.”’ 


SAINT-GAUDENS 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens is the first sculp- 
tor whom the author considers. “It is as an 
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artist of superior imagination that we regard 
Saint-Gaudens,”’ he writes, ‘‘as one who can 
give to the facts of our knowledge a fresh 
form and significance, attracting us toward 
the idea contained within the actual, the 
idealization of character or sentiment. 

: I believe it can scarcely be doubted 
that the quality in Saint-Gaudens’ imagi- 
nation which has most conduced to his 
greatness as an artist is this: it is kindled 
by contemplation of the facts, and it finds 
in the facts its keenest and truest impulse. 
Moreover,”’ the critic continues, ‘‘it has been 
his good fortune to be confronted with 
large and impressive facts. The panorama 
of American civilization, and especially one 
episode of tremendous import—the Civil 
War—has spread itself behind his work; 
and the latter, as in the case of one of his 
own reliefs, has grown out of and in har- 
mony with the background. Other sculp- 
tors also have had the same high incentive, 
but many have failed to respond to it. Saint- 
Gaudens has had the force of imagination 
which could not only grasp the magnitude 
of his opportunity but interpret its impres- 
siveness.”’ 

In the accompanying pages is an illustra- 
tion of Saint-Gaudens’ statue of ‘‘Grief.”’ 
We supplement it with the author’s account 
of his first sight of the statue, and his esti- 
mate of it. ‘Let us,’’ he writes, ‘‘trace the 
gift of idealizing as it appears in several of 
his works, selected because they represent 
a descending scale from the purely ideal 
to the idealized fact. And first the statue 
of ‘‘Grief’? in the Rock Creek Cemetery. 
I made the pilgrimage from Washington one 
sunny autumn afternoon with a companion. 
The gate-keeper directing us, we threaded 
our way along the labyrinth of paths, 
among the chaos of conflicting monu- 
ments, so many of which testify to im- 
potence of taste. Finally a glance behind 
a hedge of cypress—we are indeed on holy 
ground! Within the little enclosure of 
solemn greenery a bench, marble, and of 
Greek design, invites to sit; the world is 
all outside, and here before us, raised upon 
a slight pedestal, enough to lift it above 
the level, but not too high for close and 
intimate communion, is the Presence; a 
woman’s seated figure, wrapped about in 
coarse drapery that shrouds her head and 
falls in long, loose, heavy folds at her feet. 
We have heard the story: that a husband, 
robbed of his wife with shocking suddenness, 
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called upon the sculptor to express in 
plastic shape the void in his life, enjoining 
him to ignore all symbols of hope and to 
give utterance only to the consuming hope- 
lessness of loss. And here before us—in the 
isolation of the figure, in the uncompromis- 
ing sternness of the drapery, in the majestic 
agony of the face, the eyelids lowered in 
pain, the lips full and set in the effort of 
endurance and also in a protest as proud 
as it is despairing—there is expressed a 
universality of grief that sums up the 
sorrow of the modern world, as well as 
the eternal question of the why and to 
what end. Under the spell of it a wife and 
husband sit on into the golden afternoon, 
chastened, purified, elevated, drawn closer 
to each other by the realization of the 
mystery of grief, and with a renewed sense 
of the sanctity of happiness ere the shadow 
falls. Here indeed is an idealization, com- 
plete and absolute; no helping out with 
wings and symbols, but the rendering of a 
simple natural fact—a woman in grief, 
yet with such deep and embracing com- 
prehension that the individual is magnified 
into a type. The emotional appeal is 
universal.”’ 

The temptation is strong to quote 
further from this admirable paper, but 
we may content ourselves only with the 
author’s final word about Saint-Gaudens, 
whose position, he says, ‘‘is unique, for no 
other sculptor of our time has so attuned 
the traditions of his art to the key of the 
modern spirit for the expression of grand 
conceptions.” 


' GEORGE GREY BARNARD 


George Grey Barnard is one of the 
youngest of American sculptors and one of 
the most individual. While Saint-Gaudens 
idealizes facts, as has already been pointed 
out, Barnard’s imagination embodies ideas. 

The outward and visible characteristics 
of his work show, the author says, that 
though ‘‘Barnard is not oblivious to the 
charm of subtle modeling, it is the larger 
motive which is present in his mind, that 
of the constructional, organic character 
of the mass, and it becomes the distinctive 
direction in which his genius expresses 
itself. He grew to consciousness of this 
large aspect of sculpture through the in- 
fluence of Michelangelo. Hearing that 
there were some casts of the master’s work 
in a room under lock and key, he sought 
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COWBOY MOUNTING 
By: Solon Hannibal Borglum 


admission. It was at first denied; students 
by acts of vandalism had abused their 
privileges; the exhibition had been closed 
to them, and no exception could be made 
in his case. ‘But I must see them,’ 
was his simple answer. 
loved and worked for me as much as Jesus 
did; his works belong to me—I must see 
them.’ In presence of such fervor of 
conviction the director yielded, and Bar- 
nard was allowed to come and go as he 
pleased. 

“If one could really know the boy’s 
emotions,’’ continues the author, ‘‘what a 
revelation it would be! To most of us, 
if we can recall our youth, the impressions 
that counted most came gradually, finding 
us unprepared for them, and through cir- 
cumstances or our own levity of soul un- 
able to receive due profit at the time. 
But to the young Barnard, with a serious- 
ness beyond his years, peering into the 
mystery of life, feeling after expression 
in form, the revelation of Michelangelo, 
a genius must have been like sudden light 
to a blind man, who hitherto had had but 


‘Michelangelo. 
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vague imaginings of light'and form;-. There, 
in the quiet afternoons, until daylight 
faded” into twilight, alone with these sub. 
lime beings, the boy would sit and sit. 
Tired on one occasion, he sat himself in the 
lap of the ‘Moses’—for he was small and 
boyish-looking despite his seventeen years 
—and resting his curly head against the 
statue’s beard fell fast asleep, his young, 
eager spirit, wrapped around and absorbed 
by the influence of the mighty dead. Do 
you not perceive in this little story another 
proof of the boy’s physical joy in form, 
so that after drawing from it sustenance 
to his spirit he nestled into contact with the 
feel of it, as a baby, surfeited with nourish- 
ment, lies close to the mother’s breast?’’ 


" DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


The statue familiarly known as ‘‘ Death 
and the Sculptor,’”’ which is included in our 
illustrations, introduces a new name and 
a new personality—that of Daniel Chester 
French. ‘“‘A great number of people,’ 
writes Mr. Caffin, ‘“‘seem unable to appreciate 
the emotional quality in a work of art 
and look only for the intellectual, while 
more than a few artists display little or 
nothing of the latter quality and exag- 
gerate the sensuous. Especially apt are 
they to limit the range of the emotions 
to one kind, that of love, and to regard 
it exclusively in its sexual manifestation. 
In this way the word passion, with its deep 
significance of an emotion so strong as to 
bring suffering, has been belittled. Some 
art is the product of this nobler kind of 
passion, a good deal is only a tiresome 
reiteration of the lower kind, and, again, 
there is art which emanates from a tran- 
quillity of spirit undisturbed by either kind 
of passion. It is in this last category 
that French’s art seems to belong.”’ 

Of the statue ‘‘Death and the Sculptor”’ 
the author gives the following description: 
“The untimely death of the sculptor, Martin 
Milmore, is here commemorated by an 
allegory of Death arresting the hand of 
a sculptor as he is engaged in perfecting 
his work. He is scarcely more than a 
youth, well-knit and lithe in figure, with a 
sweet seriousness of face; and as he plies 
the mallet and chisel, carving anew at 
the world old problem of the Sphinx, 
putting forth his brave young strength in 
pursuit of a yet undimmed ideal, a gentle 
touch interposes between his hand and 
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work, He turns his head from the enigma 
to face the reality of a Presence—a female 
figure, her head tenderly bowed in the 
shadowed obscurity of a heavy veil, mighty 
wings folded at her back, a branch of pop- 
pies in her grasp. The youth has not yet 
comprehended who and what she is, only 
the ineffable sadness of her face rivets his 
questioning gaze. He is face to face with 
another Enigma—that of Death. 

‘This memorial has won more admirers 
than perhaps any other of the sculptor’s 
works, and the reason is not far to seek. 
The allegory conveys a human story with 
such precision and tender sincerity that 
all can read it and few can fail to be af- 
fected. Moreover the story is told with 
artistic propriety, the character of the 
memorial being sculpturesque. The dig- 
nity of form in the round has been boldly 
asserted; the device of clothing the youth’s 
figure in a tightly-fitting suit permits a 
contrast of vigorous clean-cut form with 
the drowsy sensuous suggestion of the 
sweeps and folds of drapery on the other 
figure, and these again are relieved by the 
strong, simple modelling of the wings. 
Moreover, the varied emphasis of these 
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figures in the round, placed against the 
quiet smooth levels of low-relief in the 
background, results in a color-scheme of 
striking handsomeness; the gradations from 
dark to light mingling richness and delicacy 
of tone, while the passages are distributed 
with such variety of bold and subtle con- 
trasts as to be exceptionally decorative. 
And it is by these devices, as well as by the 
action of the two figures and the expression 
of their faces, that the sentiment of the 
subject is conveyed. 

“The quality of the sentiment in this par- 
ticular group is fairly characteristic of 
French’s range of emotional expression. It 
has more of elevation than of breadth 
and depth.” 


FREDERICK MACMONNIES 


If our excerpts from Mr. Caffin’s book 
have been read upto this point, the reader, 
we hope, is convinced both of the author’s 
rare insight into the very spirit of the sculp- 
tor and of the illuminating quality of his 
appreciations, It is natural, therefore, 
with so competent a guide, to anticipate 
eagerly his valuation of a sculptor whose 
achievements—one in particular—have 
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aroused great diversity of opinion. Fred- 
erick Macmonnies and his statue, the ‘‘ Bac- 
chante,’’ are both familiar words the coun- 
try over. Here follows our critic’s dictum 
concerning the sculptor and the statue: 

‘‘Yes, modernity is the key to which all 
Macmonnies’ work,”’ writes Mr. Caffin, ‘‘is 
pitched, an echo not of the modern mind, 
but of the modern temperament. So we 
may be diposed to prefer the earlier ones, 
while his temperament was still fresh and 
frank and exuberant with the insouciance 
of youth. Later on the exuberance is at 
once more conscious and less spontaneous. 
In the ‘Diana’ there was an abounding 
healthfulness of liberated energy; in the 
‘Bacchante’ a suggestion of energy, re- 
enforced with champagne. Truly, this is 
not an inapt suggestion for a bacchante to 
make; but we are a long way from the 
anthropomorphic tendency of the antique 
mind which personified the power of wine 
in its social and beneficent aspects, and 
saw in Bacchus the god of civilization and in 
his devotees the frenzy of divine inspiration. 
Moreover, there is no suggestion of this in the 
statue. The figure is of modern type, 
rendered with wundisguised naturalness. 
After being declined by the trustees of the 
Boston Public Library, it is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, where among the 
variety of impressions it loses its startling 
emphasis and takes its place naturally as 
one of the cleverest pieces of modern sculp- 
ture. For of its exceeding cleverness there 
can be no doubt. The action is such as no 
model could maintain in its vivacity for 
more than a moment; the artist has seized 
it in all its flow and suppleness of move- 
ment and held it in his imagination to the 
finish, It is a statue which we can almost 
accept as an example of the predominance 
of technique over the facts of the living 
model, except for a certain look-at-me- 
ishness which seems to result from the ar- 
tist’s consciousness that his problem wasa 
daring exhibition of skill. There is just a 
little too much protestation of skill in the 
whole conception, just as there is too much 
protestation of hilarity in the girl’s face. 
Her gayety is hysterical, the composition 
lacking in artistic unity.”’ 

Again, speaking of the central figure 
of the ‘‘Ship of the Republic’’ in the foun- 
tain for the Court of Honor at Chicago, the 
author says: ‘In this figure Macmonnies 
revealed perhaps for the first time, cer- 
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tainly in most marked manner, his tendency 
to lose himself in the natural facts of the 
model. Some extenuation may be found 
in the haste with which the work was bound 
to be completed; and a similar insufficiency 
of time—as commissions piled upon him 
in unexampled profusion—may account for 
his subsequent addiction to bare naturalism. 
Yet it scarcely excuses it, and still less that 
the naturalism should take a grosser form, 
until in the colossal groups at Indianapolis 
it reached a degree of coarseness in the 
female figures which is very far indeed 
from the exquisite feeling of the artist’s 
earlier work. 

‘In the freshness of his youth he reflected 
the national grace of gayety. God forbid 
that the grossness of type and orgy of 
action displayed in these latter groups 
should be indicative of anything Ameri- 
can!” 


THE USE ‘OF COLOR IN SCULPTURE 


The use of color in sculpture is a practice 
more or less perplexing to the average 
individual. On this point Mr. Caffin en- 
lightens us in his chapter concerning Her- 
bert Adams, who has successfully employed 
this adjunct in some of his portrait busts. 
“The practice of coloring sculpture,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘dates back to the earliest times 
which archeological research has been able 
to embrace. Continuing without interrup- 
tion to the present times in Oriental coun- 
tries, it was, however, abandoned in the 
West. Yet the Greeks and Romans, the 
Gothic artists, and those of the Italian 
Renaissance up to the sixteenth century, 
resorted to it freely. Then the practice, 
for some reason, fell into disuse, and by 
degrees the strong prejudice against it 
resulted in forgetfulness that it had ever 
existed among the greatest artists of 
antiquity, and it was accepted as a matter 
of course that one of the chief beauties of a 
marble statue was its whiteness, and that 
the coloring of a statue was a habit only of 
barbarians. But in comparatively recent 
times we have learned to appreciate the use 
of color by the Indians, Chinese, and Jap- 
anese upon their statues and to undersand 
its motive, and have discovered, as I have 
said, that the practice was at one time uni- 
versal. Some artists object to it because the 
color tends to make less obvious to the eye 
their skillful nicety of technique, while 
among laymen there exists a very general 
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misunderstanding of the motive in using 
color. 

‘‘They suppose that color is added to a 
statue to increase its resemblance to nature; 
as, indeed, would seem to be the motive 
in the cheap images commercially produced 
for churches. But the motive of the best 
artists has never been a realistic one. 
They have added color, either for decora- 





the artist would gild the lips and eyes that 
the benign smile and the composure of the 
glance might shine with soft conspicuous- 
ness amid the gloom. In both these ex- 
amples artistic fitness would regulate the 
use of color both to unify the effect and to 
enforce the idea. 

“Evidently actuated by such intentions, 
Adams has frequently resorted to color 


DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR 
By Daniel Chester French 


tive purposes or to enforce the idea of the 
statue, the meaning that was uppermost 
in the artist’s mind as he fashioned it. 
Thus the statue of the god and the cella 
in which it stood were brought into a unity 
of effect by coloring both, so that the divine 
presence permeated the shrine. Or it 
might be that the latter was dimly lighted 
and that the greater part of the statue 
was plunged in mysterious obscurity, when 


in portrait-reliefs and busts, with so choice 
a feeling that they have a quality of very 
rare distinction.” 

Further chapters deal with Ward, Warner, 
Bartlett, Niehaus, Borglum and others; and 
there are two supplementary chapters on 
the Decorative Motive and the Ideal Motive. 
The guild of sculptors may rejoice that 
they have fallen into the hands of so just 
an interpreter. 
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A Book for Business Men‘* 


=== Hurd’s City 





Land Values 








By all odds the most interesting book to 
business men that has recently appeared 
is a volume by the President of the Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Insurance Company of New York, 
presenting the fruits of his years of expe- 
rience in lending money on city real estate 
all over the coun- 
try. The book is 
compact with com- 
mon sense, and the 
author’s observ- 
ations are ex- 
pressed with a 
directness, clear- TRIS 
ness and force that q 
make his work as 
good in point of 
style as it is in 
subject matter. 
The practical prob- 
lems with which 
he deals are of 
capital importance 
to innumerable in- 
vestors—investors 
in homes as well as 
in business property 
—and we gladly 
bring to the atten- 
tion of our readers 
a few of the con- 
clusions he has 
drawn and the 
telling experiences 
and photographs 
with which he sup- 
ports them. - 
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‘there are exceptions to this proposition, it 
forms a median line of departure, applying 
most closely to business property, whether 
the building is a $5,000 one-story brick on a 
cheap lot or a $3,000,000 office building in 
the highest priced location. The chief 
destruction of 
capital comes from 
the erection of ex- 
pensive buildings 
on .cheap lots. 
s«» « « ee 
street whose traffic 
is increasing rapidly 
a business building 
costing several 
times the value of 
the land may 
profitably be 
erected, since 
within ten years 
the value of the 
land may overtake 
the cost of the 
building.”” This 
law, he points out, 
has practically 
governed successful 
real estate invest- 
ments in the busi- 
ness centers of New 
York since the days 
when land values 
were only a small 
fraction of their 
present magnitude. 
As land values 


How to carry on business behind a granite quarry have increased the 


better to illustrate is the problem confronting the prospective tenant. height of the build- 


the author’s work 


with types of build- Streets, New York 

ings and rentals. 

The first of these sets out with the propositicn 
that in planning the improvement of city 
land, ‘‘the safe general rule”’ is ‘‘that the cost 
of the building should approximately equal 
the value of the land.” ‘‘ While,” he says, 


*Principles of City Land Values, By Richard M, Hurd. 
Published by The Record and Guide, New York. 


A common error of architects is to sacrifice income ; : 
. from store frontage to ‘‘solidity” of construction. ings has increased 
than those dealing Jersey Central Building, Liberty and Washington 


—so that the cost 
of the successful 
ones has continu- 
ally approximated the value of the land 
occupied. 

At this point Mr. Hurd calls attention to 
one feature of the development of ‘‘sky- 
scrapers” that is not commonly known—at 
least outside of real estate circles. It is 
the general belief that the erection of tall 
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palaces. But in the smaller 
cities, particularly in the 
West, the situation is different. 
‘“‘Here,’’ says Mr. Hurd, ‘‘the 
proportion of cost of building 
may vary from one and a half 
to three times the value of the 
land, except as to workmen’s 
cottages, where it may vary 
from three to five times the 
value of the land. In expen- 
sive houses in smaller cities 
there is a tendency towards 
restoring the equilibrium be- 
tween the value of the land 
and buildings by placing them 
on plots of too to 150 feet 
front by 200 to 400 feet deep. 











Example of expensive residence wrongly located in suburbs of 
Indianapolis. Later surrounded by cheap cottages. 
Mortgaged for $20,000. 


building appraised at $48,000. 
closed and sold ten years later for $1,900. 


buildings in the midst of low ones has 
injured the latter by robbing them of their 
light and air. This was the natural supposi- 
tion. But, says Mr. Hurd, it has been found 
by experience ‘‘that when the skyscraper 
was so built as to require light and air from 
the adjoining lot, it was the owner of the 
small lot who had the 
skyscraper at his mercy. 
The threat of replacing 
the low building with a 
high one, destroying 
the value of possibly 
a quarter to a third of 
the skyscraper, has 
quite uniformly com- 
pelled the owner of the 
skyscraper to buy or 
lease for a long term of 
years the adjoining 
property.” 

As regards residential 
property the law that 
the cost of the building 
should approximate the 
value of the land only 
holds good in the largest 
cities where land is 
worth upwards of $500 
a front foot. In these 
it applies with almost 
equal rigidity to tene- 


-ment houses and to Street, Toledo. 








Good and bad store fronts. ot le 
dows yields about 25% more rent than the adjoining one. 


In all cases the cost of the 
house should be closely propor- 
tioned to the cost of the sur- 
rounding houses—a $50,000 
house in the midst of $5,000 
houses, or a $5,000 house in the 
midst of $1,000 houses, having a commer- 
cial value but little in excess of the cheaper 
neighboring houses. Rich people will not 
live among cheap houses, and poor people 
can not afford to keep up large houses.”’ Of 
the truth of this law he presents a striking 
illustration in the Indianapolis residence 
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The store on street level with good win- 
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Example of highest type of improvement of short 
block front. A skyscraper on each corner and a low 
building—controlled by one or both of the skyscrapers 
—in the middle, giving a light well above. Broadway, 
between Cedar and Liberty Streets. 
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illustrated on page 313. But it 
must not be thought that Mr. Hurd 
would have us guide our investments 
solely or even mainly by the relation 
between the value of the land and 
the cost of the projected buildings. 
His chapters are full of striking in- 
stances of the failure of buildings be- 
cause badly located or badly planned. 
He finds that in all our cities having a 
population of over fifty thousand the 
value of land in the most profitable 
wholesale districts is only from one- 
third to one-seventh as great as in the 
best retail districts. A great whole- 
sale house, therefore, constructed in the 
costliest retail district, would be ter- 
ribly handicapped by the needless 
ground rental required. But the worst 
failures of business buildings to realize 
a fair return on the investment in them 
have been due to bad architecture. 
In many cases this architecture has 
been as bad on the artistic side as on 
the commercial, and in all cases it has 
been at least defective on the artistic 
side because the architect failed to 
bear in mind the purposes of the build- 
ing and fit means to ends. An insane 
love of massiveness has perhaps been 
the chief cause of stumbling—some 
architects erecting enormous pillars— 
with practically nothing to support—in 
front of their structures:and shutting 
their store and office rooms back into 
the darkness. The great things to be 
desired in a business building are acces- 
sibility and light. In one small photo- 
graph which we reproduce he shows 
how in two adjoining buildings in 
Seattle very inexpensive differences in 
these matters cause one store to rent 
for twenty-five per cent. more than its 
neighbor. 

In Mr. Hurd’s volume illustrations of 
practical matters like these are multi- 
plied page after page, but never to the 
weariness of men interested in real 
estate matters. Many of the photo- 
graphs of architectural inanities will 
be recognized with amusement or cha- 
grin in the various cities in which they 
were taken. Apparently Mr. Hurd’s 
personal investigations have covered 
the whole territory of the United States, 
and he has given us a volume of prac- 
tical value in every section of the Union. 
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The Novel of the Month 


Miss Glasgow’s 


‘‘The Deliverance’’ 








The name of Miss Glasgow’s book fits it in 

a way not intended by the author. This 
book is a deliverance from the inane his- 
torical hodge-podges with which we have 
been deluged; it is a deliverance from the 
graceful innocuous 
story, the mere time- | 
killer; a deliverance J} 
| 


ee 


from all the cheap 
slovenly written 
books which have 
turned the publish- 
ers’ presses these 
many days. Here is 
a story to which crit- 
icism may be ap- 
plied and upon which 
the reviewer need 
not expatiate in 
vague complimenta- 
ry terms. It is dis- 
tinctly a “big” 
book, a book which 
may be considered 
in the light of the 
best that consti- 
tutes literature. 

For Miss Glasgow 
has dared to do more 
than merely tell a 
story that would 
appeal to the popu- 
lar taste of the 
moment. She has 
written not for the 
present time alone, 
but we think for a 
permanent place in 
our literature. Out 
of a small theme 
she has drawn pic- 
tures and philosophy 
which place herin the 
class of such a writer as even George 
Eliot. 

We have had many books upon the Civil 
War; but none which have so brought 
out certain things about that war as has this 
book, which is not based on the war at all, 
and which is a story of present-day Virginia. 





MISS ELLEN GLASGOW 


For in the two families, Fletcher and Blake, 
you see in no unmistakable way some curious 
reverses that that war brought. At the be- 
ginning, old Bill Fletcher was nothing but a 
coarse-mannered man, a surly overseer upon 

___wthe Blake estate. 
The close of the war 
| found this crudeindi- 
1 vidual master of 
Blake Hall and of 
practically all the 
estate, the Blakes 
living upon a small 
strip of ground in 
the center of the 
immense tract that 
had bee'n theirs, 
living pitiably poor. 
their fine aristo- 
cratic hands hard- 
ened and calloused 
by work. Yet 
neither time nor 
condition can 
change blood. The 
Blake, poor and 
reduced to menial 
labor, still remained 
the Blake—the fine, 
splendid, aristo- 
cratic Blake. The 
Fletcher, turned 
wealthy, still 
remained the 
Fletcher, coarse, 
brutal, vulgar. 
Herein Miss Glasgow 
has not only shown 
a picture of political 
change, but has 
combined it with 
subtle psychology of 
character. 

When we come to the story itself, the 
matter is not so easy to handle. But, put 
brutally, it is the story of great elemental 
passion, of a ‘‘grudge’—the grudge be- 
tween young Christopher Blake and old Bill 
Fletcher, a grudge founded upon the very 
dubious way by which Fletcher has gotten 
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possession of the Blake property. As a 

boy, the hatred in young Christopher’s 
breast had been so intense that he had lain in 
wait with his gun for the older man. A 
young man in his young manhood, seeing the 
pitiable condition of his sisters and his aged 
paralytic mother, the hatred had grown 
more intense. ‘‘Why, man, if Fletcher 
wanted that broken wheelbarrow enough 
to offer me $3000 for it, I wouldn’t let him 
have it. The only thing I’d leave him free 
to take, if I could help it, is the straight road 
to damnation,” he says to Carraway, 
Fletcher’s lawyer. His whole life, his very 
breath is taken up with this hatred, and with 
the cunningness of savage and devil he plans 
and executes his revenge—to destroy and 
utterly degrade the character of young Will 
Fletcher, Fletcher’s heir and only real affec- 
tion in the world. This revenge reaches its 
awful climax when Will in drunken rage kills 
his grandfather. That night, alone with the 
whimpering boy, who has fled to him for 
protection, Christopher sees what he has 
done and comes to know himself. 

And that brings us to Miss Glasgow’s 
study of character. There is no woman 
writer of to-day who can surpass her por- 
trayal, not only of her principal characters, 
but of every character. Take young Chris- 
topher—a subtle problem he offers. A man, 
at bottom a gentleman, with the blood of 
generations of gentlemen in his veins. For 
a time he is so mastered by passion that he 
becomes the elemental savage. Then comes 
the esthetic into his life again, through love, 
love for the person whom he should have 
hated—Fletcher’s granddaughter, sister of 
the man whom he has ruined; and the 
gentleman awakes in himagain. There isin 
him something of the French aristocrat of 
the Revolution who went to‘the guillotine 
reciting a sonnet; something too of the 
downright manhood which characterized a 
Nathan Hale and the best heroes of real 
American life—when he stands up before his 
judge and answers that he alone is guilty 
of Fletcher’s murder. It is the hero without 
heroics. For the study of a complex nature 
of living truth this character of Christopher 
stands quite alone in recent fiction. Of 
course the objection might be raised, and 
obviously comes first to the reader’s mind, 
that no one with the training or instincts of 
a gentleman could have stooped to so 
degrading a revenge. Yet hate is a power- 
ful thing, and passion is dangerous. The 
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disintegration of the character of Othello, 
for instance, is absolutely true, though told 
in bare outline it might prove questionable. 
So granting Miss Glasgow’s premise, you 
see the truth of her portrayal. 

The other characters are less complex, but 
none the less living in their reality and truth. 
There is Mrs. Blake, sightless and paralyzed, 
sitting in her chair, living all in the past, 
knowing nothing of the great changes which 
had swept over her own fortunes, or that of 
her country. Shielded from every shock, 
guarded and protected, she believed that she 
still lived in her old home, Blake Hall; that 
the Confederacy had been established; and 
knew even the names of the Confederate 
presidents, her whole life guarded by loving 
lies. For her, time had ceased to move, and 
she died, her dear sightlesseyes turned toward 
an imaginary suitor: ‘‘I am engaged for this 
set, sir,’’ she said in her winning voice, while 
a girlish smile transfigured her wan face; 
“but if it please you, you may put your 
name down for the next.” 

It will not do to take up every character; 
but one, and that a minor character and 
one not inherent in the story, should be men- 
tioned as showing Miss Glasgow’s skill. The 
character is Tucker, the poor cripple—a hero 
of the Civil War, whose return for his gallant 
service and best effort was helplessness and 
the defeat of the cause for which he fought. 

Miss Glasgow has done something really 
worth while in this story of ‘‘The Deliver- 
ance.’’ She has used fine restraint in the 
evolution of her recital. She has made plot 
subservient to motiving character. She 
has given a full, well-rounded, definite picture. 
And she has placed herself well in the front 
rank of modern novelists. 

Probably the best way to show Miss Glas- 
gow’s skill and charm is to give a rather 
more extended selection froin her story. A 
typical scene is that where Christopher 
comes to love Maria, the granddaughter of 
his enemy and sister to the man he has 
ruined. It is the absolute justice of this 
woman who offers to return Blake Hall to 
Christopher when it shall become hers, that 
makes Christopher at last come to see him- 
self. And when she proposes to recom- 
pense him for his lost youth and training, by 
teaching him, he realizes to what depths 
he has gone. Justice to Miss Glasgow 
demands that it be stated that portions of 
dialogue and description have necessarily 
been omitted. Eckert Goodman. 
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The next day he watched for her anxiously 
until she appeared over the low brow of the 
hill, her arms filled with books, and Agag 
trotting at her side. As she descended 
slowly into the broad ravine where he 
awaited her under the six great poplars that 
surrounded the little spring, he saw that she 
wore a dress of some soft, creamy stuff, anda 
large white hat that shaded her brow and 
eyes. She looked younger, he noticed, than 
she had done in her black gown, and he 
recalled while she neared him the afternoon 
more than six years before, when she had 
come suddenly upon him while he worked 
in his tobacco. 

“So vou are present at the roll-call?”’ she 
said, laughing, as she sat down on the bench 
beside him and spread out the books that she 
had brought. 

“Why, I’ve been sitting here for half an 
hour,” he answered. 

“What a shame—that’s a whole furrow 
unploughed, isn’t it?” 

“*Several of them; but I’m not counting 
furrows now. I’m getting ready to appal 
you by my ignorance.” He spoke with a 
determined, reckless gaiety that lent a pe- 
culiar animation to his face. 

“If you are waiting for that, you are going 
to be disappointed,’’ she replied, smiling, 
“‘for I’ve put my heart into the work, and I 
was born and patterned for a teacher; I 
always knew it. We're going to do English 
literature and a first book in Latin.”’ 

“Are we?” He picked up the Latin 
grammar and ran his fingers lightly through 
the pages. ‘‘I went alittle way in this once,”’ 
he said. ‘I got as far as omnia vincit amor 
and stopped. Tobacco conquered me in- 
stead.” 

She caught up his gay laugh. ‘‘ Well, 
we'll try it over again,’’ she returned, and 
held out the book. 

An hour later, when the first lesson was 
over and he had gone back to his work, he 
carried with him a wonderful exhilaration— 
a feeling as if he had with a sudden effort 
burst the bonds that had held him to the 


* From ‘ The Deliverance.” Ellen Glasgow. New York: 
— Page & Co. Copyright, 1904, by Doubleday, 
age 0. 





earth. By the next day the elation van- 
ished and a great heaviness came in its 
place, but for a single afternoon he had 
known what it was to thrill in every fiber 
with a powerful and pure emotion—an emo- 
tion beside which all the cheap sensations of 
his life showed stale and colorless. 


The bloom of the meadows filled his nos- 
trils with a delicate fragrance, and from the 
bough of an old apple-tree in the orchard he 
heard the low afternoon murmurs of a soli- 
tary thrush. May was on the earth, and it 
had entered into him as into the piping birds 
and the spreading trees. It was at last good 
to be alive—to breathe the warm, sweet air, 
and to watch the sunshine slanting on the 
low, green hill. So closely akin were his 
moods to those of the changing seasons that, 
at the instant, he seemed to feel the current 
of his being flow from the earth beneath his 
feet—as if his physical nature drew strength 
and nourishment from that genial and 
abundant source. 

When he reached the spring he saw Maria 
on the brow of the hill, and with a quick 
joyous bound his heart leaped up to meet 
her. As she came toward him her white 
dress swept the tall grass from her feet, and 
her shadow flew like a winged creature 
straight before her. There was a vivid 
softness in her face—a look at once bright 
and wistful—-which moved him with a new 
and strange tenderness. 

“I was a little late,’’ she explained, as 
they met before the long bench and she laid 
her books upon it, ‘‘and I am very warm. 
May I have a drink?’”’ 

‘*From a bramble cup?’’ 

‘*How else?’’ She took off her hat and 
tossed it on the grass at her feet; then, going 
to the spring, she waited while he plucked a 
leaf from the bramble and bent it into shape. 
When he filled it and held it out, she placed 
her lips to the edge of the leaf and looked up 
at him with smiling eyes while she drank 
slowly from his hand. 

“It holds only a drop, but how delicious!’’ 
she said, seating herself again upon the 
bench and leaning back against the great 
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body of a poplar. Then her eyes fell upon 
his clothes. ‘Why, how very much dressed 
you look!”’ she added. 

“‘Oh, there’s a reason besides Sunday— 
I’ve just come from a wedding. Lila has 
married after twelve years of waiting.” 

“Your pretty sister! And to whom?”’ 

“To Jim Weatherby—old Jacob’s son, you 
know. Now, don’t tell me that you disap- 
prove. I count on your good sense to see 
the wisdom of it.” 

“So it is your pretty sister,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘the woman I passed in the road the 
other day and held my breath as I did before 
Botticelli’s Venus.” 

“Ts that so? Well, she doesn’t know 
much about pictures, nor does Jim. She 
has thrown herself away, Cynthia says; but 
what could she have waited for, after all? 
Nothing had ever come to her, and she 
had lived thirty years. Besides, she will 
be very happy, and that’s a good deal, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“It’s everything,’’ said Maria quietly, 
looking down into her lap. 

“Everything? And if you had been born 
in her place?”’ 

‘“‘T’m not in her place and never could be; 
but six years ago, if I had been toid that I 
must live here all my life, I think I should 
have fretted myself to death: that would 
have happened six years ago, for I was born 
with a great aching for life, and I thought 
then that one could only live in the big 
outside world——’”’ 

“And now?’ he questioned, for she 
paused and sat smiling gravely at the book 
she held. 

“Now I know that the fulness of life does 
not come from the things outside of us, and 
that we ourselves must create the beauty in 
which we live. Oh, I have learned so much 
from misery!” she went on softly, ‘‘and 
worst of all, I have learned what it is to 
starve for bread in the midst of sugar-plums.”’ 

‘*And it was worth learning?’’ 

““The knowledge that I gained? Oh, yes, 
yes; for it taught me how to be happy. I 
went down into hell,”’ she said passionately, 
“‘and I.came out—clean. I saw evil such as 
I had never heard of; I went close to it, Ieven 
touched it, but I always kept my soul very far 
away, and I was like a person in a dream. 
The more I saw of sin and ugliness the more I 
dreamed of peace and beauty. I builded me 
my own refuge; I fed on my own strength 
day and night—and I am what I am——’”’ 
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“‘The loveliest woman on God’s earth,” 
he said. 

‘Vou do not know me,”’ she answered, and 
opened the book before her. “It was the 
story of the Holy Grail,’’ she added, ‘‘and 
we left off here. Oh, those brave days of 
King Arthur! It was always May then.” 

He touched the page lightly with a long 
blade of grass. 

‘‘Read yourself—this once,’”’ he pleaded, 
‘and let me listen.” 

Leaning a little forward she looked down 
and slowly turned the pages, her head bent 
over the book, her long lashes shading the 
faint flush in her cheeks. Over her white 
dress fell a delicate lacework from the young 
poplar leaves, flecked here and there with 
pale drops of sunshine, which filtered through 
the thickly clustered boughs. When the 
wind passed in the high tree-tops, the shad- 
ows, soft and fine as cobweb, rippled over her 
dress, and a loose strand of her dark hair 
waved gently about her ear. The life—the 
throbbing vitality within her seemed to vivi- 
fy the very air she breathed, and he felt all 
at once that the glad thrill which stirred his 
blood was but a response to the fervent spirit 
which spoke in her voice. 

“For it giveth unto all lovers courage, 
that lusty month of May,’” she read, “‘in 
something to constrain him to some manner 
of thing more in that month than in any 
other month—for then all herbs and trees 
renew a man and woman, and in likewise 
lovers call again to mind old gentleness and 
old service and many kind deeds that were 
forgotten by negligence.’”’ 

The words went like wine to his head, and 
he saw her shadowy figure recede and dis- 
solve suddenly as in a mist. A lump rose in 
his throat, his heart leaped, and he felt his 
pulses beating madly in his temples. He 
drew back, closing his eyes to shut out her 
face; but the next instant, as she stirred 
slightly to hold down the rippling leaves, he 
bent forward and laid his hand upon the one 
that held the open book. 

Her voice fluttered into silence, and, 
raising her head, she looked up in tremulous 
surprise. He saw her face pale slowly, her 
lids quiver and droop above her shining eyes, 
and her teeth gleam milk white between her 
parted lips. A tremor of alarm ran through 
her, and she made a swift movement to 
escape; then, lifting her eyes again, she 
looked full into his own, and, stooping 
quickly, he kissed her on the mouth. 
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An instant afterward the 
book fell to the ground, and 
he rose to his feet and stood 
trembling against the body of 
the poplar. 

‘Forgive me,’’ he said; ‘‘for- 
give me—TI have ruined it.” 

Standing beside the bench, 
she watched him with a still, 
grave gentleness before which 
his gaze dropped slowly to the 
ground. 

“Yes, you have ruined this,”’ 
she answered, smiling, ‘but 
Latin is still left.’’ 

“Tt’s no use,’”’ he went on 
breathlessly. ‘‘I can’t do it; 
it’s no use.”’ 

His eyes sought hers and 
held them while he made a 
single step forward; then, turn- 
ing quickly away, he went 
from her across the meadow 
to the distant wood. 


A clump of brambles caught 
at his feet, and, stumbling like 
a drunken man, he threw him- 
self at full length upon the 
ground, pressing his forehead 
on the young, green thorns. 
A century seemed to have 
passed since his flight from the 
poplar spring, and yet the soft 
afternoon sunshine was still 
about him, and the low mur- 
murs of the thrush still floated 
from the old apple-tree. All 
the violence of his undisci- 
plined nature had rushed into 
revolt against the surrender 
which he felt must come, and he was con- 
sciousat the instant that he hated only alittle 
less supremely than he loved. In the end 
the greater passion would triumph over him, 
he knew; but as he lay there face downward 
upon the earth the last evil instincts of his 
revenge battled against the remorse which 
had driven him from Maria’s presence. He 
saw himself clearly for what he was: he had 
learned at last to call his sin by its right 
name; and yet he felt that somewhere in the 
depths of his being he had not ceased to love 
the evil that he had done. He hated 
Fletcher, he told himself, as righteously as 
ever, but between himself and the face of his 
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enemy a veil had fallen—the old wrong no 
longer stood out in a blaze of light. A 
woman’s smile divided him like a drawn 
sword from his brutal past, and he had lost 
the reckless courage with which he once 
might have flung himself upon destruction. 

Cynthia, searching for him a few minutes 
later, found him leaning idly against the 
mare’s stall, looking down upon a half- 
finished nest which a house-wren had begun 
to build upon his currycomb. 


** And mother, Cynthia? " he asked quickly. 
‘*Her mind still wanders, but at times she 
seems to come back to herself for a little 
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while, and only this morning she awoke from 
a nap and asked for you quite clearly. We 
told her you had gone hunting.” 

““May I see her now? Who is with her?’ 

““Jim. He has been so good.” 

The admission was wrung shortly from 
her rigid honesty, and there was no visible 
softening of her grim reserve, when, entering 
the house with Christopher, she found her- 
self presently beside Jim Weatherby, who 
was chatting merrily in Mrs. Blake’s room. 

The old lady, shrivelled and faded as the 
dried goldenrod which filled the great jars 
on the hearth, lay half hidden among the 
pillows in her high white bed, her vacant 
eyes fixed upon the sunshine which fell 
through the little window. At Christopher’s 
step her memory flickered back for an 
instant, and the change showed in the sud- 
den animation of her glance. 

“I was dreaming of your father, my son, 
and you have his voice.”’ 

“I am like him in other ways, I hope, 
mother.”’ 

“‘If I could only see you, Christopher—it 
is so hard to remember. You had golden 
curls and wore a white pinafore. I trimmed 
it with the embroidery from my last set of 
petticoats. And your hands were dimpled 
all over; you would suck your thumb: there 
was no breaking you, though I wrapped it in 
a rag soaked in quinine——”’ 

“That was ,almost thirty years ago, 
mother,’’ broke in Cynthia, catching her 
breath sharply. ‘‘ He is a man now, and big 
—oh,so big—and his hair has grown darker.”’ 

“I know, Cynthia; I know,’ returned 
Mrs. Blake, with a peevish movement of her 
thin hand, ‘‘ but you won’t let me remember. 
I am trying to remember.’’ She fell to 
whimpering like a hurt child, and then grow- 
ing suddenly quiet, reached out until she 
touched Christopher’s head. ‘‘You’re a 
man, I know,” she said, ‘‘older than your 
father was when his first child was born. 
There have been two crosses in my life, 
Christopher—my blindness and my never 
having heard the voices of my grandchildren 
playing in the house. Such a roomy old 
house, too, with so much space for them to 
fill with cheerful noise. I always liked 
noise, you know; it tells of life, and never 
disturbs me so long as it is pleasant. What 
I hate is the empty silence that reminds one 
of the grave.” 

She was quite herself now, and, bending 
o ver,he kissed the hand upon the counterpane. 
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‘‘Oh, mother, mother, if I could only have 
made you happy!”’ 

‘‘And you couldn’t, Christopher?’”’ 

“IT couldn’t marry, dear; I couldn’t.’ 

‘““There was no one, you mean—no woman 
whom you could have loved and who would 
have given you children. Surely there are 
still good and gentle women left in the 
world.”’ 

‘‘There was none for me.’”’ 

She sighed hopelessly. 

“Ah, your father had his faults, my son, 
but he never forgot for one instant in his 
life that he was born a gentleman. He was 
a good husband, too, a good husband, and I 
was married to him for nearly forty years. 
The greatest trial of my marriage was 
that he would throw his cigar ashes on the 
floor. Women think so much of little 
things, you know, and I’ve always felt that 
I should have been a happier woman if he 
had learned to use an ash-tray. But he 
never would—he never would, though I 
gave him one every Christmas for almost 
forty years.” 

Falling silent her hands played fitfully 
upon the counterpane, and when next she 
spoke the present had slipped from her and 
her thoughts had gone back to her early 
triumphs. 

She wandered aimlessly and waveringly 
on in a feeble vacancy, and Christopher, 
after watching her for an agonized moment, 
left the room and went out into the fresh air 
of the yard. He could always escape by 
flight from the slow death-bed; it was 
Cynthia who faced hourly the final tragedy 
of a long and happy life. 

The thought of Will had oppressed him 
like a nightmare for the last two weeks, and 
it was almost unconsciously that he turned 
now in the direction of the store and passed 
presently into the shaded lane leading to Sol 
Peterkin’s. His mood was heavy upon him, 
and so deep was the abstraction in which he 
walked that it was only when he heard his 
name called softly from a little distance that 
he looked up to find Maria Fletcher ap- 
proaching him over the pale gray shadows 
in the road. Her eyes were luminous, and 
she stretched her hand toward him in a 
happy gesture. 

“‘Oh, if you only knew how wonderful I 
think you!”’ she cried impulsively. 

He held her hand an instant, and then 
letting it fall, withdrew his gaze slowly from 
her exalted look. The pure heights of her 
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fervor were beyond the reach of his more 
earthly level, and as he turned from her 
some old words of her own were respoken in 
his ears: ‘‘ Faith and doubt are mere empty 
forms until we pour out the heart’s blood 
that vivifies them.” It was her heart’s 
blood that she had put into her dreams, and 
it was this, he told himself, that gave her 
mystic visions their illusive appearance of 
reality. Beauty enveloped her as an atmos- 
phere; it softened her sternest sacrifice, it 
colored her barest outlook, it transformed 
daily the common road in which she walked, 
and hourly it sustained and nourished her, 
as it nourished poor, crippled Tucker on his 
old pine bench. The eye of the spirit was 
theirs—this Christopher had learned at last, 
and he had learned also, that for him there 
still remained only the weak, blurred vision 
offthe flesh. 

““You make me feel the veriest hypocrite,”’ 
he said at the end of a long pause. 

She shook her head. ‘‘And that you are 
surely not.” 

‘So you still believe in me?’’ 

“Tt’s not belief—I know in you.” 

‘Well, don’t praise me; don’t admire me; 
don’t pretend, for God’s sake, that I’m any- 
thing better than the brute you see.” 

“I don’t pretend anything better.’’ she 
protested; ‘‘and when you talk like this it 
only makes me feel the more keenly your 
wonderful courage.” 

“T haven’t any,” he burst out almost 
angrily. ‘‘Not an atom, do you hear? 
Whatever I may appear on top, at bottom I 
am a great skulking coward, and nothing 
more. Why, I couldn’t even stay and take 
my punishment the other day. I sneaked 
off like a hound.” 

‘‘Your punishment?”’ she faltered, and he 
saw her lashes tremble. 

‘For the other day—for the afternoon by 
the poplar spring. I’ve been wanting to beg 
your pardon on my knees.” 

Her lashes were raised steadily, and she 
regarded him gravely while a slight frown 
gathered her dark brows. She was still 
humanly feminine enough to find the apol- 
ogy harder to forgive than the offense. 

“Oh, I had forgotten,” she said a little 
coldly. ‘So that was, after all, why you ran 
away?” 

“It was not the only reason.”’ 

**And the other?”’ 

He closed his eyes suddenly and drew 
back. 
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“I ran away because I knew if I stayed I 
should do it again within two seconds,” he 
replied. 

A little blue flower was growing in the red 
clay wheel-rut at her feet, and, stooping, she 
caressed it gently without plucking it. 

“It was very foolish,’’ she said in a quiet 
voice; ‘‘but I had forgotten it, and you 
should have let it rest. Afterward, you did 
such a brave, splendid thing.” 

“‘T did nothing but run from you,” he per- 
sisted, losing his head. ‘If I hadn’t gone to 
Uncle Isam I’d have done something equally 
reckless in a different way. I wanted to get 
away from you—to escape you, but I couldn’t 
—I couldn’t. You were with me always, 
night and day, in those God-forsaken woods. 
I never lost you for one instant, never. I 
tried to, but I couldn’t.”’ 

**You couldn’t,”’ she repeated, and, rising, 
faced him calmly. Then before the look in 
his eyes her own wavered and fell slowly to 
the ground, and he saw her quiver and grow 
white, as if a rough wind blew over her. 
With an effort he steadied himself and 
turned away. 

‘‘There is but one thing to do,” he said, 
holding his breath in the pause; ‘‘it’s a long 
story, but if you will listen patiently—and it 
is very long—I will tell you all.’”’ Following 
him, she crossed the carpet of pine needles 
and sat down upon the end of a fallen log. 

‘Tell me nothing that you do not care to,”’ 
she answered, and sat waiting. 

“It began long ago, when we were both 
little children,’’ he went on, and then going 
back from her into the lane he stood staring 
down upon the little blue flower blooming in 
the wheel-rut. She saw his shadow, stretch- 
ing across the road, blurred into the pale 
dusk of the wood, uncertain, somber, gigantic 
in its outline. His hat was lying on the 
ground at her feet, and, lifting it, she ran her 
fingers idly along the brim. 

For a time the silence lasted; then coming 
back to her, he sat down on the log and 
dropped his clasped hands between his 
knees. She heard his heavy breathing, and 
something in the sound drew her toward him 
with a sympathetic movement. 

‘* Ah, don’t tell me, don’t tell me!’’ she en- 
treated. 

‘“‘You must listen"patiently,” he returned, 
without looking at her, ‘‘and not interrupt 
—above all, not interrupt.” 

She bent her head. ‘‘I will not speak a 
word nor move a finger until the end,” she 
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promised; and leaning a little forward, with 
his eyeson the ground and his hands hanging 
listlessly between his knees, he began his 
story. 

The air was so still that his voice sounded 
strangely harsh in the silence, but presently 
she heard the soughing of the pine trees far 
up above, and while it lasted it deadened the 
jarring discord of the human tones. She 
sat quite motionless upon the log, not lifting 
a finger nor speaking a word, as she had 
promised, and her gaze was fixed steadily 
upon a bit of dried fern growing between the 
roots of a dead tree. 

“It went on so for five years,” he slowly 
finished, ‘‘and it was from beginning to end 
deliberate, devilish revenge. I meant from 
the first to make him what he is to-day. I 
meant to make him hate his grandfather as 
he does—I meant to make him the hopeless 
drunkard that he is. It is all my work— 
every bit of it—as you see it now.” 

He paused, but her eyes clung to the 
withered fern, and so quiet was her figure that 
it seemed as if she had not drawn breath 
since he began. Her faint smile was still 
sketched about the corners of her mouth, 
and her fingers were closed upon the brim of 
his harvest hat. 

‘For five years I was like that,” he went 
onagain. ‘I did not know, I did not care— 
I wanted to be a beast. Then you came, and 
it was different.” 

For the first time she turned and looked at 
him. 

“And it was different?’’ she repeated 
beneath her breath. 

‘Oh, there’s nothing to say that will make 
things better: I know that. If you had not 
come I should never have known myself nor 
what I had been. It was like a thunder-clap 
—the whole thing; it shook me off my feet 
before I saw what it meant—before I would 
acknowledge even to myself that 

“That?” she questioned in a whisper, for 
he had bitten back the words. 

“That I love you.” 

As he spoke she slipped suddenly to her 
knees and lay with her face hidden on the 
old log, while her smothered sobs ran inlong 
shudders through her body. A murmur 
reached him presently, and it seemed to him 
that she was praying softly in her clasped 
hands; but when in a new horror of himself, 
he made a movement to rise and slip away, 
she looked up and gently touched him de- 
tainingly on the arm, 
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“‘Oh, how unhappy—how unhappy you 
have been!” she said. 

“*It is not that I mind,’”’ he answered. ‘‘If 
I could take all the misery of it I shouldn’t 
care, but I have made you suffer, and for the 
sin that is mine alone.” 

For a moment she was silent, breathing 
quickly between parted lips; then turning 
with an impulsive gesture, she laid her cheek 
upon the hand hanging at his side. 

“*Not yours alone,” she said softly, ‘‘for it 
has become mine, too.” 

Before the wonder of her words he stared 
at her with dazed eyes, while their meaning 
shook him slowly to his senses. 

“‘Maria!”’ he called out sharply in the 
voice of one who speaks from a distance. 

She met his appeal with a swift outward 
movement of her arms, and, bending over, 
laid her hands gently upon his head. 

“Mine, too, Christopher—mine, too,”’ she 
repeated, ‘‘for I take the blame of it, and I 
will share in the atonement. My dear, my 
dear, is love so slight a thing that it would 
share the joy and leave the sorrow—that it 
would take the good and reject the evil? 
Why, it is all mine! All! All! What you 
have been I was also; what I am to-day you 
will be. I have been yours since the first 
instant you looked upon me.” 

With a sob he caught her hands and 
crushed them in his own. 

‘*Then this is love, Maria?’’ 

“It has been love—always.”’ 

“From the first—as with me?”’ 

‘“‘As with you. Beloved, there is not a 
wrong on this earth that could come between 
us now, for there is no room in my heart 
where it might enter. There can be no sin 
against love which love does not acknowl- 
edge.” 

Falling apart, their hands dropped before 
them, and they stood looking at each other 
in a silence that went deeper than words. 
She felt his gaze enveloping her in warmth 
from head to foot, but he still made no move- 
ments to draw nearer, for there are moments 
when the touch of the flesh grows meaning- 
less before‘the mute appeal of the spirit. In 
that one speechless instant there passed 
between them the pledges and the explana- 
tions of years. 

Suddenly the light flamed in his face, and 
opening his arms, he made a single step 
toward her; but melting into tears, she 
turned from him and ran out into the 
road. 
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A College Woman in Domestic Service* 








INTRODUCTION. 


To women interested in social pone, the most suggestive book of the season is Lillian Pet- 
tingill’s ‘‘ Toilers of the Home,” which records frankly, fairly and vividly her experiences as a domestic 
servant in five fairly typical American households. After graduation Miss Pettingill found herself 
unable to earn a living in the literary field she had expected to enter, and turning to domestic service, 
she obtained in a few months first-hand experiences which any publisher would welcome the record 
of, even were they presented with far less literary skill than Miss Pettingill commands. The volume 
is almost as difficult of condensation as a novel, because the lifelikeness of many of the characters 
and the scenes are brought out by seemingly trivial details. But the thread of the narrative, told 
as far as possible in the author’s own words, is presented herewith to our readers. This narrative 
necessarily gives the criticisms Miss Pettingill had to make in rather high relief, so as to show the 
basis for the conclusion which she reached. The author, it should be said, maintains throughout 
her book the attitude of a level-headed and likable woman disposed to make the best, rather than 





the worst, of the treatment she received. 


I am a servant girl, and I work in the 
kitchen of strange women for my daily 
bread. 

I was not born to the life, like Topsy, nor 
did I slide into it along the line of least 
resistance, as into an inheritance from my 
forebears. Quite thecontrary. WhyamI, 
then, as I am? Because I have observed, 
heard, read and believed that the respectable 
American girls who work will cheerfully 
starve and suffocate in a mill, factory or big 
department store, or live almost any other 
kind of life, rather than grow healthy, fat 
and opulent in domestic service; and this 
when the housekeepers do all but stand on 
the street corners as they pass, beseeching 
them to come in and help. How can my 
countrywomen, with their own living to 
make, be so blind to the butter side of their 
bread? This is what I propose to find out. 

Neither pen nor brush, scrub-brush ex- 
cepted, has so far been effective in the hands 
of the serving-maids. Meantime their mis- 
tresses are reading and writing their strings 
of platitudes, and while we await the 
champion of the under dog, I have turned the 
glass for a look upon the ups and downs of 
this particular dog-life from the dog’s end 
of the chain. That is why I am as I now 
am. 

I answered a newspaper advertisement for 
a general housework girl which brought me 
to the Barry’s, a family of eleven. 

The work allotted to me there was not 
excessive, nor would I have found it so hard 
had I not gone to it all unprepared by 

*Toilers of the Home.” The Record of a College Woman's 
Experience as a Domestic Servant. Lillian Pettingill. N. Y.: 


yee Page & Co, Copyright, 1903, by Doubleday. Page 


sedentary habits. It was only the break- 
fast hour with which I felt inclined to 
quarrel. Somewhere between ten and thirty 
minutes past seven Miss Clara came out to 
tell me, ‘‘How-ard, my bro-other,” and I 
started in to serve him. Then the rest of 
the family appeared, one by one, and often 
with as many special orders, until half-past 
nine. It was expected that I should come 
afterward, but the long unfortified wait 
tends to sour the outlook on life before the 
morning work has fairly begun, and is the 
source of much unhappiness. 

I don’t know just why I was not satisfied 
with my place. Certainly I was never more 
justly and considerately treated, and respect 
was always paid to my dignity—save by 
Mr. Barry, who didn’t count. 

As time passed, however, I chafed under 
the monotony. I felt my isolation, alone 
in a big house full of people, of whom, 
though kindly and friendly, I could not feel 
I was one. 

[After four weeks she left and went for a 
week’s engagement with a family of two. 
The lady of the house had recently buried 
her only child, and she had nursed her grief 
until she was hysterical, unreasonable and 
impossible to live with. Miss Pettingill 
writes of her second place]: 

She followed me about constantly. She 
looked into the cupboard when I was by 
to see if I had washed the dishes clean. She 
had no teakettle, nor would she let me keep 
hot water ready to use in any other utensil. 
“I don’t like water standing around,” 
she said. She nagged me continually about 
the opening and shutting, the locking and 
unlocking of the doors, windows and gates, 
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about the lights and the dogs. She was 
forever at my heels. 

Her passions had been more exhausting 
than a whole Barry ironing, and the time I 
spent in her house was as one long horrid 
nightmare. Go back again? Stay longer? 
It was not in human endurance. Tired? 
To the very death. Even the street was 
hateful. 

An exaggerated and peculiar instance ?— 
in some respects probably. But there is a 
multitude of women who have a new girl 
every two days or so. We see their ad- 
vertisements in the papers over and over 
again; their neighbors see the newly 
engaged come and go. 

[At her third place, where she worked for 
three sisters, ‘‘truly ladies,’’ Miss Pettingill 
felt that if the life of a “‘living-out girl”’ 
could be made a pleasant one, this was. 
She says:] 

Experience had not prepared me for the 
courteously considerate, appreciative and 
friendly Miss Margaret. Despite contra- 
dictory testimony, a servile dread came back 
to me with the trying on of my work apron 
that rainy morning. How could I help it? 
The Christian civilization of the Wetherlys 
was a thing for reverent wonder. It was 
strange to be in working-dress and yet a 
recipient of the common decencies even, 
and—I confess it reluctantly—with very 
little encouragement I should have wept. 

I enjoyed working for the Wetherly 
sisters. They so managed that the work 
appealed to my pride. ‘Will you have 
time for this? Can you do that just as well 
as not?’’ It was the fashion of their orders. 
I began to feel the dignity of my position 
and to outgrow the shame of being only a 
housework girl. And yet after a time the 
work dragged. And something from the 
weariness of the one week lasted over to the 
beginning of the next. I grew thin so that 
Miss Eleanor remarked it. I realized that 
I was always more tired than I ought to be, 
and I felt that I must go. 

[In Mrs. Scharff, a Jewess, to whom she 
went as waitress and chambermaid, she 
found a woman who said plainly, ‘I pay 
my servants for their time, and if there is 
not enough work to keep them busy all the 
day, I will make some.’’ She drove and 
nagged, and questioned and doubted. Miss 
Pettingill says:] 

She had no right, in this world of toil, to 
be so difficult to work for; no one has, while 
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milder means continue more efficacious. 
She had no mercy upon the frailties of 
human flesh. I knew I was being imposed 
upon, and went about feeling abused and 
ugly, as one does sometimes when one is 
growing. 

One day Frieda, the cook, was so obvious- 
ly suffering pain, that I set Mrs. Scharff 
down in my books for a brute. 

“She no care, so you can vork. Venn 
you can no vork, denn she no vant you,”’ 
said Frieda, who felt sure of the way of her 
fondness. 

“‘Mein Hande,”’ she said, showing them 
tome. They were a sight to see: calloused 
and seamed, with nails worn and torn. 
‘Von alle time so much tm vater,”’ she 
explained, ‘‘’nd scrubbing. Und so sore 
it seem sometime like I can no stand it. 
Mrs. Scharff tear nail on finger. ‘It iss 
terrible, Frieda,’ she say to me. ‘Yes, I 


haf auch,’ and I show my Hande. She 
laugh. It iss girl’s hands; it iss not- 
ting.” 


Until Frieda enlightened me it had not 
occurred to me that the different bits of 
small change I had seen lying on the bureau 
days together were put there for tempta- 
tion. But on my last Sunday morning I 
found a nickel between a chair-seat and its 
cushion, where it could have been by no 
sort of inadvertence or accident—only de- 
liberate intent. 

Is there a practise more contemptible 
than the laying of snares and the setting of 
traps for human virtue, weak enough at its 
strongest? I trow not. 

Any person who will stoop to such petty 
meanness against those less fortunate ones 
who serve her doesn’t deserve honest em- 
ployees. 

There was no refreshing and cleansing 
sponging-off in those days; there was no 
time, save at night, when I was too weary 
to care whether I was clean or not. That 
condition had already become chronic with 
Frieda. 

“‘Oh, I so dirty,” she had complained, 
‘“‘und I can no help it. I haf no place. 
Was sie denk? I can no take bath in das 
sauxcer’’ (wash-bowl). ‘I can nur vash 
myself little bit at time.” 

Frieda was always in her kitchen all day 
long, and not wishing an audience, had not 
time even to ‘‘vash herself little bit at 
time’’ except on her afternoons off. 

But Frieda really thought I could not do 
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better for myself than to stay with the 
Scharffs. 

‘‘Alvays in any place iss something not 
nice,”’ she said. ‘All rich ladies sind fussy 
’nd nairvous, and poor folks haf not so many 
tings done outside, umd vork too hard fur 
you so. Hier all iss comfortable for girls, 
notting to pay out, und steady. Four 
dollars a week all vinter make you rich.” 
It was a serious joke. 

‘But, Frieda, I never will stay where I 
must be always watching lest somebody get 
ahead of me. I wonder that you stay, either, 
and work so hard, when you could get an 
easier place and just as much money with 
nice people.” 

“Mann can nevair tell about neue place; 
maybe I get worse.” 

[Her last experience was as a waitress for 
a family of seven, in the suburbs. Of them 
she writes. ] 

The Hollises had a really beautiful home. 
Not only were there white pillars on the 
front porch outside, but there was the taste 
of refinement behind them. It was such a 
home as the Wetherlys might have grown up 
in—except that it was too new. 

My memory of the next morning’s break- 
fast is a good deal jumbled: there were so 
many people wanting different things at the 
same time, and it was such a long way 
round the long dining-table. But I noticed 
in the morning what I had been too much oc- 
cupied tonotice the night before, though un- 
consciously I had felt its influence: the genial 
atmosphere, the gentle speech of all to each, 
and its genuineness. At breakfast, too! 
And Mr. Hollis gave me a good-morning 
with a bow and smile to boot. I remark 
it because it was the first really courteous 
salutation which I had received from the 
man of the house since I had been in 
domestic employ. 

The ways of the family were gentle and 
the work play, after the severe driving 
labor to which I had been accustomed. 
Anna the upstairs girl and I exchanged 
notes. ‘‘They’re always so pleasant spoken 
to you, and loving-like with each other. I 
like to work where people are like that,” 
said she. ‘‘And the work is nothing, with 
the floors the way they are—no heavy 
carpets. It’s ail so clean it’s nothing to 
keep it so, only you must be always at it. 
The work is light but constant.” 

I counted it an “easy place” at the 
Hollises’, But for my suffering feet the 
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nights must have been always long enough 
and the labors of the day those of joyous 
ease, as at the first; for the work was light, 
seeming, by contrast with what had gone 
before, more like play. Only it was constant. 

[The conclusions which Miss Pettingill 
draws from her year’s experience are inter- 
esting and profitable.] 

I remember the passing of Eliza as a time 
of honorable toil, though I cannot feel in it 
very much of professional pride. 

For just how large a proportion of their 
domestic troubles the saner women are in 
debt to the unreasonable housekeepers no- 
body can tell, but one is free to suppose that 
it is no inconsiderable one; but the domestic 
problem I perceive to be not entirely one of 
personality. Between three of the women 
whom I served and myself no shadow of 
unpleasantness ever fell. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in and personally enjoy manual labor. 

Yet I would not at all like the idea of 
settling down to that life of domestic labor 
for any length of time. The prospects for 
the worker are too dreary; the attractions 
are too few and too sordid. And so there 
remains ‘‘the servant-girl problem,” so- 
called. With this problem there are per- 
plexities real and puzzling, of which five 
occur to mind: (1) The social stigma; (2) 
long and indefinite hours of labor; (3) 
the lack of variety which would not be but 
for (4) lack of opportunity for a distinct 
home or social life, (5) the lack of incentive 
from without, or opportunity for regular 
business promotion. 

Generally, the long hours rather than the 
heaviness of the individual tasks make the 
strain of living-out too severe. The average 
length of my own working-day was fifteen 
hours. 

Some mistresses try to make their maids 
feel at home. The Wetherly sisters did. 
Yet the more just way and the more 
agreeable—judging others by myself— 
would be the arrangement by which one 
might enjoy a family or social life of her own 
kind and choosing. If the living-out girl 
did not live out; if she arrived every morn- 
ing and left every evening, as do so many 
who are employed in apartments, as is so 
often required of negro help, this might be. 
It would necessitate arrangement and 
rearrangement, of course but, save in 
exceptional cases, remote country houses 
and the like, none that might not be made 
with advantage to both parties. 
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The Sleepy Song.............. Josephine Daskam* 


*‘As soon as the fire burns red and low, 
And the house upstairs is still, 

She sings me a queer little sleepy song, 
Of sheep that go over the hill. 


“The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white; 
They follow their leader nose to tail, 
For they must be home by night. 


‘*And one slips over, and one comes next, 
And one runs after behind; 
The gray one’s nose at the white one’s tail, 
The top of the hill they find. 


“*And when they get to the top of the hill 
They quietly slip away, 
But one runs over and one comes next— 
Their colors are white and gray. 


“And over they go, and over they go, 
And over the top of the hill 
The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
And the house upstairs is still. 


‘“‘And’one slips over and one comes next, 
The good little, gray little sheep! 

I watch how the fire burns red and low, 
And she says that I fall asleep.’ 


Maternal Duplicity...Beatrice Hanscom. ..Century 


Ted’s my cousin, ’n’ you see 

He is jus’ as old as me ; 

But ’s I live in Marquette 

’N’ he don’t, we’d never met; 

But whenever I was bad, 

Ma’ ’d jus’ sigh so kind of sad, 
Nen she’d say, ’n’ shake her head,’ 
Wisht I was like Cousin Ted! 


He jus’ loved to brush his hair 
’N’ sit nicely in a chair; 

Knew his Tex’ ’n’ Golden Rule, 
Liked to go to dancin’-school; 
Never broke his sister’s toy— 
Was a most amazin’ boy. 


But one nafternoon this spring 

He came down from Ishpeming 

On a visit with his ma, 

Who ’s own sister to my pa; 

’N’ the las’ thing ’at ma said, 
“Do behave like Cousin Ted.” 


So I tried to be p’lite; 

My, but I was tired that night! 
Showed him pictures, sat an’ sat, 
Never even touched the cat; 
Wouldn’t step in front o’ folks, 





Josephine Daskam. N. Y., Charles 


*From Poems, 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Went to bed ’n’ didn’t coax— 
’N’ he acted jus’ as good 
’S ma ’d always said he would. 


But nex’ mornin’ he said: ‘Say, 
Are you like this every day?” 

“N-no,”’ said I, ‘but nen, you see, 
You ’re like what I ought to be.”’ 
Nen he whistled an’ said: ‘‘ Whew! 
Ma wants me to be like you/’’ 


Nen we yelled, ’n hollered ‘“‘Scat!” 
Till they couldn’t find the cat 

All day lon again; ’n’ we 

Was as “| friends ’s could be: 
Throwed some stones, hunged on the bus, 
Nen the bus-man flicked at us; 
Tored my clo’s upon the fence— 
Had to wear my ol’ ones sence— 
Climbed the awflist tree to climb, 
Had the very bestest time, 

’N’ was spanked ’n’ put to bed 
’Thout my supper. So was Ted. 


But ma came ’n’ heard my prayers; 

’N’ when she had gone down-stairs, 

Nen I called: ‘‘Ted! are you near? 

Say, I’m awful glad you’re here.” 

’N’ he called back jus’ the same: 
**My, I’m awful glad I came!”’ 


But what s’prises us is, twas 
So deceitful of our mas! 


I ip oshas ai dd selnnweckeuwiewn St. Nicholas 


‘*Good morning, dear. So sorry that 
Your hands are in the dough! 
We're out sleigh-riding in the park, 
And hoped that you could gough.”’ 


“‘Oh, never mind! Of Lakeside Park 
I never see enough. 
Please wait a moment, and I'll get 
My hat, and cape, and mough. 


“*T think I’ll take my boa, too; 
I’ve something of a cough. 

I'll leave the bread this time for Nell— 
And now at last I’m ough. 


“Ah, fairyland! What sprites have wrought 
With snow and ice and bough! 
I’m sure the park has never looked 
So beautiful as nough. 


““My cough? Well, really, I believe 
I’ve just a little hiccough, 
Which somehow in the morning’s spin 
I have contrived to piccough. 


“Oh, dear, the morn has quickly passed! 
Too soon, it seems, we’re through. 
Best thanks for a delightful time. 
Adiough, my friends, adiough!”’ 
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And So It Came to Pass 


There is a sort of social buzzard who 
hovers about dead issues with a mighty 
flapping of wings resounding in an ‘‘I told 
you so.” This is the type of individual 
whose opinion is so flaccid that what- 
ever happen his parrot dictum will prove 
equally true. It is this individual who has 
been most persistent these last few weeks 
in singing the downfall of the drama and 
chanting obituary notices over a very bad 
theatrical year. 

It has been a deplorable season, the worst 
in years. The number of failures has been 
marvelous: the small number of successes 
even more marvelous. Scores of good 
actors are out of position, idly waiting for 
a chance opening. Recently the business 
has begun ‘‘to pick up”’ a bit, but scarcely 
enough to grow enthusiastic over. It is 
rather difficult to point out the cause or 
causes for this condition. To say that poor 
plays have been the reason and that the 
public has rebelled against exorbitant prices 
is the most facile explanation, but one hardly 
borne out by facts. We have had many 
wretched plays and we have been deluged 
with musical comedies. But, play for play, 
we have had fully as good productions as 
last year. There has been a dearth of 
modern serious plays, it is true, but, on the 
other hand, there have been excellent come- 
dies and a number of revivals and special 
productions which have been most gratify- 
ing. Moreover, the acting this year has 
been appreciably better than last year, 
mainly from the fact, it is true, that so many 
actors are out of positions that it has been 
easy to fill small réles with excellent ar- 
tists. Take for example Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s new comedy, ‘*‘ The Other Girl’ — 
a charming, sprightly, amusing play, by the 
way—acted by a splendid company. Take 
almost any of the companies and the acting 
will be found to be far above the average. 
Yet the theaters are far from full, Why? 

A Question of Art and Commercialism? 


There are those who will tell you that 
the public has at last revolted against the 


spirit of ‘‘commercialism’’ in art. Com- 
mercialism is fast growing to be a much- 
abused word these days, it may be re- 
marked en passant. These same people 
maintain that a protest has finally been 
raised against the stupid and flippant plays 
which we have been witnessing. It would 
be delightful to think this. It would be 
pleasant to feel that American audiences 
have become thinking and critical. But it 
is likely that this, so far from being the 
whole reason, is only part of the reason. 
Go to almost any of the ‘‘successful”’ plays 
and you will witness what at first appears 
a curious phenomenon. You will find the 
orchestra well filled, the balcony almost 
empty and the gallery only sparsely occu- 
pied. This means two things, first that 
the house is heavily ‘‘ papered,’’ and second 
that the great middle class, upon which the 
theater relies for its main support, is staying 
away. It may be due to economic causes 
and it may be due to dissatisfaction with 
certain conditions. It is probably due to 
both causes, and to one other cause. 


“‘Nothing succeeds like success’’—and 
nothing fails like failure. The season 
opened with a number of failures. Some 


of these were artistic successes deserving 
patronage. But the public did not care 
for them. Now take the ordinary theater- 
goer. He goes to theater not for intellectual 
enjoyment, but for pure entertainment. 
Plays like ‘‘Ulysses,’’ comic operas like 
the ‘‘Princess of Kensington’’—excellent 
both—did not entertain. Then followed 
the absolute failures, a deluge of dramatized 
novels and poor musical comedies. After 
the theater-goer has spent two or four dol- 
lars three or four times in succession and 
seen only stupid plays, he becomes weary 
and takes to other forms of entertainment. 
Add to this the fact that money is not as 
free as it has been and you have a fair ex- 
planation for present conditions. Failures, 
poor plays, high prices, all have contributed. 


The Art Theater 


It is rather enticing at this point to ex- 
amine certain claims made against the 
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theater. It has been often declared that 
the present price of admission, two dollars, 
is exorbitant, and already, at least in one 
instance, the price has been reduced to 
$1.50. There is no question that most 
productions which we have seen aré not 
worth two dollars. Yet the price never 
withheld an audience from a really ‘‘popu- 
lar’? entertainment. It has been further 
maintained that the character of plays pre- 
sented has been on one side flippant and on 
the other immoral. A thousand and one ob- 
jections have been raised... In the light of 
this Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld’s;undertaking, 
described in another column of this maga- 
zine, should prove of no small interest. 
Not only does Mr. Rosenfeld propose to 
produce, by a high-class stock company, 
worthy plays at a moderate price, but also to 
correct certain abuses. If he succeeds he 
will prove that there is a real and not fan- 
cied dissatisfaction abroad and that the 
Amerian dramatist has been held back 
from his rightful own. In its outline the 
scheme has an altruistic character and, suc- 
ceed or fail, it should be watched as showing 
how ready for and how much in earnest the 
general public is for the so-called ‘‘art’’ 
theater. 


Some Interesting Performances 


Meanwhile it is interesting to note cer- 
tain results which a poor season has brought 
about. The most notable of these has been 
the production of a number of what might 
be called “‘literary’’ plays. To mention 
but a few, already here in New York, we 
have had two productions of Ibsen—one of 
‘*Hedda Gabler,” by Mrs. Fiske, may be 
fairly said to have been a success; the other 
of ‘“‘A Doll’s House,” by Miss Hamilton, 
was interesting rather as a worthy attempt 
than asa fulfilment. There have also been 
two productions of Maeterlinck—both of 
‘“Monna Vanna,”’ and both, curiously 
enough, in foreign tongues, the one in 
Yiddish, the other in German. Mr. Arnold 
Daly has succeeded in producing G. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s ‘‘Candida’’ for several weeks 
and with sufficient success to justify this 
splendid young actor in giving ‘‘ The Man of 
Destiny.” From outside of New York 
have come reports of presentations such as 
that by Miss Nance O’Neil of Sudermann’s 
“‘The Fires of St. John,’’ and special his- 
torical productions, or rather reproductions, 
by such companies as Mr. Ben Greet’s. 


There is promise in all this—something 
more than promise. The interest manifested 
by colleges and_ universities in the drama has 
never been keener. At least two of our large 
institutio.:s of learning are offering courses 
on play writing and play construction. Side 
by side with this has developed a class of 
plays of real literary flavor. Mention has 
been made of ‘‘Uylsses.”’” Mr. Frohman 
has promised us for this spring ‘‘ Herod,”’ 
by Mr. Phillips. Then we have had two 
comedies by Mr. Barrie, both excellent pieces 
of work, and one by Mr. Zangwill, an ex- 
quisite’ little study of character. These 
are all of English manufacture. But over 
here Mr. Davis has taken to play writing. 
We hear reports that Mr. Mackaye’s 
“‘Canterbury Pilgrims’? may be produced. 
Andjit has even been suggested that Mr. 
Howells may give us a play. All these are 
straws—but straws which show the current 
of the stream. And that stream is flowing 
toward a better and more artistic drama, a 
drama which, while it shall lose none of its 
entertaining quality, shall be a worthier 
and a truer product. The literary worker 
seems at last about to have his chance. 


Shakespeare and the Bread Trust 


But better than all this even have been 
the revivals of Shakespeare this year— 
great worthy . revivals. The dictum that 
“‘Ibsen’}spellstrot and Shakespeare , ruin”’ 
has been forcibly refuted. We have had 
many revivals so far and many more are to 
come. There was that dainty performance 
of ‘‘ As You Like It”’ in which Miss Crossman 
appeared. Miss Crossman is now playing 
in ‘‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs,’’ a deliciously new 
treatment of a trite theme—a play as 
sprightly as a May dance and as charming— 
a distinctly ‘‘literary’-—abhorrent word— 
effort, be it understood. Mr. Belasco is to 
be congratulated for putting vitality into a 
dead theme and making of it a charming 
little picture of life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But to return to Shakespeare, so 
far the greatest production has been that by 
Mr. Otis Skinner and Miss Ada Rehan of 
“‘The Taming of the Shrew” and ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.’ It was almost like sitting 
at old Daly’s again to see these excellent 
performances done in a reverence of spirit 
by real artists. As for Miss Rehan, 

“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stall 

Her infinite variety.” 
There may and doubtless have been 
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greater performances, but among recent 
productions this one stands quite alone. 
Then there has been Miss Viola Allen in 
that most exquisite of comedies, ‘The 
Twelfth Night,’ and we are promised 
Salvini in ‘‘Othello,” ‘‘Lear,’? Mr. Forbes 
Robertson in ‘‘Hamlet” and Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s company in ‘‘Much Ado about 
Nothing”’ and ‘‘Othello.”” From all parts of 
the country come announcements of other 
productions. Shakespeare does pay. Even 
cheap road companies pay. Mr. Otis Skin- 
ner in an address said other day that 
so far from being a poor financial venture 
he had come to look upon Shakespeare as a 
veritable bread-trust. Surely the prophets 
of evil must acknowledge that with every- 
thing said against it, the present season has 
produced some remarkable results. 


The Dramatized Novel 


One other result stands out, and that is 
the downfall of the dramatized novel. 
Failure after failure are to be credited to the 
popular book. It is true that a few have 
succeeded. But in the main it may be 
said that the day for hodge-podge drama- 
tization of the popular novel has passed. 

Out of the few successes two stand forth 
with sufficient prominence to merit some- 
what extended notice, not so much for the 
plays themselves—though they are good— 
but for what they suggest. These two plays 
are ‘‘ The Virginian,” a dramatization of Mr. 
Wister’s excellent story, by the author and 
Kirke LaShelle, and ‘‘Ranson’s Folly,” 
dramatized by Mr. Davis from his own story. 

It is good to see that these plays have won 
success, and deserved success. They are 
not great plays, nor are they perfect plays, 
from the standpoint of workmanship. Both 
hint, too, that a story which seems most 
probable in the telling may in outline and 
reduced to skeleton prove merely high-class 
melodrama. But on the other hand, they 
both have the “literary’’ flavor, and are 
done by experienced literary men; and best 
of all, both are thoroughly American. In 
this point lies probably the clue to their 
success. They are more than mere drama- 
tizations—they are plays of American life. 

“The Virginian” 

Mr. Wister has been as clever in building 
his play as he was in planning his book. At 
bottom a plot of this kind, robbed of its 
accessories, is pure melodrama. The feud 
between The Virginian and Trampas has all 
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the elements of the East Side theater play. 
But when you place this in the proper set- 
ting it may become a fairly accurate tran- 
script of life, and you may gloss it in such a 
way as to give it the semblance of tragedy. 
And this Mr. Wister does by a device as 
simple as it is clever. He wins his interest 
by this theme, and then, instead of pushing 
it to its logical conclusion at once, and thus 
laying bare its crudity, he darts off into two 
sub-themes—the one a love element, the 
Virginian’s affection for Molly, the school 
teacher, the other a theme which might be 
called ‘“‘pathos’”—the friendship between 
Steve and the Virginian. And by means of 
these, not only does he get moving, com- 
pelling situations, such as where the Vir- 
ginian has Steve hanged for horse-stealing, 
but he ennobles and lifts his story. And 
the result is that you come away from ‘‘ The 
Virginian,’’ the play, with something of the 
feeling you had in reading ‘‘ The Virginian,” 
the book—that it is a splendid study of 
character, full of real feeling, and that it is 
a picture of a part of our national life 
which is already past. 


“Ranson’s Folly” 


On the other hand, ‘‘ Ranson’s Folly”’ gives 
a picture of present-day life. It might al- 
most be said to have been written with the 
Imperialists in mind. It marks our most 
recent development, and it talks glibly about 
Cuba, Santiago, the Philippines and China. 
It suggests something, too, of the type of men 
who go into our army; it is not without 
paying its compliments (?) to your West- 
Point-trained soldier, and it has its fling at 
the general army. But it is good-natured 
patter, and it has a freshness and humor 
that is refreshing. Of course, much of its 
success is due to Mr. Edeson. It is he, 
more even than the playwright, who carries 
it through. And after all it is a clean, 
wholesome play, with the right sort of sen- 
timent, and it deserves its success. One 
thing that’should be noted both in this play 
and the other is*that love—the mere love 
story—occupies asecondary part. And this 
is becoming more and more characteristic of 
the drama. It shows that we are approach- 
ing a higher and truer standard, wherein 
characters are tried in the crucible of other 
passions and endurance than love and hate. 
It shows, to quote again a distasteful word, 
the “literary ’’ element creeping into our 
dramas. 
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Architectural Variations 


In San Francisco, a city more associated 
with commercial prosperity than with art- 
istic propaganda, is a small, unpretentious 
building, a stable, in fact, which may be 
taken as the text for a little homily. The 
striking feature of this stable is its roof. 
The owner is evidently a person with artistic 
tendencies who wished to produce in a 
strictly modern building the picturesque 
effect of wavy, uneven roof lines as observed 
in many old-world buildings. Presumably 
with the sympathetic aid of the architect 
and with proportionately unsympathetic 
disapproval of the contractor the stable was 
built, and its roof, with deeply projecting 
eaves, presents a sky line that might have 
been imported direct from a thatched village 
of Devon or Dorset. Pleasing in itself, the 
effect of the stable is odd enough when 
viewed in conjunction with its house—a 
type, if our memory serves aright, of the 
bunchy, bay-windowed house to be seen by 
the thousand in the City of the Golden Gate. 
The effect, however, is neither here nor 
there. The point is that one individual in 
this wide country has so appreciated the 
artistic value in architecture of variations 
from the geometrically straight line and the 
rectangle that he has made a conscientious 
effort to create an effect that will please and 
charm the observer. More than likely the 
owner’s aim was merely to erect a pictur- 
esque building,and that he has never heard 
of Professor W. H. Goodyear, of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and his 
measurements. If not, and if his eye should 
chance to see this paragraph, he will find 
interesting reading on this point in the 
editorial pages of the American Architect 
of January 30. 

Professor Goodyear, in quite recent years, 
has made examinations, measurements and 
photographs of many of the churches and 
public buildings of northern and southern 
Italy, establishing beyond doubt the fact 
of intentional variations in the works of 
architects of a bygone age. Every school- 


boy knows of the deviations from the ver- 
tical and the perpendicular in the Parthenon. 
Not so many know how universal was the 


practice in the periods that followed. Pro- 
fessor Goodyear has supplemented his 
earlier investigations by later measurements 
made in Constantinople, in Vienna, in 
northern France and in Germany. 

“That intentional variations from true 
vertical and horizontal lines exist in all the 
best architectural work in all styles,”’ says 
the writer in the American Architect, ‘‘ from 
the Egyptian period down nearly to our own 
time, must be accepted as incontestable; 
and the problem which now presents itself, 
in the solution of which the practical ex- 
perience of architects should be of assistance, 
is to ascertain why these variations were 
made, and how they were regulated.’’ The 
writer continues: 


As to the reason for the variations, Professor 
Goodyear is undoubtedly right in saying that 
they were demanded by the artistic sense, which, 
as he thinks, in all ages of art, has found geo- 
metrical accuracy dry and repulsive, and has, 
under the guidance of the eye alone, made such 
modifications of symmetry as satisfied it, without 
producing noticeable or offensive deviations from 
strict accuracy. That the deviations were in- 
tentional, and not accidental, as many persons 
still maintain, is shown beyond a doubt by many 
of Professor Goodyear’s photographs, but it is 
still very difficult for us to enter into the artistic 
state of mind to which they are due, and still 
more so toappreciate the subtleties of irregularity 
of such a building, for instance, as Notre Dame 
in Paris, where not only are the two towers 
unequal in size, but the front bulges forward, 
the plan is unsymmetrical, and the piers lean 
backward. 

Possibly a little light may be thrown on the 
subject by recalling some of the rules of compo- 
sition in the other arts. No sculptor, for ex- 
ample, would think of making a statue exactl 
symmetrical, on account of the ridiculous stiff. 
ness of effect that it would have; and a great 
architect composes the lines of his buildings very 
much as a great sculptor does those of a statue. 
Every modern architect, indeed, complains that 
he can never get in his finished buildings the 
charm that they showed in the first freehand 
sketch; and it is easy to see that the superior 
attraction of the sketch lies in the almost imper- 
ceptible curvature of the lines, and the slight 
irregularities due to the method of drawing. 
Norman Shaw’s work offers many striking ex- 
amples of this, houses which, in his beautiful 
pen-and-ink drawings, were filled with homelike 
charm. being often quite commonplace in execu- 
tion. It is not his fault that they are common- 

lace when built with neatly plumbed angles, in 
ace brick, and covered with selected tiles, laid 
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to a perfectly plane surface, instead of being 
uncertain in the angles and wavy in the roofs, 
as he drew them, and the only reason why his 
buildings differ essentially from those, let us say, 
of Pierre de Montereau, or Palladio, is that the 
latter incorporated in actual buildings the irreg- 
ularities which Mr. Shaw, like them, instinctively 
loves, but only ventures to show in his drawings. 
In a simpler and more artistic community pic- 
turesqueness is recognized as a quality belonging 
to executed work as weli as to sketches. Every 
one who owns a real hand-made Oriental rug. as 
distinguished from those woven in the prisons in 
India, under British supervision, or made on 
modern looms in Persia from patterns sent out 
from Germany, can see for himself that the 
Orientals always vary the width of the borders, 
and often the pattern, on different sides of the 
samerug. The native explanation of this eccen- 
tricity is that such variations “keep off the evil 
eye,”’ which would blight a weaver who made his 
borders of the same width all around a rug; but 
it is obviously an artistic tradition, dating, prob- 
ably, like the patterns of the best rugs, from a 
‘ary long anterior to the time when Xenophon 
ed his Ten Thousand Greeks from the plains of 
Persia to the sea through Daghestan, the Moun- 
tain Kingdom. 

It does not seem too much to hope that this 
delicate sense of composition in architecture may 
be reawakened in us, particularly among Ameri- 
cans, the most zsthetically sensitive of all mod- 
ern people. All American women understand 
the difference between hand-made and machine- 
made embroideries and laces, and a few good 
architectural examples might set a fashion which 
would be widely followed. It would probabl 
be found that the execution was not so difficult 
as might at first appear. 

It would be stretching the imagination 
perhaps too far to include our San Francisco 
stable in that suggestive final clause, ‘‘a few 
good architectural examples,’”’ but it holds 
the germ of the idea advocated in the fore- 
going paragraphs and so, as a pioneer in 
architectural variation, should be respected. 


Stained Glass and Glass Mosaics 

Since the beginning of the Renaissance of 
Art in America—the Philadelphia Exposi- 
tion in 1876—the artists and artisans of our 
country have made tremendous strides in 
every branch of art and its kindred occupa- 
tions. In none has the progress been so 
rapid and so satisfactory as among the pro- 
ducers of stained glass. The New York 
Evening Post recently printed an interesting 
account of the glass workers in one of the 
largest and most widely known establish- 
ments in this country, from which we quote: 


Modern stained glass differs widely from the 
old glass, not in process of construction, although 
in fi pieces much larger pieces of glass are 
employed at present, or, materially, in methods 
of painting and firing, but in the variety of glass 
now used. In old windows the glass is of uniform 
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thickness, perfectly smooth, and show the sim- 
plest of flat tones of blue, red, purple, etc. A 
d deal of this glass is still made, especially in 
ngland. In this country a new art of picture- 
making in glass has been evolved, a process of 
building up a painting with thousands of pieces 
of many-hued glass, with all the tones and shad- 
ings of the palette and brush. Itis nothing more 
than an application of the ancient art of mosaic. 
So varied and so beautiful are the results in the 
hands of skilled craftsmen that the mosaic glass 
is now utilized not only in windows, but for lamp 
shades, electroliers, and other transparencies. 
Stained glass, formerly confined almost alto- 
gether to churches and cathedrals, is now made 
to beautify homes, and is being applied to almost 
numberless purposes of decorative art. 

The branch of art to which women seem 
especially adapted, and in which twenty-seven 
are employed in the Tiffany studios is the design- 
ing and making of windows, lamp shades, etc., 
in intricate compositions of rich and varied color- 
ing. They do not, on the other hand, achieve 
as good results as the men in making the same 
windows and shades, where the design is formal 
or symmetrical, or where the motive is a repeated 
one. In other words, the women lack mechan- 
ical genius, but have a marked decorative in- 
stinct and a superior color sense. 

The process by which a window is built in the 
women’s studio, is interesting. The cartoon is 
drawn by the artist, full size, in colors, with black 
lines to indicate the leads. Two large sheets of 
heavy paper are placed under this, with carbon 
paper between, and a young woman goes over 
every line of it with a stylus, transferring the 
picture in black and white to the sheets of yellow- 
ish paper beneath. Every little section enclosed 
in the black lines is numbered, the numbers 
running up into the thousands, as every section 
is _ , some being no larger than the thumb- 
nail, 

One of these working drawings is handed to a 
second young woman, who cuts it up in its num- 
bered bits with a pair of scissors with three 
blades, the upper one fitting into the groove 
made by the other two. This cuts ng the 
broad black line and leaves a space for the leads. 
The second sheet with its traced design is not 
cut, but is pasted lightly to the back of a large 
sheet of plate glass which stands on a ylass easel 
in a window. The light streams through the 
glass, showing the lines on the paper, which are 
then traced on the glass with black paint, after 
which the paper is removed. The last part of 
the purely mechanical work is attaching with 
wax the cut and numbered sections of the design 
to their corresponding places on the glass. This 
is like putting together a very large dissected 
“— of the world. 

he glass of which the windows are built is 
made in a factory on Long Island, and comes to 
the studio in great sheets, several times thicker 
than window glass, and in every variety of sur- 
face and coloring. Here is one sheet in half-a- 
dozen tones of the richest purple. The color has 
been poured into the molten glass, stirred swiftly, 
read and cooled. Another near at hand is pale 
yellow marbled with rose’color. Every combina- 
tion of color, every hue and tone possible to the 
painter, is repeated in the glass. Each artist- 
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artisan has a table heaped with broken glass and 
a few simple cutting tools. Working with the 
artist’s cartoon on the wall beside her, she re- 
moves a section of the gummed paper, and pick- 
ing up a piece of glass she passes it quickly before 
the clear glass, letting the light shine through. 
Soon she finds the exact color she is looking for, 
the color indicated in the cartoon, and the bit of 
paper is attached to the spot. The cutting tool 
is applied and the section is filled with the glass 
instead of the paper pattern. Section by section 
is built up in this manner, the artisan copying in 
glass the painting made by the artist. 

The work is done under the supervision of a 
woman trained in art, and a successful designer 
in glass. Nearly all the artisans have received 
the better part of their education under her, and 
some of them were chosen by her from other 
departments, after having evinced a strong feel- 
ing for color. The finished window is inspected 
and criticised like a painting, and little faults are 
corrected. Completed it goes to the glazing de- 
partment, where the leads are put in, making a 
solid structure. 

Most of the glass-workers have studied in 
schools of design, and a few of the brightest of 
them will ultimately give all their time to design- 
ing. Others are simply expert craftsmen. The 
work is not hard, the day being only seven hours, 
and the women are paid on exactly the same 
scale as the men. As in all the artistic crafts, 

ayment is liberal. The effect on character and 
Fife of working with such beautiful material and 
creating such lovely objects cannot fail to be 
refining, and it is a superior class of women who 
are found among glass-workers. 


Big Treasures that Vanished 


Under the above heading the ‘‘ House 
Beautiful’? recently printed a brief little 
article packed full of odd and interesting 
information concerning great treasures of 
art that have unaccountably disappeared in 
various eras of artistic activity. 


The greatest treasure in sculpture the world 
has ever known is imperfect, and any one of the 
pieces missing would bring the finder a king’s 
ransom. They belong, of course, says London 
Tit-bits, to the Venus de Milo, now in'the$Louvre 
at Paris, and twenty-eight years ago the most 
important of them—the right arm—turned up in 
England, and was proved by experts to beta 
genuine part of the Venus. The owner, however, 
refused to part with it, and concealed it some- 
where lest it should be stolen by thieves. When 
he died he left no record as to where the arm 
was hidden, and from that day to this its resting- 
place has remained a mystery. 
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Somewhere there is an old bronze drinking-cup 
which would easily realize $100,000 if put on the 
market. It is the famous bronze bowl found in 
Egypt a century and a half ago, on which was 
engraved the ancient history of the Pharaohs. 
It was stolen from _an Egyptian temple in 1739, 
and brought to Europe. From that time it 
miraculously disappeared, and forty years later 
the French government offered $14,000 for its 
discovery, but the famous cup had vanished, in 
all probability forever. 

Great pictures have an unhappy knack of dis- 
appearing, and lucky would be the individual 
who should find Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘Countess 
of Derby,” for it would realize $150,000. This 
was acknowledged to be Reynolds’ greatest por- 
trait, but not long after it was painted it disap- 
eeages from the Earl of Derby’s collection, and 

as never since been heard of. There are also 
two Vandykes and a Rembrandt missing, for 
which collectors would willingly pay $200,000; 
and no doubt the Earl of Crewe would give a five- 
figure reward to anyone who restored the Cupid 
cut by some vandal from the picture of a former 
Countess of Crewe and her son, who was painted 
as the little sprite. 

Half a century ago the Italian government 
offered $50,000 to anyone who would rediscover 
the Florentine chalice. This is a goblet of green 
Venetian glass made in the sixteenth century 
for the Pope and engraved with a picture of the 
Resurrection. Its manufacture is said tu have 
occupied two years, and the secret of the glass, 
which was thinner than paper, is lost. The cup 
was stolen from the Vatican. But no one came 
forward to claim the offered reward, and the 
probabilities are that the cup has been smashed. 


A similar treasure, which vanished in an 
equally strange manner, was the Marsella vase of 
Dresden china. It is the only piece of china 
missing from the famous Marsella collection the 
value of which is set down at $75,000, and it 
bears upon it the cross arrows and a lion’s head. 
A few years ago the vase was said to be in the 
north of England, and it is safe to assert that if 
anyone rediscovers it he can command a price 
running well into four figures. 


Probably in some lumber-room in England 
there is an old sword which, if the owner only 
knew it, is worth eight or ten thousand dollars. 
It was the State sword presented by the nation 
to Edward III, and at one time the hilt was 
studded with large rubies; but these disappeared 
long before the weapon followed them into ob- 
scurity some years ago. Any one of the British 
national museums would purchase the sword for 
the sum mentioned, while it is not unlikely that 
in a public auction room the bidding would rise 
even higher. 
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The history of hybridization, from which have 
resulted many of the gardener’s greatest triumphs, 
is one of the most interesting, as well as the most 
important, studies of the lover of plants. Asan 
art for the horticulturist and a field for experi- 
ment for the botanist, it may be said to have 
originated in that fuller knowledge of the sexual 
organs of plants which was arrived at in the last 
half of the seventeenth century. Among the 
botanists who devoted attention to hybrid plants 
may be mentioned Gmelin, Linnzus, and espe- 
cially Kolreuter; while the names of Thomas 
Andrew Knight and the Hon. and Rev. W. Her- 
bert, the former for fruits and vegetables and the 
latter for Amaryllidez, will ever be held in honor. 
Cross-fertilization, as everyone now knows, is com- 
mon in nature, and the devices by which it is 
secured are among the marvels of plant organs. 

It consists in bringing the pollen of a flower to 
the pistil of another flower, the flowers being at 
different parts of the same plant or on a different 
plant of the same species. Hybridization re- 
quires that the pollen of one ego or genus 
should be applied to the pistil of a different 
species or genus. Although it might possibly 
occur in nature, it must be extremely rare, and is 
eminently an artificial process. In this lies its 
charm for the gardener, for he produces, not seed 
of the species with which he is working, but some- 
thing new and strange. It has its limitations, 
for not all species of the same genus, much less 
species of different genera, will respond to the 
process. For instance, the apple and the pear, 
although closely allied species, have never n 
hybridized; nor have the equally near relatives, 
the currant and the gooseberry. Many will re- 
member the sensation there was at the appear- 
ance of the Lord Penzance Briars after years of 
experiment. The act of hybridizing is surround- 
ed with difficulty and uncertainty. The organs 
not wanted in the flower to be fertilized have to 
be cut out, precautions have to be taken that no 
pollen is brought by insects, and, after all, no 
result may follow. Of all hybridizers in this 
country—in fact,in the world—the name of Luther 
Burbank stands forth preéminently. His suc- 
cesses have been many and striking. Among 
them is the production of a seedless plum, and 
the following passage gives his own account of, its 
origin: 

The Seedless Plum... ...Luther Burbank ....Sunset 

Some sixteen or eighteen years ago I sent 
to a French nurseryman for the Prunier 
sans noyeau, a fruit which has been known as 
a curiosity for hundreds of years. This soon 
fruited. with me, producing a fruit aboutjthe 
size of asmall cherry, having a damson color 


Blight 


and flavor, with a stone partially covering 
the pit, and growing on an unproductive, 
rambling, thorny bush. This was safely 
crossed with the French prune and other 
plums, and after about ten years I began 
to see the results in sweet and sour 
damson-like fruits of all sizes. At last, 
some four years ago, in a lot of these hybrid 
seedlings, a strong, vigorous, close-jointed 
tree with large leaves and very prominent 
buds was raised, which produced the fruit 
called ‘‘ Miracle,’’ of much better flavor than 
even the best damsons, of greatly improved 
form, size, color and quality, and the stone 
wholly eliminated. 

Like several others of these hybrid seed- 
lings, this new and first really stoneless hy- 
brid plum resembles, but even surpasses, 
its staminate parent, the French prune, 
in size, and it resembles it in general form, 
and especially in its enormous productive- 
ness, but having a much heavier blue 
bloom, thus more resembling some of the 
German and Hungarian prunes. While not 
containing sugar enough to be classed 
among the drying prunes, for cooking it 
must supplant all the damsons, as it is larger 
and more productive, if possible, than any’ 
of‘them which are noted for their productive- 
ness. 

It has been a tedious and highly expens- 
ive matter to breed out the stone from the 
plum, and at the same time increase its size, 
quality and productiveness, as only a small 
proportion of the seedlings are stoneless, and 
most of them show the many undesirable 
qualities usually found in seedlings, so that 
to produce a stoneless fruit of good quality 
has been a monumental task which very 
few would be willing to follow up. 


Every one who has studied hybridization or 
attempted to practice it will realize the truth of 
Mr. Burbank’s concluding remarks, but, if he 
calls his work a “monumental task,”’ we ma 
well say that he has raised a monument whi 
will perpetuate his name amongjall who prize 
scientific gardening. That the plant is seedless 
is no bar to its propagation, for there remain the 
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many ways of increasing it known to the gardener, 
such as grafting and budding. In fact, the 
practically seedless bananafhas spread around 
the tropics dependent only upon propagation by 
suckers. 

The seedless plum, however, presents only one 
phase of the marvelous art of hybridization. 
In the hands of those who possess the necessary 
skill and trained judgment, many advantages 
can be secured, such as greater hardihood, wider 
range of the time of fruiting or flowering, greater 
vigor and size, more beautiful shape and color, 
more intense fruitfulness, and the like. And it 
must be a source of gratification to the people of 
this country that the Government: makes the 
study and practice of this powerful means of 
improving horticulture one of its chief cares. 
The following excerpt well illustrates what is 
being done by the Department of Agriculture in 
this direction: 


The Tangelo....B. T. Galloway .... World’s Work 


When the cold winds from the north de- 
stroyed the citrus industry of Florida, work 
was undertaken at once by the national 
Government to secure an orange which 
would be more hardy than any now in exist- 
ence. Growing in many parts of the East, 
as far north as Philadelphia, is a small hardy 
Japanese orange which is only suitable for 
ornamental purposes and which bears a 
fruit the size of a walnut. Here was the 
hardiness. By using this plant as the 
mother and the tender sweet orange of 
Florida as the father, and vice versa, hybrids 
have been produced which partake of the 
characteristics of both. These hybrids are 
now beginning to fruit for the first time. 
They are, of course, not su hardy as the 
hardy mother, but are much more hardy 
‘ than the sweet orange, the other parent. 
The fruit secured has some of the character- 
istics of a lemon, but is valuable for marma- 
lades and other purposes—and unquestion- 
ably can be grown in every back yard in the 
South. When the characteristics of the 
sweet orange have been bred into this fruit 
the result aimed for at the outset will be 
accomplished. 

The pomelo (Citrus decumana, commonly 
called “grape fruit’? and ‘‘shaddock”’) is 
rapidly coming into favor as a tonic break- 
fast fruit. But it has objections. The 
scientist, recognizing that the pomelo could 
be improved, has used it as one parent, the 
small tangerine, or velvet-skinned orange 
(a variety of Citrus aurantium, the sweet 
orange) as the other, and secured a hybrid 
to which is given the name tangelo. The 


tangelo possesses all of the desirable quali- 
ties of the pomelo and yet has a skin like the 
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tangerine orange, and can be eaten out of 
hand in the same way. 


As there is so little to see in our own gardens as 
yet, let us look for a moment at those West In- 
dian Islands from which come so many lilies to 
brighten our Easter in the north. 


Bermuda’s Flower Fields...... N. Y. Evening Post 


Nature has dealt kindly with the Ber- 
mudas in giving them a mild and equable 
climate which is extremely salubrious. They 
do not feel the icy blasts that sweep across 
the continent of North America in winter, 
and out at sea, for they are well protected 
by the genial influences of the Gulf Stream. 
The group is a place entirely free from the 
deadly diseases of the tropics, and extreme 
changes of temperature cannot occur here. 
Frost is unknown, the temperature seldom 
falling below 60° in winter, or rising above 
85° in summer, a fair average being 70°. 
For these reasons the islands have become a 
favorite winter resort, and ample accommo- 
dations are provided for visitors. 

Bermuda has not received the name of the 
“Land of the Lily and the Rose’ without 
due cause. It is distinctly a land of flowers 
and curious shrubs, to which many countries 
have contributed their share. Roses bloom 
throughout the year; the Easter lily from 
Japan whitens the hills and valleys during 
March and April; great hedges of oleanders, 
covered for months with pink and white 
flowers, surround each field to protect the 
crops from the wind. The poinsettia, a 
mass of scarlet stars, the bougainvillea, rich 
in purple color, the hibiscus, and the con- 
volvulus also flower freely in winter. Added 
to this are many birds of brilliant plumage, 
while among the ragged cliffs the wandering 
tropic bird makes its summer home. The 
Bermudas have been called ‘“‘unique;” 
perhaps that word most fittingly describes 
them. 


The following passage is also a good illustra- 
tion of ‘“ How it strikes a stranger,’’ but if the 
writer had been on the southern slopes of the 
mountains which face the Mediterranean in 
spring, the anemones, apennina, with its brilliant 
blue, and coronaria, with its large flowers of varied 
hue, he might have been consoled for the gray- 
ness of the olive gardens. 


Riviera Trees. . .Sloane Kennedy. . .The Conservator 
It seemed to me that the poets of the 
South have exaggerated the beauty of the 


olive tree. Indeed, I saw no beauty in it at 
all. The leaves look as if they had been 
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blanched by sulphur, and the trunks of the 
shambling older trees as if they had been 
hacked up with an axe. The younger trees 
are more graceful, but do not appeal to the 
sympathies of one from the land of shapely 
spruce and pines, the ash, the maple and the 
elm. The splayed and yawing fragments 
of an old olive trunk have an uncanny look, 
as of some nightmarish Doré illustration in 
Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.”” The only lemon groves 
I could set eyes upon north of Naples were 
one or two at Cape «l’Antibes, and two or 
three near Mentone. At Fiesole there was 
a garden full of lemons grown in big terra 
cotta tubs. The oranges of the Riviera 
are wretched, all the best fruit, heavy and 
sweet juice, coming from Spain, Sicily and 
Jaffa. The grounds at Monte Carlo are full 
of the fragrant pittosporums. They scent 
the air around with the very perfume 
of orange blossoms, only it is not at all over- 
powering or offensively sweet, but delicate 
and sense-quickening, like wafts of fresh 
frosty air. 

We are so used to thinking of the hawthorn 
hedge as a feature of English landscape that 
I dare say it will surprise many to be told 
that the biancaspina is almost as common 
in the Pisan plain and jin some parts of 
Southern Italy—especially along the railway 
banks—as it is in England. 

Everywhere in Italy and France the trees 
are pitifully mutilated. Where they are 
allowed to grow to their natural height— 
as they sometimes are on the Italian coast— 
I observed they lean from the southwest. 
Of course, where silkworm culture is carried 
on, as between Milan and Como, it is neces- 
sary that the mulberry trees be trained low 
for convenience in picking the leaves. Where 
grapes are grown it is hard to tell why living 
saplings are universally planted and trimmed 
down as support for the vines, unless it is 
that ground could not be spared for cop- 
pices or that the fruit ripens best in partial 
shade. In France and Germany the vines 
are simply tied to upright sticks. De- 
scriptions of the vine in Italy by tourists 
are always vague and sentimental, and I 
had wondered how in the world grapes could 
ripen in the shade of large trees. A glance 
explained all: the trees turned out to be no 
taller than hop-poles, and so trimmed to a 
few horizontal branches trained lengthwise 
of the row that the shading was reduced to a 
minimum, The vines hang in loops or 
festoons from sapling to sapling, as if taking 
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hold of hands. On the foothills south of 
the Campagna travelers may see grape- 
vines grown around a bunch of dead poles 
tied together wigwam fashion at the top. 
The sapling trees are rarely more than fif- 
teen feet high, generally not so much. In 
one region only, and that near Naples, did I 
see the vines trained on tolerably large 
trees, swinging from pole to pole like spider 
webs. That the hotter sun does not neces- 
sitate this I discovered by the vineyards on 
the fiery southern slope of Vesuvius, which 
are trained low and have scarcely any shade. 


_ On our way home let us look at some of those 
interesting specimens of gardening which are 
still maintained as curiosities in England. They 
may be with truth called “‘interesting,’’ for they 
stand to modern horticulture in much the same 
relation as do the winged figures of Assyria to the 
sculptures of Phidias. It is to be hoped that 
the fashion of carving trees and shrubs into out- 
landish shapes will never be in vogue in this 
country, however badly we way be infected with 
a mania for the antique. 


Topiary Gardens............. Baltimore American 


After all, there are certain things that 
even American money cannot buy, and 
among these is a “topiary” garden, which 
is the quaint name by which those gardens 
are known which are composed of yew trees 
clipped so as to represent animals, furniture 
and other things. “Topiary” gardens are 
only found attached to the houses and cas- 
tles of old aristocratic families in England, 
and the finest garden of clipped or sculp- 
tured trees in England is that owned by the 
Earl of Harrington, at Elvaston Castle, 
Derbyshire. 

If the richest man in the world desired to 
possess a complete garden of sculptured 
trees, he would be unable to gratify his wish, 
for it takes three generations at least to grow 
and clip a yew or box tree into the fantastic 
shape favored by tree sculptors. This 
fashion was introduced in England about 
the period of Elizabeth, but it did not be- 
come a craze until the reign of William and 
Mary, when most of the nobles had their 
gardens laid out in this style. The fashion 
continued until about 1852, when the rage 
set in for landscape gardening, and most 
of the topiary gardens were uprooted and 
destroyed. Hence the few that survive 
to-day are of the greatest value and rarity. 

The Earl of Roseberry, at Durdans, near 
Epsom, possesses some very fine specimens 
of trees clipped into the shape of a breakfast 
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table set—teapots, cups and saucers, eggs 
in cups, and so forth; and the Countess of 
Warwick has some quaint ones at Eaton 
Lodge, Essex. The Earl of Harrington, 
however, possesses the finest collection in the 
world. 

Clipped trees demand constant attention. 
If left alone for a week they look ragged; if 
neglected for a month they are ruined. 
Only highly skilled men can do this work, 
as an incompetent tree sculptor can ruin a 
magnificent specimen with a few clips of his 
shears. These artists may be said to be 
‘*born, not made,” as they cannot be en- 
trusted to practise upon growing trees. 
They must intuitively possess the eye for 
contour. Four of these men are employed 
at Elvaston and they receive salaries ranging 
from $10 to $25 weekly. 

During recent years, owing to the vain 
endeavors of men who have suddenly be- 
come millionaires to purchase clipped trees 
to) plant in their gardens, English nursery- 
men grew in large tubs yew trees carved 
into the semblance of peacocks,’ dogs and 
horses. These can be purchased>at prices 
ranging from $50 to $500 apiece, but even 
the high-priced specimens are not to be 
compared with the products of centuries 
that are to be seen at Elvaston. 


However curious such things may be, as mere 
curiosities, it is surely a matter for congratula- 
tion that a taste for the beautiful has replaced a 
taste for the odd. But even under this condi- 
tion there is often a lack of that harmony which 
is a necessary part of beauty. No apology, 
therefore, is needed for emphasizing, by repro- 
duction here, the following passage: 


Planning the Garden.......... Home and Flowers 


Go over the catalogues and decide on what 
you will have, and then set about deciding 
where you will have it. Take into careful 
consideration the size, habit, and the color 
of the plant before you locate a bed for it. 
Keep the large plants in the background, 
graduating them according to their height. 


Hit or miss arrangements are generally 
unsatisfactory. The little plants get where 
the big plants ought to be, and inharmonious 
colors get jumbled together in a fashion 
absolutely painful to the eye that is keenly 
sensitive tocolor-harmony. Therefore, con- 
sider your material well before deciding 
where you will put it. It is an excellent 
idea to make a diagram of your garden. 
When you have an outline of it on paper it 
materializes, in a sense, and you see things 
more clearly than when you carry the plan in 
your mind. Therefore, make a sketch of it, 
and when you have made this sketch over 
as very likely you will do more than once 
before seed-planting time is here you will 
have something definite to work to. This, 
you will find, greatly simplifies matters. We 
have all seen the amateur gardener who 
begins in some part of the garden and makes 
a bed for Petunias or Asters, or some other 
plant, and then goes on to make a bed for 
something else, and so keeps on without 
giving any thought to the garden as a whole. 
The result is always unsatisfactory. It lacks 
coherence, unity, general harmony. Every 
bed seems striving to be independent of 
every other bed. It is simply a collection 
of beds, and not a garden in the true sense 
of the term. Always consider the garden 
as a whole, rather than the units of it 
separately. Thus will you avoid many of 
the mistakes amateur gardeners fall into. 
This will oblige you to locate each plant 
with due regard to its neighbors, and to the 
place it is fitted to fill, and no colors that 
clash, no plants that are out of place be- 
cause of size, will annoy you when it is too 
late to remedy matters. 


Gardens are like pictures—far from pleasing 
unless there ,is harmony of color. And, if you 
take a stroll by hedgerow and woodside, you will 
find that the smaller plants thrive best on the 
sunny side of their taller brethren. In the depth 
of the wood but little grows underneath the trees. 
The tallest plants always stand on the top of the 
bank. Sunlight and free circulation of air are as 
necessary to the flowers as to human beings. 
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Radium and Newspaper Sensationalism {| 


It is remarkable how persistently the 

newspapers{print{sensational{stories about 
radium. From the day of the announce- 
ment of Prof. andjMme. Curie’s discovery 
we have been deluged with pseudo-scien- 
tific articles written for the most part by 
hard-pressed paragraphers. These writers 
have not hesitated to kill with easy and 
glib conscience the entire sciences of phys- 
ics and chemistry and with the same as- 
surance to attack the cosmic philosophy. 
As for the cures reputed to be effected by 
radium, should one-tenth of them prove 
true, human existence would become a 
roseate dream of healthfulness, and it is 
even conceivable that death would lose 
its terror—and its charm. During the 
last two weeks there have been reports of 
cures;of cancer, diphtheria, lupus, tuber- 
culosis, blindness, and it has even been 
said that radium is to prove efficacious in 
prenatal determination of sex. 
--It would be nice to believe all these re- 
ports, but the facts are that scientists are 
very conservative in their claims for this new 
metal. A great amount of experimentation 
is being carried on, and it is not at all un- 
likely that great results may follow. But 
all statements not authoritative should 
be taken with a plentiful supply of salt. 
As for radium and the “havoc” it has 
played with the sciences, it may be re- 
marked, with the London Spectator, that 
“the behavior of radium when properly 
understood rather confirms than attacks 
the truth of our physical theories.” The 
same journal continues: 

Eight years ago it was pointed out that if 
atoms were really systems of electrons in violent 
motion—though we could never hope to con- 
struct telescopes that would penetrate their 
mystery, as the great Lick instrument reveals 
the secrets of the Milky Way—we ought some- 
times to find such a system in the act of break- 
ing up. What the spectroscope has done for 
astronomy, the gold-leaf electroscope—that 
simple and elementary instrument of our school- 
days—has done for physics. With its aid M. 
Becquerel, Madame Curie, and their fellow- 
workers—among whom our own Professor 
Rutherford and Sir William Ramsay must be 

cially named—have traced the phenomena 
of “radio-activity,” or emission by ma- 


terial substances (without any external ex- 
citement) of rays which are capable, among 
other things, of discharging electricity at a 
distance. Probably all bodies are more or less 
radio-active at times, but the discovery of 
radium, which surpasses all other known ele- 
ments in this Property, has greatly aided the 
mt na Now radium is not only the most 
radio-active of bodies, but it also has the 
greatest atomic weight, and therefore—on the 
electrical theory of matter—the most com- 
plicated arrangement of electrons to form its 
atom. It has been estimated that it takes a 
hundred and sixty thousand electrons in orbital 
motion to form a single radium atom. Now it 
was predicted by the mathematicians that 
atomic disintegration, if it ever occurred, would 
be found precisely in such an atom as this— 
which seems, indeed, a reasonable expectation, 
since the most complex machinery is the most 
likely to break down. Experimental work on 
radium has now proved, to the satisfaction of 
the leaders in science, that its singular phe- 
nomena are all due to, and can all be explained 
by, that atomic disintegration which was pre- 
dicted years ago by the mathematicians. It is 
this spontaneous breaking up of the atoms, with 
the liberation partly of smaller atoms—those oi 
helium—and partly of electrons themselves, 
which furnishes the energy needed for the con- 
stant production of heat by a radium salt. As 
Sir Oliver Lodge points out, we are incidentally 
forced to revise our notions—dating back just a 
century—of the permanence and immutability 
of atoms. That saying of Heraclitus the Ob- 
scure, that “all things flow,” is the best com- 
mentary upon the behavior of radium. But 
there is one thing which does not flow; that is 
the steady advance of science, as shown by a 
verification which corresponds in physics to the 
discovery of Neptune in astronomy. Atoms 
may break up, the elements crumble and dis- 
limn, and the whole universe be in a state of 
flux; but truth ever advances, and Science 
“Stands unshook from age to youth 
Upon one pin-point of the truth.” 


Fireproofing Theaters 

The recent awful disaster in the Iroquois 
Theater, Chicago, has brought to the fore 
again the question of fireproof buildings. 
It may be said very frankly that the fire- 
proof building is yet to prove itself. Even 
granting an absolutely fireproof structure, 
would not such an edifice likely turn out 
to be a mere death-trap? It has been 
shown that in the Chicago fire, suffocation 
and panic more than conflagration were 
accountable for the extent of the destruc- 
tion, While every effort should be made 
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to safeguard our public buildings, at the 
same time we should safeguard our own 
impulses and natures. If we could fire- 
proof human passion and savagery against 
moments of panic, the probability of fa- 
tality would be more effectually lessened 
than by all the labor possible to be ex- 
pended upon safety. 

Yet ccrtain very obvious duties should 
be performed, especially in our theaters. 
The most patent of these is the use of 
asbestos curtains, real asbestos curtains. 
The larger cities are now insisting upon 
this. And the insistence should go to the 
point where asbestos should be insisted 
upon for all possible uses. It is rather 
interesting to note what a wide range of 
use this material has. John L. Scibbo, 
writing in the New Orleans Picayune, 
thus enumerates some of its characteristics: 


Some people have a notion that buildings 
cannot be made entirely fireproof, even with 
iron, concrete and stone used throughout. This 
view is partially correct, for asbestos is needed— 
in fact, absolutely essential—to finish the busi- 
ness, and, as pointed out, the finishing asbestos 
touch has been applied in a few millionaire 
hotels. 

The architect of the ill-fated Iroquois was 
quoted to say, on the morning after the catas- 
trophe, that never again would he allow a par- 
ticle of wood to be used in the construction of a 
theater. It is doubtful whether so sweeping a 
promise can be kept, particularly regarding the 
stage and accessories; but all inflammable ma- 
terial can be rendered harmless by asbestos 
paint. Asbestos paint can be had in all shades; 
can be made to produce “veritable dreams”’ of 
decoration. As to asbestos wall paper, there is 
some able to withstand a temperature of 800 
degrees. Well-to-do men in America and 
Europe have long used asbestos writing paper 
for important documents, because they are in- 
destructible. 

Asbestos for building pee is worked 

into forms like plaster of paris. Smooth as 
lass, hard as marble and withal beautiful to 
ook upon, there is no reason outside of the in- 
creased cost, why all buildings of public resort 
should not be constructed of this material within 
and without. When dampened, asbestos may 
be handled like felt and placed around pillars, 
cornices, staircases, etc., rendering them fire- 
proof as soon as the mass hardens. 

The iron pillars cero balconies in play- 
houses and stories in skyscrapers become, in case 
of fire, by their vt nature, sources of grave 
danger if uncovered asbestos. For the heat 


is hable to render them red hot, bend, and 
eventually melt them, so that one story after 
the other tumbles in. Asbestos can and does 
prevent this tremendous danger, as fire cannot 
penetrate to the iron parts, and consequently 
their usefulness as pillars and braces remains 
unimpaired. 
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After this it is hardly necessary to point out 
that theaters, including scenery, draperies and 
wooden stage floor, can be made absolutely fire- 
eng The cost, of course, will be considerable, 

ut that is the lookout of the great American 
people favoring the absorption of natural re- 
sources by combinations and financiers. 

Considering that Count D’Aldini, in Paris, 
advocated asbestos uniforms for firemen at the 
beginning of the last century, under nit me a 
the first, are we not moving ahead rather slowly? 

I have seen men armed with asbestos gloves, 
take up an exploding kerosene lamp and hurl 
it out of harm’s way without suffering a scratch. 
I have seen them handle live wires with as- 
bestos gloves and without damage to them- 
selves. I guarantee that an asbestos glove, 
impregnated with rubber, will withstand the 
strongest dynamo. 

Asbestos has been successfully introduced 
in the household. Asbestos wicks outlive the 
best and most expensive lamps; asbestos covers 
save the finely polished mahogany table from 
injury by hot plates; the ironer will not be 
burned if she protects her hand with an asbestos 
rag. 
y oe carpets would be a Godsend in the 
sick-room, as they prevent noises of any kind. 
Indeed, if Carlyle had lined his “cell” inside 
and out with asbestos, he need not have gone 
into fits of despair on account of a crowing 
cock or tolling church bells. 

This being the age of electricity, asbestos’s 
resistance to the electricity fluid cannot be too 
highly appreciated, particularly with respect 
to hotels, theaters and, above all, the stage. 


The Steam Turbine 


Frequent mention has been made in these 
columns of the steam turbine and its im- 
portance. It is gratifying to read that the 
Canadian Government has made a contract 
with the Allan line of steamers for an im- 
proved mail service between Canada and 
Great Britain, to begin next August with the 
turbine steamer Victorian and to be supple- 
mented later with her sister ship Virginian. 

The British terminus of the service will be 
Moville, Ireland, the year round, while the 
Canadian terminus will be Quebec in sum- 
mer and St. John, N. B., in winter. The 
schedule time is to be six and a half days in 
summer and seven and a half days in winter. 
The subsidy is $10,000 the round trip for the 
turbine vessels, and $5000 for the slower 
vessels. 

It is even more gratifying, however, to see 
that America is not missing her opportunity 
in this line. 

Rear-Admiral C. W. Rae, Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, appeared be- 
fore the House{Committee on Naval Affairs 
and spoke of the desire of the Navy Depart- 
ment to conduct experiments with steam 
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turbine engines as propulsive power for war 
ships. An estimate for $25,000 for such 
experiments has been made by the depart- 
ment. 

Rear-Admiral Rae said: 

The steam turbine is supposed by a great 
many to be the coming motor and there is at 
present a move to get an appropriation for 
two scouts of 1200 tons displacement, 10,000 
indicated horse power and twenty-four knots 
speed, to be driven by steam turbines. There 
are only two of the turbine companies that have 
gone into marine work at all. Those are the 
Parson turbine, which is controlled by the West- 
inghouse Company in America, and the Curtis 
turbine, controlled by the General Electric 
Company. What is known regarding marine 
work is little, and as we have to do this work 
we want to know something about it ourselves 
by making experiments. 

Rear-Admiral Rae said he would like to con- 
duct those experiments at the laboratory which 
his predecessor, Rear-Admiral Melville, desired 
to establish at Annapolis, but as this laboratory 
is not ready he will go to the New York yard. 

It is to be hoped that the Government 
may recognize the importance of this and do 
everything feasible to further its encourage- 
ment. 

The Langley Flying Machine 

Mr. John Brisben Walker recently gath- 
ered a notable company at the Waldorf- 
Astoria at a dinner tendered to Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, in honor of his great ser- 
vice in the development of aerial navigation. 
Professor Langley has been secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution since 1887. He has 
long been eminent as an astronomer and 
famous by reason of his invention of the 
bolometer and the experiments which he 
conducted with it on the absorption of solar 
radiation by the earth’s atmosphere. To 
the solution of the problem of the flying 
machine he has of recent years given his 
genius and the weight of his authority as a 
scientist. 

Mr. Walker courageously predicted that 
the flying machine would be a commercial 
reality within a year, and within twenty-five 
years would be the safest known mode of 
travel. Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet, not 
to be outdone as a seer, depicted the time 
when every rich New Yorker will have an 
aerodrome moored at his window, on which 
to make daily flight to and from his place of 
business. 

M. Santos-Dumont exhibited to the guests 
a large model of his dirigible balloon. 

In a few words, and with scientific exact- 
ness, Professor Langley stated what has been 


accomplished. He has devised a machine 
which will fly. It is a canvas-covered frame 
of steel wire and bamboo, propelled by a 
stern paddle-wheel made of the same 
material, which is driven by a gas engine. 
One of his machines was flown twice on the 
same day with but a short interval between 
the flights, rising to a height of five or six 
hundred feet, and settling to the ground 
uninjured. It carried no freight. 

At a recent public exhibition this machine, 
owing to some slight defect of workmanship 
which had escaped observation, instead of 
soaring, dived into the Potomac River. 

The two controlling factors are weight and 
power. The first steam engines weighed 
about five hundred pounds to the horse- 
power. Professor Langley’s engine weighed 
less than five hundred pounds to the horse- 
power. 

The railway locomotive must have weight 
in order that the wheels shall not slip. It 
has increased steadily in weight, as well as in 
power. In the electrically-driven trains, 
such as now run upon the elevated railways 
of Boston, New York, Brooklyn and Chicago, 
each car carries the motors which propel it, 
and the weight of the cars causes the trac- 
tion grip upon the rails. This system, 
known as the multiple-unit system, is to be 
applied on the New York Subway, and, in 
modified form, on the New York Central 
Railway. It seems a safe prediction, there- 
fore, that the limit of weight of locomotives 
has been reached. Concurrently has come 
the commercial development of the auto- 
mobile. 

Thus there has set in all along the line of 
locomotive engineering a development of 
light and powerful motors, of which the 
commercial flying machine may be the 
ultimate achievement. 


The Wright Aeroplane 


Professor Langley has been probably the 
most enthusiastic proclaimer that the solu- 
tion of the air-ship lies in the aeroplane, as 
opposed to the balloon. It is interesting to 
note that another successful experiment 
along this line has been made. In a test near 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, the aeroplane 
designed by William and Orville Wright 
rose from the ground with its own power, re- 
mained in flight for a period of fifty-seven 
seconds at a speed of about ten milesan hour, 
and finally landed safely with its passengers. 
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In previous tests, says Harper’s Weekly, for 
example, with the enormous mechanisms con- 
structed by Sir Hiram Maxim and more re- 
cently by Professor Langley, there had not 
been actual flight for any sustained period, If 
we think of a bird soaring, or a kite, we have 
the underlying idea of, the aeroplane, which 
consists of a frame so covered as to present one 
or more s of considerable extent parallel 
to the earth, so that the upward pressure of the 
air will tend to support it against the action of 
gravity. In the case of the Wright Aeroplane 
the power was supplied by a sixteen-horse-power 
gasoline motor, which was able to drive the 
aeroplane at a speed of thirty-one miles an hour 
relative to the wind, which was blowing at a 
rate of about twenty-one miles an hour. The 
aeroplane had a ace of 510 square feet, and 
weighed a little more than 700 pounds. It made 
four successful ascents. Mr. right, who has 
acquired great experience in manipulating the 
aeroplane in actual experiments in the air, and 
has thus learned the best adjustment of rud- 
ders, etc., was able to rise and land safely in 
each instance. 


Dr. August Greth’s Airship 


In this connection attention might be 
called to a successful attempt to navigate 
the air by Dr. August Greth at San Fran- 
cisco. The Greth airship follows the Santos- 
Dumont plan, rather than the model of 
Professor Langley. The aeroplane is, of 
course, the ideal of airships, but so far the 
greatest results have been obtained by the 
balloon. As described by the inventor, the 
airship consists of a cigar or spindle-shaped 
balloon, eighty-two feet long and twenty-five 
feet in diameter. Attached to this at a 
distance of six or seven feet is a car of steel 
framework seven feet long, four feet wide 
and four feet high. Says the ‘“ Pacific 


Monthly.” 


This car contains the propelling apparatus, 
a Brennan motor of twelve horse-power, opera- 
ting two six-foot propellers on a transverse 
shaft. The power is communicated by a me- 
chanical worm and worm wheel, thus allowing 
the rotation of the axis in any direction for the 
steering of the ship. Dr. Greth intends using 
four propellers arranged like wagon wheels, on 
his completed machine. With the required 
speed of the propellers, four hundred revolu- 
tions a minute, he hopes to drive the ship at 
thirty miles an hour in calm weather. _ 

The total weight of the Greth ship is about 
eight hundred and fifty pounds. It has a lifting 
capacity of a ton. An advantage the balloon 
has over the Dumont and Stanley-Spencer 
balloons is a specially arranged netting, which, 
by compressing the ends, prevents a collapse 
from contraction. of the gas caused by change 
in atmospheric conditions. 


So successful have been Dr. Greth’s trials 
in this dirigible balloon that he is planning 
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a ship for the $100,000 prize offered by the 
St. Louis Exposition for the most practicable 
airship. And it must be confessed that of 
American inventors he, at present, seems 
among, if not the most promising. 
Curious Device for Magnifying Time 

Just as there are things so small that the 
naked eye cannot see them, and we use a 
microscope, so there are other things that 
move so quickly that we cannot see them. 
It is to enable us to magnify the time taken 
by very rapid motions that the stroboscope 
has been invented—an instrument described 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London, by the eminent French electrician, 
M. Hospitalier, president of the Société In- 
ternationale des Electricians. 


Take, for instance, says the Boston Transcript, 
the case of an engine or machine moving at great 
speed. Its partsappear a mere blur to the spec- 
tator, yet an important improvement may depend 
on the possibility of realizing exactly how a cer- 
tain part of the motion at full speed, takes place. 
The stroboscope is an instrument which enables 
this to be done. A movement that really takes 
place in a hundredth or a thousandth of a second 
may be seen drawn out to a quarter of a minute 
or more. The time of the movement is magnified 
so as to enable it to be watched and examined at 
leisure. The means that produce this wonderful 
result are ludicrously simple when one knows 
them. By means of an electric spark, fired at 
rapid recurring periods, or a revolving disc with 
slits passed before a lantern, the moving object is 
illuminated inja succession of flashes. If the 
flashes coincide exactly with the period of the 
machine’s revolution they will show it always in 
one position, and to the observer it will seem at 
rest. By slightly retarding the flashes, so that 
they lag behind their time, the machine under 
observation will seem tomove slowly, because at 
each revolution it is shown at a slightly later 
stage. Thus a movement too rapid for direct 
observation may be analyzed and watched slowly, 
the strains or vibrations at every point being 
clearly noted. Thus you may watch the for- 
mation of the stitch in a sewing machine, the 
exact way in which a petrol motor works and a 
thousand other machine movements where it is 
important to see slowly what goes on with light- 
ning speed. The great glare of the arc lamp is 
not a continuous light, but the see-saw of an al- 
ternating current, so fast that the eye cannot 
catch the rise and fall of the illumination. The 
stroboscope will throw the a of the arc and 
screen so that the rise and fall of the light appears 
quite slow, and the effects of different kinds of 
carbons, different frequencies, and different meth- 
ods of regulation can be ee The strobo- 
scope principle has many applications, and M. 
Hospitalier explained the allied instruments, the 
“ondographe” (wave-recorder) and “puissance 
graphe” (power recorder), by which electric cur- 
rents of immense rapidity may be studied and the 
exact nature of their periodic action determined 


and recorded, 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








The Social Gospel 


The most striking phase of recent reli- 
gious thought has been the new emphasis 
put upon the social side of religious duty. 
It is, of course, clear that the program of 
the early Christian Church distinctly in- 
volved the reconstruction of cities and 
communities, as well as of individual lives. 
Had it not been for this the church would 
have aroused less political antagonism. 
But through the centuries that followed, 
except during periods of religious awaken- 
ing, the social reform side of Christian ac- 
tivity has been pushed into the back- 
ground. To-day there is a vigorous de- 
mand that the church shall again take up 
this neglected part of her work. 

In a recent address before the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan of London interpreted the spirit 
of the age as ‘“‘(1) a revolt against ma- 
terialism; (2) a passion for the practical; 
a mystic and strange feeling everywhere 
of some coming dawn.”” On ‘‘The Passion 
for the Practical,’’ he said: 

“There never was an age in which men 
so urgently demanded, ‘Can you do any- 
thing?’ Outside the church there is a 
cry for a social and ethfital gospel. Men 
want to know if Christianity has anything 
to say to the practical everyday man. The 
social reformers make the mistake in think- 
ing that all they have to do is to set the 
earth right; we make the mistake of think- 
ing that all we have to do is to get out of 
earth to heaven.” 

“Dr. Watson in England,” continued 
Dr. Morgan, ‘‘has emphasized the fact that 
the coming revival was to be a social one.” 
From him he quoted these significant sen- 
tences: 

“The old principle of every man for him- 
self is dying out from national politics, 
from the organization of commerce, from 
the life of society, and is bound to die out 
from religion. Young men who will not 
teach in Sunday School are ready to work 
in a boy’s institute, and women who have 
wearied distributing tracts are anxious to 
bring more comfort to the lives of their 
working sisters. The sense is creeping over 


the community that socially and physically 
we stand together, and religion cannot re- 
main a water-tight compartment of spiritual 
selfishness. Have we not reason to 
expect that the message of the next re- 
vival will be social righteousness and its 
effect the redemption of the national life?’’ 

Precisely the same thought was given 
vivid expression almost at the same time 
by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus of Chicago, 
who lost a nephew in the Iroquois theatre 
fire. Dr. Gunsaulus said: ‘“‘Our pulpits— 
mine with the rest—have had too much to 
say about the New Jerusalem and not 
enough concerning the vital needs of Chi- 
cago. I have neglected my duty. I have 
seen abuses, lawlessness—all-pervading and 
unrebuked—negligence, incompetency, and 
carelessness in public life, and have not 
lifted my voice against them. Hereafter, 
with God’s help, I will do my duty as a 
citizen.” 

The Hidden Presence 

Those, however, who feel most deeply 
the need of a religious awakening which 
shall compel the church to serve the com- 
munity are often the very men who feel 
most deeply that the gospel of a social re- 
generation will prove fruitless, unless those 
who preach it are sustained by the same 
kind of faith that sustained the men in 
earlier generations, who worked effectually 
for individual regeneration. The ‘‘Outlook,”’ 
which has long been the foremost champion 
of the social gospel, prints in a recent issue 
one of the most touching meditations upon 
the presence of God in the human heart 
that has appeared in many years. Our 
space does not permit us to reprint it in its 
entirety, but its central thought is clearly 
brought out in the following quotation: 

“We fail to find God because we do 
not look for him in the right place. We 
conceive of him as afar off, and coming 
dt times in great displays of majesty and 
power to show himself to men. But the 
Scripture writers represent him as in all 
the common places and the common ex- 
periences of mankind. We think of him 
as manifesting himself to a few elect souls 
possessing a genius for religion and power 
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of vision exceptional and rare; but the 
Scripture writers represent him as the God 
of all men, of all temperaments and of all 
dispositions. 

“‘As he is in all the common phenomena 
of nature, so he is an inspiring, guiding, 
protecting, redeeming presence in all the 
experiences of men; not more the God of 
the poet or the prophet than of the shop- 
man or the day-laborer. He is the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Abra- 
ham was a man of visions, who went out 
from his native land not knowing whither 
he went, seeking a God more spiritual than 
any which the land of his fathers had made 
known to him. God is the God of the men 
of imagination. Isaac was a commonplace 
man who saw no visions and dreamt no 
dreams, but who in an age of universal 
polygamy was faithful to one wife, and in 
an age of universal war sought peace and 
pursued it. God is the God of the common- 
place man. Jacob was perhaps the mean- 
est man of Old Testament history; he began 
his life by driving a hard bargain with his 
brother in necessity; then cheated his blind 
father on his death-bed; then made his first 
prayer a bargain, ‘If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my 
God.’ And God was his God, and, through 
long years of disciplining sorrow, conquered 
the meanness in him and delivered him from 
it, and brought him out, in his old age, into 
a peaceful and triumphant manhood. God 
is the God of even the mean and the des- 
picable. 

‘*We are apt to imagine that God reveals 
himself to men in certain set and sacred 
places, that we can find him only in the 
church, or in the closet, or on the moun- 
tain top, or in the midst of the tempest. 
But God, who came to Isaiah in the temple, 
came also to Moses while in exile, and to 
Gideon while in hiding he was threshing 
wheat by the wine-press, and to David 
while as a ruddy-faced boy he was keeping 
his father’s sheep on the hillsides of southern 
Judea, and to Paul inspired by a ruthless 
conscience and with murderous intent. 
What Jacob said when he awoke from his 
dream of the celestial ladder to find his head 
pillowed on the stones, we might all of us 
say, at all times—‘Surely the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not.’ 
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‘Let us not, then, wait for the extraor- 
dinary to bring us the revelation of God’s 
presence. We are to look for him not 
without but within. ‘Say not in thy heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to 
bring Christ down:) or, Who shall descend 
into the abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up 
from the dead.) But what saith it? The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart: that is, the word of faith, which we 
preach.’ Every voice of conscience sum- 
moning to virtue or restraining from vice, 
saying, Thou shalt, or Thou shalt not; every 
regret for a misspent past, every sorrowful 
‘I have done the things which I ought not 
to have done, and I have left undone the 
things which I ought to have done;’ every 
inspiration to a higher, nobler, and better 
future, calling from the heights above. 
Follow thou me—yes, every incentive to 
generous or unselfish service and self-sacri- 
fice for another, every impulse toward hu- 
manity, of pity for the sorrowing, or of 
mercy for the erring, is the voice of God 
speaking within us.”’ 


Mr. Beecher’s Deeper Life 


Among recent religious books perhaps the 
most noteworthy is Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘Life of 
Henry Ward Beecher” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). It is not a biography in the popu- 
lar sense of the term, but rather, as Dr. 
Abbott expresses it, ‘‘an effort to interpret 
the life and character of a man of great 
spiritual and intellectual genius, whose 
faults were superficial, whose virtues were 
profound, whose influence will outlive his 
fame, and who has probably done more to 
change directly the religious life, and in- 
directly the theological thought in America 
than any preacher since Jonathan Edwards.” 

In giving this interpretation Dr. Abbott 
begins by quoting Mr. Beecher’s own ac- 
count of his first great spiritual illumination: 
“Till after I was twenty-one years old,” 
said Mr. Beecher in after life, “‘I groped 
without the knowledge of God in Christ 
Jesus. I know not what the tablets of 
eternity have written down, but I think 
that when I stand in Zion and before God, 
the brightest thing I shall look back upon 
will be that blessed morning in May when it 
pleased God to reveal to my wandering soul 
the idea that it was his nature to love a 
man in his sins for the sake of helping him 
out of them; that he did not do it out of 
compliment to Christ, or to a law, or a plan 
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of salvation, but from the fulness of his great 
heart; that he was a Being not made mad 
by sin, but sorry; that he was not furious 
with wrath toward the sinner, but pitied 
him—in short, that he felt toward me as my 
mother felt toward me, to whose eyes my 
wrong-doing brought tears, who never 
pressed me so close to her as when I had done 
wrong, and who would fain with her yearn- 
ing love lift me out of trouble. And when I 
found that Jesus Christ had such a disposi- 
tion, and that when his disciples did wrong 
he drew them closer to him than he did 
before—and when pride, and jealousy, and 
rivalry, and all vulgar and worldly feelings 
rankled in their bosoms, he opened his 
heart to them as a medicine to heal these 
infirmities; when I found that it was Christ’s 
nature to lift men out of weakness to 
strength, out of impurity to goodness, out 
of everything low and debasing to superi- 
ority, I felt that I had found a God.” 

It is this finding of God which Dr. Ab- 
bott feels to have been the greatest event 
in Mr. Beecher’s life and in every other life. 
The world is growing to understand that 
Mr. Beecher gave himself, through the many 
years of his public service, to the interpre- 
tation of this early vision and the imparta- 
tion of its vital meaning to other lives. 


The New Year’s Covenant 


In the field of religious poetry nothing 
finer or more helpful has recently been 
brought to our attention than the verses 
entitled, ‘“‘The New Year’s Covenant,” 
which Henry Hallam Tweedy of Bridgeport, 
Conn., wrote for the members of his con- 
gregation and for his personal friends at the 
beginning of the new year. 

If thou wilt walk, O Father, by my side 
Along the climbing pathway of the year, 
In lowland mist, through forest gloom, on radi- 


ant height, 
will not fear! 


No man can harm me but myself. Gray ghosts 

All vanish in faith’s dawn. What I must do, 

Ican. And Death? He is but doorkeeper to Life! 
I will not fear! 


I will be true— 
True to mets. that thought of thine in flesh 
To be made perfect; true to man, to thee, 
OGod! Keep me, lest I prove false in one to all! 
I will be rade 


I will be free; 
Free not apart from law but in thy law: 
For perfect freedom in obedience lies, 
Not in the ee pay of childish wilfulness: 
will be free! 
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I will be wise. 
I am Life’s pupil. Earth’s my schoolroom. 
Babe 


And sage shall be my teachers, thrush’s song. 
And glint of star my mood; yon cliff, rose 
brook, my books. 
I will be wise! 


I will be strong. 
Burdens are muscle-makers; tests wake powers, 
And weariness well won brings happy balm. 
’Tis fretful, coward weakness saps our strength 
and kills. 
I will be strong! 


I will be calm. 
The age’s worry never stirred a leaf. 
1’li drown mine deep, then, in a sea of trust, 
On which my care-freed soul shall sail in quiet- 


ness. 
I will be calm! 


I will be just. 
I know so little of myself, of men, 
Of life. Shall I interpret harshly? Bind 
And loose as in the seat of God? Bend low, O 


soul! 
I will be just! 


I will be kind; 
To bird and beast, to friend and foe alike— 
A priest of joy! O churl, to make aught sad! 
Better unborn than leave a crawling trail of 


woe! 
I will be kind! 


I will be glad, 
Glad of the whole of life. Bitter rue 
And fragrant thyme are good. Serpent and 


ove 
Thou madest. Let me drink Life’s cup, not 
sip its foam! 
I will be glad! 


I will be Love; 
Not loving merely, but Love’s very self, 
That gives its life to do while others prate 
Of —> -_ grows Christlike ‘neath the Cross 
of Man 


I will be Love! 


I will be great; 
Not in my littleness, nor in the mouth 
Of men, but in my work and spirit. Must 
I fret if Fame doffs not its cap? Use me, O 


I will be great! 


I will? I—dust? 
Nay, I said, if! And yet there is no if 
With God. All’s mine if I will take. The if’s 
With me. I can do all, be all, attain the Christ! 
I will—with God! 


Then walk, O Father, daily by my side 

Along the climbing —— of the year; 

For so I shall clas ds with Love and Power. 
And shall not fear! 
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Two Unusual Poems 








Two poems of unusual power—the one religious 
and the other patriotic—have recently appeared, 
which those who read once with sympathy are 
likely to reread with deepening ee 
The religious poem, which was published in the 
“Outlook,” expresses a love for Christ the workman, 
which is almost new in our religious literature, 
and which touches men unmoved by con- 
ventional religious feeling. The patriotic poem, 
for which we are indebted to the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly,’”’ voices the same fears for this country 
which William Watson has voiced for England 
in the volume of poems reviewed on another 
page. Mr. Chadwick is as much concerned that 
America should be winning the praise of the 
enemies of democracy abroad as is Mr. Watson 
that England should have won the blame of the 
great mass of the friends of freedom in otherlands. 
The poems are as follows: 


(= rr ae Arthur Peirce Vaughn 


In the shop of Nazareth 
Pungent cedar haunts the breath. 
’Tis a low Eastern room, 
Windowless, touched with gloom. 
Workman’s bench and simple tools 
Line the walls. Chests and stools, 
Yoke of ox, and shaft of plow, 
Finished by the Carpenter, 

Lie about the pavement now. 


In the room the Craftsman stands, 
Stands and reaches out His hands. 


Let the shadows veil His face 

If you must, and dimly trace 

His workman’s tunic, girt with bands 
At His waist. But His Hands— 
Let the light play on them: 

Marks of toil lay on them. 

Paint with passion and with care 
Every old scar showing there 
Where a tool slipped and hurt; 
Show each callous; be alert 

For each deep line of toil. 


Show the soil 
Of the pitch; and the strength 
Grip of helve gives at length. 


When night comes, and I turn 
From my shop where I earn 

Daily bread, let me see 

Those hard hands; know that He 
Shared my lot, every bit: 

Was a man, every whit. 


Could I fear such a hand 

Stretched toward me? Misunderstand 
Or mistrust? Doubt that He 

Meets me full in sympathy? 
‘‘Carpenter! hard like Thine 

Is this hand—this of mine: 

I reach out, gripping Thee, 

Son of Man, close to me, 

Close and fast, fearlessly.”’ 


Ce ee John White Chadwick 
Art proud, my country, that these mighty 
ones, 


Wearing the jeweled splendor of old days, 
Come bringing prodigality of praise 
To thee amid thy light of westering suns; 
Bidding their blaring trumpets and their 
guns 
Salute thee, late into their crooked ways 
Now fallen, to their sorrow and amaze, 
Blood of whose hearts the ancient honor 
runs? 


Nay, fear them rather, for they cry with glee, 
‘*She has become as one of us, who gave “| 
All that she had to set a people free: Bl 
She wears our image—she that loved the 
slave!”’ 
Fear them, for there is blood upon their 
hands, 
And on their heads the curse of ruined lands, 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








Text-Book Royalties 


Senator Dowling has presented to the 
New York State Legislature a bill providing 
in brief that ‘‘no school officer or employee 
shall have or receive to his own use any 
fees, perquisites, commissions, incomes, 
revenues, or royalties arising out of such 
employee’s authorship or interest in books 
used in any of the public schools in the 
City of New York, or in any schools that 
participate in school funds administered by 
the Boardof Education.”’ This bill wasdrawn 
because of the large number of text-books 
compiled by Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of 
the New York city schools. According to a 
recent report of Comptroller Grout, dealing 
with the expenditures of public moneys by 
the school board, 97,852 copies of Dr. 
Maxwell’s books were purchased at a cost 
of $36,790.59 and charged to the special 
school fund supplies account of 1902, 1903, 
up to January 15, 1904. During the same 
period $27,530.64 worth of Mr. Ward’s 
books was bought, and $15,765.80 of 
Superintendent Walsh’s. The question 
whether a school officer or employee may 
receive royalties on text-books,written by 
himself is a serious one. The possibility of 
such a privilege resulting in gross misuse is 
obvious. On the other hand it is agreed 
that this teaching force is underpaid. Mr. 
Alfred Mosely stated in ‘‘World’s Work’”’ his 
earnest criticism of the American school 
system to be a lack of men teachers. The 
reason for this !ack lies in the salaries. 


In many cases the actual moneyTpay of 
teachers is higher here than in England; but 
reckoning the difference in the standard of 
living, especially in those articles that are above 
necessities, both men and women are paid more 
there than there. Thus men are attracted to 
teaching in}'England, whereas, in the United 
States they find better opportunities in other 
callings. A@ilarger proportion of men would 
— improve the American teaching force; 
but there can be no such improvement until 
American communities match the generosity 
they exhibit in school equipment with generosity 
in allotting salaries. 


It may be said that this does not apply to 
school superintendents of great cities. The 
bill, however, is drawn to cover all employees. 
Misuse of influence is to be deplored; but 


it is unfair to deny a teacher pecuniary 
recompense if he writes a good text-book. 
Certainly it is possible to evolve a measure 
less prohibitive of ambition. Text-books 
in manuscript might be passed upon by a 
competent school publishing board, and if 
approved, bought outright, all revenue from 
the book going to the education fund. In 
this connection we print the following 
suggestive quotation from Miss Shaw’s 
article in the ‘‘World’s Work”’ on suburban 


schools: 

Passaic, New Jersey, has the most breath- 
taking system of number work in nine counties! 
To the visitor who sees nothing else it is as 
startling as the Fourth of July in December; to 
the lingerez who studies the “way it’s done”’ it 
seems as natural as most wonderful things. 
The Passaic children are taught to read numbers 
as other children read words. When they see 
9-8-4 they think 21, just as the reader when he 
sees c-a-t thinks cat. / 

The number work is so striking that a teacher 
from another town told me she was sure that out 
in Passaic they must eat and drink, sleep and 
wake, rise up?and sit down, to numbers! In 
reality, thirty-five minutes a day is the longest 
arithmetic period in any grade. 

To me, the English was quite as attractive 
and more interesting. The children recited to 
me long selections from ‘“ Hiawatha,’ sang 
Indian songs from the poem, quoted much other 
good poetry, and looked and spoke as if they 
understood and liked it. Miss Bryce, who, 
with the superintendent, has compiled the books 
from which these selections are drawn, has done 
a royal thing for the children of Passaic. 

I do not know the superintendent, Mr. F. E. 
Spaulding, but the more I saw of his “system of 
education” the more I liked it. He invented the 
number drill, planned the English course, 
introducing at great pains a body of ready-to- 
hand material to prop the feeble teacher and save 
the time of the strong, and is the moving spirit 
in a scheme of things that educate the whole 
community. 

Miss Shaw gives another picture of a 
principal in Elizabeth, New Jersey, who 
kept a boy idle all morning because his 
hands were dirty! and who remarked with 
complete lack of interest that though they 
had a rapid-dismissal drill she did not think 
they could get the children out in case of 
fire. 


Social Class in the Public School 


The passing of the original democratic 
character of the American public school is 
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frequently deplored. A common school 
may be in reality a class institution. In 
an article in the ‘‘World’s Work” on the 
public schools about New York, Adele Marie 
Shaw explains how this is accomplished: 


In the larger towns, where residents have 
both their business and their homes, the tendency 
toward the separation of rich and poor not by 
districts, but by class and society position, is 
visible only as a “ good-natured’’ superintendent 
permits the more or less frequent transfer of 
children to newer buildings, better neighborhoods 
or to the classes of well-known teachers. The 
poor live, if possible, near their work, herd 
together in cheap ‘“rents,’’ and form com- 
munities like Dundee in Passaic, where the 
population is almost entirely foreign. The 
segregation here is chiefly a matter of geography. 
In smaller places-—places where most of the 
well-to-do have their business in New York— 
it is not geography, but social selection. 

In some of these places good private schools 
take many of the richer children from the public 
school; in others the high school alone receives 
the patronage of all classes of citizens; often 
one or two elementary schools draw from the 
others the “better class;”” in one city of no mean 
dimensions a single primary school broods almost 
exclusively the children of the socially elect. 
In a town not an hour from Wall Street two 
babies were overheard talking of their respective 
educational plans. 

“Where you going, Mildred?” asked the 
smaller baby. 

“A me! I’m not going to the school where all 
those howwid childwen are!” sniffed Mildred. 
“My papa’s going to ask the supewintendent to 
put me in Wosamond’s school.” 

Rosamond’s school was not in Mildred’s 
district, but Mildred was ‘transferred,’ and 
ev morning trots past the building where 
the “horrid children go” on her way to a more 
select establishment. 

Past this scorned and forsaken school streams 
daily a procession of little boys and girls whose 
fathers or mothers have ‘asked the super- 
intendent,” and from the charmed association 
of the chosen one by one the ‘“‘less desirable”’ 
drop out to join the plebeians under other roofs. 


In this connection we may recall an 
incident occurring at a visit of the Mosely 
Commission to one of the elementary 
schools of the City of Washington. The 
commission was much astonished to see in 
one of the class rooms Quentin Roosevelt, 
son of the President. Their astonishment 
increased when they were told that in the 
same school were two grandsons of President 
Garfield and six children of members of 
Congress. The following comment on this 


incident, taken from an article by Ossian H. 
Lang in the ‘‘Forum,’’ has a humorous 
aspect when read in connection with the 
previous quotation: 

How foreign the fundamentally democratic 
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character of the American common school was 
to the visitors revealed itself in the naively 
solicitous question as to what was done to keep 
the school select while the son of the President of 
the United States and the children of American 
leaders were in attendance. The British mind 
fairly gasped at the very thought of it. It 
seemed an extraordinary astonishing condition 
that shopkeepers’ and day-laborers’ sons should 
be permitted to occupy the same room with those 
children. One report condenses the observation 
into these words: ‘These children (Quentin 
Roosevelt, etc.) attended in the ordinary manner 
—were taught in the classes exactly as other 
children.” 

Mr. Coward* was quick to recognize ‘this lack 
of social separation”’ as “‘a powerful factor in the 
success of the schools throughout the States.” 
It seemed that this appeared to him concrete 
evidence of the wisdom contained in Thomas 
ee principle to the effect that it is better 
or a nation to have all the people respectably 
enlightened than to elevate the few to a high state 
of learning and leave the many in ignorance. 
It also revealed to him that the common school 
of the United States best expresses the national 
endeavor, consistently and persistently pushed 
forward, to promote the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities for everybody. Here was 
exemplified the fundamental difference between 
the schools of the United States and those of any 
other country, more particularly those of Great 
Britain. From this point of view all the observa- 
tions made in the schools received a new aspect. 


Mr. Alfred Mosely was so impressed with 
the American system of education that he 
ends an article in the ‘‘World’s Work”’ 
with this statement: 


“I might sum up my impressions of American 

education by a single personal note. I have 

laced my two-sons in the Hopkins Grammar 
School at New Haven to prepare for Yale.” 


The Elaboration of the Public School Course 


The report of Comptroller Grout, from 
which we have already quoted in reference 
to text-book royalties, was written by John 
S. Crosby and Robert B. McIntyre, who 
comment unfavorably on the numerous 
specialties introduced latterly into the public 
schools: 


The uniform course of study adopted by the 
Board of Education in May, 1903, and followed 
by the elementary schools throughout the system, 
is elaborate, as are also the syllabuses which 
indicate in detail the minimum amount of work 
required in each branch. English, mathematics, 
physical training and hygiene, drawing and con- 
structive work and music are pursued through- 
out the entire eight years; nature study during 
the first five years; sewing during the ater 
part of the course; geography during the last 
five years; history the last four years; civics the 
last three; elementary science the last two; 
cooking or sewing the last two; and French, 
German, Latin or |stenography as an elective 

*President of the National Union of Teachers of England. 
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the last year. The list of approved text books 
is made to contain, as a e, several different 
books suitable for use in each grade of the several 
branches taught, from which principals may 
select as they prefer in making their requisitions 
for class use. There can be little hesitancy in 
forming the opinion that teachers and pupils are 
called upon to do, not too much, perhaps, but too 
many things to permit their doing ae well 
or thoroughly. The apparently successful and 
supposedly beneficial introduction of this and 
that specialty into the schools of one city or 
another has led to their adoption by other cities, 
through fear of being thought behind the times, 
until now whatever has been done anywhere is 
attempted everywhere, or at least wherever it is 
aimed to keep abreast, if not a little ahead ,of 
this procession, which seems to have lost sight 
of its original destination, seeming to care not so 
much about getting anywhere in particular, 
as to present an impressively imposing appear- 
ance on the way to everywhere in general. 
While philosophizing about natural methods in 
teaching we have brought about artificial con- 
ditions under which the pupil withers and the 
“system”’ is ever more and more. 


The Western Student 


The Chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska, formerly President of Berum 
University, E. Benjamin Andrews, con- 
tributes to the “Independent’’ some inter- 
esting reflections on the Eastern and West- 
ern college student: 


I often wonder, paradoxical as it may seem, 
whether our Western students are not taking 
college life too seriously, in danger of confinin 
themselves overstrictly to class-room work, o 
coming to believe in an education as a sort of 
secret charm to proceed from their instructors, 
instead of a grace to be operated within them- 
selves by their own efforts. Freighted with his 
tasks, even a little oppressed them, the 
Westerner certainly runs risk of losing that 
nimbleness of wit and vivacity of spirit for which 
Eastern students are noted. 

The lack of leisure to which his tireless in- 
dustry condemns him is certainly, in one light, a 
decided disadvantage. For, while he may excel 
the Easterner in his knowledge of some chosen 
subject, he is by no means so well read. His 
mind has scant time for that free play about its 
own ideas which Matthew Arnold praises so 
highly, or to multiply points of view whence he 
may see and judge himself, as it were, from the 
outside. There is also paucity of material for 
this, eo! due to — of classical studies, 
which, unfortunately, have passed into greater 
desuetude ‘‘out West”’ than nearer the seaboard. 
Students’ bent, at the West, is prevailingly 
practical and scientific rather than literary. 

The Eastern student has in his composition 
a certain vein of humorous mockery. Turned 
against others, this is a most objectionable 
characteristic, but when used for purposes of self- 
criticism it becomes a means of correction and 
balance, saving many from an excess and ex- 
travagance. 

For lack of proper leisure the Westerners’ 


manners—lI do not refer to politeness and kindly 
feeling, both of which he exhibits, as a rule, in 
exemplary measure, but rather to his sense of the 
suavities of the elegances of life—have not been 
whetted to the same edge as shows itself in 
Eastern college circles. In fact, he has for such 
matters a contempt which I should be inclined to 
view as, to a certain extent, rather healthy, 
though it not seldom annoys faculty members 
fresh from the East. In conversation he is 
familiar, frank, blunt. If he knows his teacher 
well, he often greets him with an unconscious, 
ultra-democratic “‘Hello!”’ If he does not like 
you or wy *y with you he may call you to 
account in the —_ paper with a criticism of 
the ‘‘free-lance’’ order such as is not known in 
the New England College. In his entire manner 
the Western student inclines toward the brusque. 
His sense for merely academic proprieties is not 
nice. His reverence for form is but imperfectly 
evolved. 


A European university girl writes in the 
“‘Outlook”’ of the American college girl. The 
dominant note of university life in Europe 
for a woman is hard work, while the Ameri- 
can college note is fun. Not that the 
European scorns what she describes as the 
remarkable achievements of the college 
girl in the field of study, but that she is 
attracted and constantly interested by the 
way in which the American girl manages 
to get fun—real good square childish fun— 
out of the intricacies of philosophic re- 
search and the problems of laboratory work: 


There is, however, in old Europe, now and 
then, a girl who has a chance of getting out of 
her life perhaps more experience and at least the 
same amount of pleasure as the American girl 
does, although in a way entirely different; this 
is the girl who attends a university for men, 
and enjoys in the Old World, among hundreds 
of men, the perfect freedom of movement and 
the feeling of intiepentonn which characterize 
the happy life of the American college girl 
(happy in that she realizes by herself an ideal of 
free and intelligent life, without the inevitable 
strain which comes to the same life when lived 
by one girl among a crowd of men). To this 
ae of exception, the daily life in the university 

alls, and the ceremonies and functions con- 
nected with it, are amply sufficient to make up 
for the unknown social life of the college house, 
which is non-existent in European universities. 
There is one chief difficulty in European student 
life for men and women alike; that is, the 
keeping of freshness and naturalness of thought, 
brightness of spirit, and readiness for fun, under 
the constant strain of hard work, unrelieved 4 
any sporting or other diversions save those whic 
each student may contrive for himself or herself, 
when, after all the sometimes unreasonable 
amount ef work required is done, the student 
who is not altogether irrepressible will rather 
wish for rest than for further exertion, although 
of different kind. p naarer ste d it happens 
that girls are quite often seriously affected by 
such a trying atmosphere, and most of them 
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develop a slightly unhealthy and abnormal 
turn of mind; they become too much intellectual 
or too much the reverse, and either entirely 
lose their femininity or make too much of it; 
in the former case they are unsympathetic, in 
the latter dangerous to themselves and the men. 

No American girl runs this risk, as far as 
college life goes. Its chief characteristic seems 
to be well defined by the historical words, “‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” To the 
college girl’s happiness many elements are 
co-operating, among which, notably, are papa’s 
checks and the advantages depending thereon; 
Faculty votes prohibiting a schedule of over so 
many hours a week or more than a certain 
number of courses for the semester; constant 
anxiety on the part of ‘‘Prex’”’ and ‘“‘M.D.”’ lest 
the young buds of hope break down under the 
strain of study, and so forth. How strange it 
all appears to the student from the other side! 
We are expected to give an enormous amount of 
work, and nobody ever gives a thought to our 
personal incolumity; we may moan, sigh or 
revolt; we may strike, protest, or die in the 
attempt; from the serene Olympus of the 
Faculty the gods watch with calm, unruffled 
brow the struggle of the nonentities down in the 
halls of learning. Why such things as cut and 
bluff do exist in an American girl’s college, 
where they are obviously not needed, and why 
they are not raised to a proportional dignity in 
an institution where the necessity of them seems 
imperious, that is a question which some univer- 
sity Hamlet had better take up some time. 


The School of Happiness 


There has recently been opened in Paris 
an institution to be known as the School 
of Happiness—L’ Ecole de Bonheur—the 
founders of which are a Dr. Paul Valentin 
and Madame Valentin, his wife. The idea 
at first was received with good-humored 
doubt and raillery in the rather cynical 
Parisian world, but, when its motives were 
more fully understood, an encouraging num- 
ber of representative people in the literary, 
artistic, and social world became its sup- 
porters. In a recent letter to the New York 
Tribune from its foreign correspondent the 
new school was described at length: 

A fundamental idea of the School of Happi- 
ness is that the human race in civilized countries 
is afflicted with complex maladies and affections, 
which can only be combated by bringing back 
men and women to the normal condition of 
cerebral, moral and psychical equilibrium; that 
intense civilization has greatly enlarged and 
deepened the struggle that has always existed 
in the human organism between pleasure and 
beneficial activity on the one hand and pain 
and pernicious activity on the other. According 
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to the apostles of the new school, happiness 
depends upon the re-establishment of the normal 
system. hen questioned on the subject Dr. 
Valentin said: “If all human beings were in a 
normal condition--that is to say, in the posses- 
sion of the full sense of their functions, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of perfect organism— 
they would all have the balance of agreeable 
sensation to their credit, and to them there would 
be no problem of happiness to solve. Each of 
our vices corresponds with some biological defect, 
known or unknown, which unfits us for correct 
development. Our faults express intellectual 
conditions more or less morbid and complicated 
by nervous congenital deterioration, or by 
nutritive deflections from the cerebral centers. 
Whether we have to do with irresistible impulse, 
failing memory, alternative excitement or de- 
pression, the psychologist always finds behind 
these apparently spontaneous features the 
illogism, transient or permanent, of a brain 
fatigued, badly constructed or badly reared. 

Dr. Valentin then explained that the School of 
Happiness does not pretend to provide a remedy 
for all cases of unhappiness. The idea is simply 
to disseminate as far as possible the means of 
attaining happiness. It hopes to attract the at- 
tention of all who reflect upon the numerous 
cases of unhappiness that may readily be cured. 
The courses of instruction are divided into four 
divisions—psychology, practical education of 
boys and girls, influence of music in domestic 
happiness, and the influence of works of fiction 
jo poe women, girls, men and boys. The range 
of subjects is wide. Dr. Valentin took charge 
of the psychological courses that began on Janu- 
ary 19. Under this caption will be treated the 
artificial paradise caused by intoxicants, such as 
opium, tobacco, alcohol, etc., with object lessons 
drawn from the lives of De Quincey, Edgar A. 
Poe, Alfred de Musset, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Hoffmann, Rollinat, etc.; the pursuit of chimeri- 
cal ideas, ideologists, utopians, etc., with in- 
stances taken from real life. Influence of 
music on domestic happiness will be treated by 
M. Eugéne Borrel, who will discourse also upon 
the art of enjoying music, andjhow to inculcate, 
by nursery rhymes, the love of harmony, and to 
incite a desire for musical development. The 
influence of fiction upon women and girls will be 
the subject of four lectures by Mme. Genevieve 
Lanzy, who will indicate the best books to imbue 
girls with a true love of wholesome literature. 

Altogether, the School of Happiness has a 
gigantic task before it. Dr. Valentin and his at- 
tractive, enthusiastic young wife are full of en- 
ergy and intelligence. It is the first time that an 
institution of the kind has ever been called into 
existence in Paris, and the interest taken in its 
success by prominent persons in French society 
seems to au well for its future prosperity. 

The School of Happiness has a valuable aux- 
iliary in its publication, La Vie Normale, a 
monthly review, in which subjects of psycho- 
logical interest and actuality are treated in a 
common-sense, practical way. 
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Medical Questions of Popular Interest 








Obstacles Met by Medical Women 


The ungenerous manner in which medical 
men have treated women in medicine was 
the subject of an address by Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, 
at the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren. 

In 1853 Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell founded 
the infirmary to provide clinical work and 
hospital practice for herself and other 
women physicians. To-day this infirmary 
and a small women’s homceopathic hospital 
are still practically the only hospitals in 
New York where women may practice as 
internes or as visiting or regularly appointed 
dispensary physicians. 

In Boston the conditions are even more 
discouraging. In Baltimore two interne- 
ships in the hospital of the Women’s Medical 
College are open to graduates, and the 
magnificently equipped hospital associated 
with the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
awards interneships as prizes to both men 
and women. 

Philadelphia has treated women so gen- 
erously that it has become the first city in 
the United States for women medical stu- 
dents. English medical men have been 
much more generous in their treatment of 
women. Twenty hospitals in London, ten 
in Glasgow, nine in Manchester, seven in 
Edinburgh, and five in Dublin are open to 
them. Part of the address by Miss Thomas 
was printed in the New York Evening Post: 

Channels of the least resistance for women 
have been the professions of teaching and 
nursing. Neither profession affords men as 
large a rewards as business life, and 
both require for success patience, sympathy, 
and service, qualities which women’s lives 
have tended to develop. As a consequence 
men have steadily retired before women until 
they are now outnumbered more than two to 
one, 

Medicine, on the contrary, though 
allied to nursing and requiring for 
many of those same qualities that women 
seem preéminently to possess, is one of the 
most lucrative of all professions and one into 
which the influx of men has been phenomenally 
great during the past wy Bog Men as a 
sex, although there have nm notable excep- 
tions, have disputed every step of the way with 
women, using as weapons ridicule, intimidation 
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and all the vested privileges at their command. 
Both here and in England they have mani- 
fested the fiercest and most ungenerous jealousy 
that women have ever been called on to meet. 

Such is women’s aptitude and liking for 
medicine and so great is the desire on the part 
of other women for their medical services for 
themselves and their children that, although 
this bitter opposition to women physicians has 
undoubtedly somewhat limited their numbers, 
it has not been able to stop the practice of 
medicine by many women. It has, however, 
denied them the best scientific opportunities, 
and, most unfortunately for the public, has 
made it impossible for most women physicians 
who could not afford to go abroad for clinical 
opportunities to attain high rank in their pro- 
fession. 

So much of a physician’s education as pre- 
cedes the medical degree can now be obtained 
with little difficulty. Until ten years ago, 
when the Johns Hopkins University opened 
its co-educational medical school, which af- 
forded women the inestimable privilege of 
studying under some of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of the world, women were excluded from 
all the great medical schools of the East of the 
United States. It is only a question of time 
when all medical schools will admit women. 
Professional education cannot and should not 
be duplicated for women. Experience in the 
great co-educational medical schools of Paris, 
open to women since 1868, Vienna, Baltimore, 
and elsewhere, has proved that there is no ob- 
jection to the presence of women students 
serious enough to outweigh in the mind of any 
fair-minded person the’ vast gain to the com- 
munity. 

The condition of affairs in America is all the 
more difficult to explain because where women 
patients are, there should women students and 
women physicians be—and where men patients 
are, women students and women physicians 
are no more to .be objected to than women 
nurses; and if we mus% choose between disa- 
greeable alternatives, it is, after all, far less 
objectionable from every point of view except 
from that of tradition and prejudice, for men 
and women together to study and treat dis- 
eased men in hospitals and clinics than as now 
in most hospitals for men only to study and 
treat diseased women. 


Phthisiophobia 

Dr. S. A. Knopf, Vice-President of the 
American Academy of Medicine; Hon. Vice- 
President of the British Congress of Tuber- 
culosis, etc., at a meeting of the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence replied to recent 
attempts to discriminate against the con- 
sumptive, not only on account of his phy- 
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sical infirmity, but also on account of his 
alleged mental and moral defects. Dr. 
Knopf made a strong and pathetic appeal 
for justice to the consumptive. He spoke 
of official, private and professional phthisio- 
phobia, which in plain language means 
exaggerated fear of the presence of a con- 
sumptive. His address was published in 
the Medical Record of January 2, 1904: 


Official phthisiophobia started in the United 
States about two years ago when the Surgeon- 
General of the Marine Hospital Service issued a 
declaration that pulmonary tuberculosis must 
be classed as a dangerous contagious disease, 
and that in future immigrants, or aliens visiting 
our shores, afflicted with pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, must be debarred from all ports of the 
United States. In June of last year an order 
was issued confirming the above decision, and 
adding that tuberculous individuals should be 
debarred regardless of boards of special inquiry, 
which heretofore had used their discretion in 
the matter. 

To the best of my knowledge this almost 
universal protest on the part of the medical 
profession of this country regarding the decision 
of the Surgeon-General, acting under the au- 
thority of the Treasury Department, has to 
this date remained unheeded. 

Our present Governor has, by the signing of 
the Goodsell-Bedell bill, at the close of the last 
Legislature, put himself on record as one favor- 
ing official phthisiophobia. 

What is this Goodsell-Bedell law? Under 
the law of 1900, Chapter 327, cities of the first 
class were authorized to erect sanatoria for the 
treatment of consumptives outside the city 
limits, such acts and the selection of the site 
to be subject to the approval of the State and 
local Boards of Health. Private property was 
sufficiently protected .,by the general laws. 
The effect of the Goodsell-Bedell law is to make 
it hereafter practically prohibitive to establish 
such a sanatorium anywhere in the State. If 
any board of supervisors of a county or a town 
board should be opposed to the establishment 
of an institution for consumptives, the mere 
adoption of resolutions would suffice to make the 
reaction of such an institution impossible. 

As soon as town or village boards learn that the 
establishment of a sanatorium is contemplated 
in the vicinity of their respective communities, 
they come together and 4 oppose every 
movement favoring such a plan. ose of us 
who are occasionally asked to help in selectin 
a site for a sanatorium for — wi 
bear me out when I say that at the present 
time there is nothing more difficult in our be- 
loved State than to find a suitable site for a 
sanatorium in a community which would wel- 
come the establishment of such an institution. 
The small municipalities, the towns and vil- 
lages are now strengthened in this insane prej- 
an by the Goodsell-Bedell law. Yet, as I 
have proved again and again by most reliable 
statistics, instead of a danger, sanatoria for 
consumptives are a blessing to the neighbor- 
hood. In the two German villages, Goer- 
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“bersdorf and Falkenstein, where five of the 
most flourishing sanatoria for consumptives 
have been in existence for the last fifty years, 
the mortality from tuberculosis among the in- 
habitants of the respective villages has de- 
creased by one-third from that which it was 
before the establishment of the institutions. 
This remarkable result is simply due to the 
fact that the villagers voluntarily imitate the 
hygienic precautions which are obligatory to 
the inmates of the sanatoria. 

Private phthisiophobia has resulted partially 
from the Federal and State phthisiophobia just 
discussed, and partially from the excessive 
caution of those who are not sufficiently edu- 
cated in the matter. Let me give you a few 
instances of the form it takes: Poor sewing 
women have been discharged, not because they 
were consumptive themselves, but because 
they were oe enough to mention in 
the presence of their employers that they were 
living with or were related to some consump- 
tive. Employees in offices, having an innocent 
cough, are discharged for fear of contagion. 
Of the number of cases of phthisiophobia which 
came under the observation of Prof. A. Jacobi 
of this city, one seemed particularly pathetic. 
A man with a large family to support, but 
strong, vigorous and of excellent physique, 
was discharged from employment because of 
a non-tuberculous cough which, however, did 
not get well fast enough to suit his employer. 

Now comes what I consider the saddest thing 
of all, namely, the professional phthisiophobia. 
Thank God, it is rare, very rare; but the recent 
agegrnnes of an article on “ Psychical Relations 
of Tuberculosis in Fact and Fiction’”’ shows 
that there is also in our own ranks at times a 
manifestation of phthisiophobia. The article 
referred to is from the pen of a Dr. G. A. De 
Santos Saxe, and appeared in the New York 
Medical Journal of August 1 and 8, 1903. I 
have neither time nor inclination to sulute all 
the conclusions this young author has come to 
from his reading and experience, but I will only 
quote two of his remarkable statements. Quot- 
ing another author, who has found a number 
of patients disregarding his orders concerning 
the care of their expectoration, and observing 
one who had expressed the wish that his young 
wife should not survive him, Dr. Saxe says the 
following: ‘‘To me this account shows the 
germination of a homicidal tendency, which is 
the resultant of the psychical defects that I have 
outlined in my analysis of the average consump- 
tive’s mental peculiarities. Here, psychasthe- 
nia, the loss of self-control, and the rise of 
brute selfishness have combined to distort the 
clearness of ethical perception.” : 
fundamental factors in the psychical make-u 
of the typical consumptive are the loss of self- 


control, the rise of brute selfishness, the increase ~ 


of susceptibility to suggestion, to emotion, and 
to nervous irritation, and the tendency to 
rapid nervous and psychical fatigue.” 

hile I may, perhaps, claim that I have had 
a somewhat extensive experience with con- 
sumptives of all classes of society, in special 
hospitals, health resorts, and private and consulta- 
tion practice, which might entitle me to refute 
the statements of Dr. Saxe, let me first give 
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you a few extracts from letters which I have 
received from some of our leading authorities 
on this subject in answer to a letter of inquiry. 

Dr. Knopf then read letters from many 
well-known authorities on tuberculosis, and 
with one accord they refuted from their 
wide experience the statement of Dr. Saxe. 
It is unfortunate that a medical man is will- 
ing to publish inadequately supported sup- 
positions, the sensational character of which 
will appeal to the press and the dissemina- 
tion of which will unavailingly increase hu- 
man suffering, | 


There are probably at this moment in the 
United States from six to seven million tuber- 
culous patients. The Treasury Department 
classifies their disease as dangerous and conta- 

ious, like leprosy, smallpox, and yellow fever. 

hus, in spite of the opinion of the best authori- 
ties in the United States and also the Academy 
of Medicine of New York, the Government 
stamps several million of American citizens 
with a stigma wholly undeserved. Annually 
150,000 of these a patients living 
in the United States, will die of this disease, 
and three times that number will be attacked 
in the same period unless more rational methods 
of prevention and cure are universally insti- 
tuted than heretofore. For the State of New 
York, I believe,we are safe to say that at least 
45,000 will become tuberculous annually, and 
15,000 will die from the disease. 

The best place to cure the average, and par- 
ticularly the poor, consumptive, is the sana- 
torium, but his Excellency the Governor has 
virtually called a halt to the establishment of 
such institutions. I think I could approxi- 
mately estimate how many persons could be 
cured of the 15,000 who must now die from the 
disease, not because it is incurable, but because 
there are no places to cure it. If I were to give 
you the figures it would, indeed, be humiliating 
to our public conscience. I am full of hope 
that the resolutions which will be presented to 
this society will be unanimously adopted, and 
being sent to Albany, will cause a speedy repeal 
of the Goodsell-Bedell law, and that State 
phthisiophobia at least will become unknown 
in New York. 


Medical Treatment for Appendicitis 


Dr. Chauvel, Medical Inspector of the 
French Army, made a statistical study of 
cases of appendicitis in the military hos- 
pitals. Certain of his conclusions presented 
to the French Academy of Medicine were 
published in the Paris Matin. The most 
interesting fact brought out by this investi- 
gation is the result of medical treatment for 
appendicitis: 

During the year 1902 the military hospitals 
received 668 patients afflicted with appendi- 
citis. Out of this number 188 have been treated 
according to the surgical rite, and 480 have 
received a purely medical treatment, although, 


according to a celebrated mot, ‘the medical 
treatment of appendicitis does not exist.’’~ Of 
the 188 operated on with the knife, 23 died; 
while the 480 not treated with the knife fur- 
nished but 5 deaths—scarcely 1 percent. Thus, 
theoretically, medical treatment does not exist; 
but practically medical treatment cures 99 out 
of roo. This is vexatious for the theorists, but 
not to be treated with contempt by the sick. 


To discover the cause of appendicitis 
Dr. Chauvel instituted a comparison be- 
tween the figures furnished by the army of 
the metropolis and by the army in Algeria: 


In 1901 the Nineteenth Corps of the Army of 
France had 460 cases of err ~ very 
nearly one to every thousand of the effective— 
to be precise, 0.95; while the Nineteenth Corps 
in Algeria and Tunis had but 32 cases, or 0.44 
per thousand, twice less. In 1902 these figures 
are larger; 619 cases in France, or 1.27 per 
thousand, and 49 in Algeria, or 0.63. Fhe 
proportion is smaller in Algeria than in France, 
and the difference, which is from simple to dou- 
ble, remains exactly the same in 1902 as in rgor. 

Dr. Chauvel pushed yet further his inquiries. 
The French army in Africa includes Europeans 
and natives. Legionaries, soldiers of the line 
and Turcos, are they equals before appendicitis? 
Or Mohammed—does he kindly extend his pro- 
tection over the appendices ot his followers? 
In five years, from 1898 to 1902, out of an ef- 
fective of 14,000 men, we have among the French 
and Europeans 137 cases of appendicitis, or 
0.64 per thousand, while in the same space of time 
out of an effective of 17,000 natives we find but 
thirteen cases, that is, o.14 per thousand. 

By this it appears that appendicitis is two 
times less frequent among the French soldiers 
in Algeria than among the French of France, 
and it is ten times more rare among the native 
Algerians. The difference is much too great to 
be accidental. It should have a cause. at is 
it? Is it an affair of race, of climate, of religion? 
M. Chauvel thinks it is a question of alimenta- 
tion. 

The Arabs are very sober; oo eat little, 
and are above all vegetarians. en they do 
eat meat they eat it very much cooked. Ac- 
cordingly, among the native tribes living their 
ordinary life appendicitis is almost unknown. 
If one observes it more frequently among our 
auxiliaries, sharpshooters and spahis, it is be- 
cause the régime of the latter is no more the 
régime of the Arab, but nearer to that of the 
French trooper. 

This explanation, perhaps, is not absolutely 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it does not tell us 
how and why this relative immunity extends 
to Europeans transplanted to the soil in Africa, 
where their alimentary régime hardly differs 
from the régime of the metropolis; but one may 
suspect that it has much truth in it. Other 
observers have signalized this rarity of appendi- 
citis among people less carnivorous than ours. 
Dr. Snyder, who for ten years past has been at- 
tached to the court of the Shah of Persia, has 
had to treat- but five cases of this malady at 
Teheran, three of which were Europeans and 
only two Persians.: ‘Dr. Snyder also attributes 
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the rarity of appendicular accidents to the 
mode of alimentation of the Persians. At Te- 
heran abstinence from pork is obligatory, and 
the meat of cattle is almost unknown. They 
eat hardly any meats but mutton and chicken, 
and those always very much cooked. One of 
the two Persians attacked by appendicitis was a 
student recently returned from Paris, and he 
—_ continued to feed himself in the European 
style. 

The abuse of meat appears to be the true 
cause of this evil. No meat, no appendicitis, 
And the vegetarians triumph. If appendicitis 
be less frequent in our rural districts than in 
cities, it is because our peasants are nourished 
more upon farinaceous food. Dr. Champion- 
niere knew a physician practising in Brittany, 
where little meat is consumed, who for a num- 
ber of years had seen but three cases of appendi- 
citis. In the religious communities where the 
use of meat is* forbidden, appendicitis is un- 
known. 


Liquid Air in Medicine and Surgery 

The therapeutic value of liquid air is the 
subject of an interesting article by Dr. A. 
Campbell White in the Medical Record. Dr. 
White believesthat liquid air, which can now 
be obtained in sufficiently large quantities 
to be of general service, might be of great 
utility with and without the aid of the 
R6éntgen and ultraviolet rays in the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. 


Any inflammatory process, where cold appli- 
cations in any form are a desirable part of the 
treatment, can be administered more satis- 
factorily and pleasantly with some method of 
liquid air in application than in any other way 
we have at our disposal. For example, an in- 
flamed knee or other joint can be exposed to 
the cold dry vapor emanating from a vessel of 
boiling liquid air, and any degree of tempera- 
ture can be given, and the temperature of the 
joint or part being treated can be reduced to 
any desirable point. Another method quicker 
in its after effects, is to soak a towel in the liquid 
and apply quickly and intermittently to the 
joint until it has been thoroughly chilled. A 
glass bulb filled with the liquid and rolled over 
the surface of the joint is another efficient means 
of accomplishing the same result. This latter 
method is particularly applicable in endeavor- 
ing to abort acute adenitis, periostitis and other 
inflammations. A current of air can be sent 
through the ice coil, yee there is protec- 
tion between the coil and the skin, to great 
advantage when cold is a desirable adjunct in 
the case of acute abdominal troubles, such as 
appendicitis. ; 

To produce an inflammation or stimulating 
effect the liquid air must be applied directly 
and intermittently to the skin. The best ex- 
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ample of this effect is seen in chronic indolent 
ulcerating surfaces, when by spraying here and 
there over the surface just sufficient to freeze 
for a second ye a good, healthy granulating 
surface will be obtained after only a few treat- 
ments of this character. 

It can readily be understood that any foreign 
growth upon the skin or within reach of opera- 
tion can be destroyed by liquid air. It may 
take two, three, or more applications. The 
only dangers to be avoided are excessive freez- 
ing, which results in inflammation which, though 
simple, can be much more than desired, and 
even result in more slough than wanted. The 
air inflammation subsides quickly and responds 
readily to hot boracic acid or carbolic fomenta- 
tions. If such a growth as a nevus or any 
birthmark or fibroid tumor be treated judi- 
ciously, it can be removed much more quickl 
and with less pain than by any other anthed. 
If not done too rapidly, no scar whatever is left 
to show its former location. The same applies 
to almost anything from an acne pustule to 
hemorrhoids within reach of the spray tube. 
And here it might be mentioned that not even 
in extremely vascular nevi or hemorrhoids 
need there be any fear of subsequent hemorrhage. 
1 have removed a large scirrhus inoperable car- 
cinoma of the breast with liquid air applica- 
tions. This patient suffered from very severe 
hemorrhages as frequently as two and three 
times a week. From the time of the third ap- 
plication of the air there has never been a sign 
of a hemerrhage, and the same can be said of 
all other growths thus treated. I believe this 
is due to an obliterating endarteritis due to the 
treatment. In many of these growths I have 
found a discreet use of the Réntgen ray of un- 
doubted assistance, particularly where the 
slough is likely to cover a large surface. 

I believe liquid air must assist nature in over- 
coming a localized infection in somewhat the 
manner mentioned before, for in the treatment 
of carbuncles not too far advanced, not more 
than three inches in circumference, liquid air 
seems to act as a specific. In all the cases 
treated under this size, activity has been aborted 
apparently within one hour after a thorough 
freezing. In cases covering a larger area it 
has been deemed desirable to incise crucially 
after it has been frozen, and then the cavity 
thoroughly sprayed with liquid oxygen. In 
those cases not incised there i been natural 
——- through which the contents of the 
abscesses oozed freely during the stage of con- 
gestion following the freezing. This stage of 
congestion is exceedingly painful, and lasts from 
twenty to thirty minutes, and should be alle- 
viated by giving at least one-half grain of mor- 
phine previous to freezing. 

If liquid air could be of service to the medical 
profession in the treatment*of no”other form*of 
disease than carbuncle, its success in the treat- 
ment of this one lesion would be a sufficient 
reward for its discovery. 
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Is Commercialism in Disgrace? .J. G.Brooks. Atlantic 


The world’s first and most imperious con- 
cern is to get its living. The methods 
through which this is accomplished cannot 
always bear the seal of the later and the 
higher virtues. Practical exigencies are 
first in order, and will long remain so. 
Though, for the most part, bereft of beauty, 
they are not necessarily immoral. The ex- 
change of commodities by the help of money 
or by primitive swapping, may carry, and 
usually does carry, an advantage to both 
parties. If it were not generally so it could 
not go on. 

Ills enough are here, as in every walk of 
life, but they are evils to be distinguished 
from things not evil. Immense energy is 
devoted to the art of healing, but shameless 
quackeries are practised every day by armies 
of men and women who play upon the ele- 
mental fears and superstitions of the race. 
To this extent an excellent profession is in 
disgrace. Except by a belated theologian 
here and there, we no longer hear science 
anathematized. The dignity and univer- 
sality of its service are conceded, yet it, too, 
is in disgrace precisely as commercialism is 
in disgrace. As electricity may light either 
a brothel or a village library, science may 
have many perverse uses. It enables trained 
men to use their skill in adulterating foods, 
medicines, drinks, knowing that lying labels 
will be attached with express intent to de- 
ceive the buyer. A stigma so far rests upon 
science, or, more strictly, upon the men who 
use it basely. In no other sense can com- 
mercialism be brought to judgment. There 
is this large difference. Into trade and 
commerce the main energies of our people 
are poured. It is overwhelmingly the occu- 
pation of the many and of the strong. In 
bulk and intensity it is supreme. In pro- 
portion to this mass of effort, has it more 
abuses than chemistry? Has the average 
business man more or subtler temptations 
than the doctor, the lawyer, or the clergy- 
man? I do not believe it, different as the 
temptations may be. It is, moreover, by 
this yielding to temptation that the case is 


to be judged in every calling. It is in each 
case the man we are criticising, and not the 
field in which he works. We do not say that 
electricity is good or bad, farther than men 
direct it to social hurt or to social welfare. 
Politics is in disgrace enough, yet no jot or 
tittle farther than men demean themselves 
in working it. In the hand of the gamester, 
commercialism may turn to piracy or petty 
pilfering, but it is against him and his kind 
that the gravamen always holds. 

Nor is much bettering likely to come, 
faster than the intellectual and moral recog- 
nition of this fact. President Hadley is 
right when he asks that business turpitude 
be met by social ostracism. It must be met, 
too, not by easy and safe abstractions, but 
definitely and personally. In a social club, 
I once saw a man not only refuse to shake 
the proffered hand of a well-known financier, 
but deliberately turn his back upon him. 
The reason was given to me thus: ‘“‘ He gives 
regularly the largest amounts in my ward 
to corrupt members of the city government. 
He has done it systematically for years, be- 
cause he wants to break certain ordinances, 
or get an extension of franchises for a cor- 
poration in which he is a heavy owner. When 
I charged him with this, he got mad and said, 
‘Well, do you think me fool enough to want 
what you call honest men there?’ I cut 
him for that, and shall never recognize him 
socially or personally again.” 

Given in any community men and women 
enough of his moral valor, and the most 
scandalous practices of commercialism would 
begin to diminish. It is true, they would 
have to be scandalous in the sense of being 
conspicuously and provably evil—an evil 
as definite and heinous as that of using com- 
pany funds to purchase walking delegates; 
of promoting combinations known from the 
start to be fraudulent, or, as in the case just 
cited, in which dignified officials permit the 
use of corporation resources to strengthen 
the political party from which it expects to 
get lawless privileges. 

We are very squeamish about such un- 
pleasant words as boycott. It is associated 
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with insolent perversities, yet there is about 
as much social morality in any community 
as there is boycotting of persons definitely 
known to be evil. The eminent and telling 
service which a small group of plucky men 
has rendered to cleaner politics in Chicago 
has been through the boycotting of men 
found on examination to be personally unfit 
for office. It is to a Philadelphian that we 
owe the sentence, ‘‘ Until we get moral stam- 
ina enough to begin to boycott certain very 
influential persons in our city and state, we 
shall retain our distinction of being the worst 
governed city in the country.” 

This by no means denies the need of many 
legal and administrative reforms: some ap- 
proach to equity in taxation; an extension 
of community power over the franchises and 
values that are distinctly social in their 
origin, and the utmost furtherance of the 
non-partizan conception of municipal poli- 
tics. These, and many other practical du- 
ties, are still undone. They are measures, 
every one, that strike at private privilege 
in its most dangerous form. Many outer 
changes must go hand in hand with the 
transformation of our<inner temper, pur- 
pose, and aim of life.” There is, neverthe- 
less, no darker delusion from which we suffer 
than this: that we are abject and helpless 
until the external and administrative re- 
forms have been effected. 

It would be but the fool’s paradise to 
cozen ourselves with the hope that the evils 
of commercialism will much abate until we 
desire other objects more eagerly than we 
desire what the overdoing of commercialism 
gives us—that is, the too long list of our 
materialistic excesses; the unnatural lust 
for bigness, glare, intensity, display, strain, 
and needless complication. Incoming days, 
when the national heart, perhaps from very 
surfeit, sickens of all this, and looks for peace 
and health in simpler and less distracted 
ways, it may then be that our span can be 
lived out with new capacity for achievement 
more consistent with serenity, repose, and 
gladness. 


Live Furniture. .G. K. Chesterton. . Black and White 


Nobody can possibly imagine what would 
happen if agnostic really became agnostic. 
No one can say, that is, what would happen 
if the modern skeptical mind ceased to be 
quite certain about everything. Genuine 
agnosticism would no doubt make a very 
great revolution in the tradition of our lives; 


but what would be the bold and general 
features of that great revolution it is very 
difficult to predict with certainty. One 
thing, however, may be considered as fairly 
certain. If agnosticism came properly into 
play, one thingor class of things would at any 
tate happen. We should have ghost stories 
in every street in London; we should have 
fairy stories in every village in England; we 
should have the cry of the witches in every 
high wind, and the grin of Robin Goodfellow 
in every act of the household, from the 
breakfast service to the pleasant taste of the 
supper. This is real agnosticism, to be at- 
tracted to elves and afraid of specters. For 
precisely the thing which has always made 
these notions important, precisely the thing 
which has always made fairies attractive and 
ghosts disquieting, has been the eternal at- 
titude of man, the eternal attitude of agnos- 
ticism. Once admit that we do know that 
fairies are, and they are no more attractive 
than elfs; once admit that we do know that 
a ghost can walk, and he becomes a good deal 
less dangerous than any harmless old vicar 
dawdling about in the moonlight. Thething 
which has given life to all the superstitions is 
this ancient and mystic thing, agnosticism. 
Peasants and old women can frighten us with 
their tales precisely because they are phil- 
osophically right; they do not know why 
such things should not be, but yet do not 
absolutely know that they are. Modern 
agnostics summarize the views of the 
peasants and old women by saying that they 
are beliefs born of ignorance. Ignorance is 
a Latin word, which means agnosticism. 
Now, this genuine agnostic attitude is the 
one which, as I have said, I recommend in 
the case of the beliefs of children not only 
as the most wise answer to their questions, 
but as the only honest answer. Let us take 
the question of the personality of inanimate 
things. If a child says, ‘‘Does my doll 
really think?” the only truthful answer is, 
“T do not know. You know’more about it 
than I do.” To pretend that we do know 
of any argument against things of the kind 
thinking, is extravagant. All we know 
about tables and chairs is that they do not 
adopt our ways of expressing themselves. 
They are apparently deaf and dumb and 
blind, and, therefore, separated from us. 
But, then, for the matter of that, we may 
strike them as deficient in some organ of 
communication which they possess, and 
through which they conduct a gay and com- 
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plex social life. Through this organ they 
may be, so to speak, winking at us all day, 
shouting at us all day, digging us in the 
waistcoat, and kicking us on the shins all 
day. They may be sending up glorious 
rockets to blind men, and playing divine 
oratorios to deaf ones. 

Another thing that people forget about 
the things called lifeless or motionless is 
that motion is very considerably a matter of 
time. It is true that to us who flower and 
fade for the feverish interlude of three 
score years and tenan armchair appears to be 
motionless. But for all we know, from the 
point of view of a thing which lives a 
hundred times longer than an armchair, the 
armchair may appear quite vivacious. The 
armchair may be waving its arms like an 
orator addressing a mob. It may be throw- 
ing its legs about like a sailor dancing a horn- 
pipe. To us who live less than a hundred 
years its atoms appear stationary; to others 
the atoms may appear as pouring and 
mingling and eddying like the bubbles of a 
waterfall. To people who live a million 
years it may appear to move with slow and 
solemn gestures reminiscent of the old 
school; to people who live two million years 
it may appear to have movements which are 
easy and modern; to people who live four 
million years it may appear to gesticulate 
like an Italianinarage. For it is, as I say, 
merely a matter of time; and I belong to the 
philosophical school of Mrs. Snagsby in 
‘*Bleak House,’”’ who, when her husband 
remarked that it was time for tea, answered 
“‘What’s time to eternity?” If a flash of 
lightning had a personality and could write 
its reminiscences, it would undoubtedly re- 
gard the instant of time in which it lit up the 
landscape as a long and comfortable and 
valuable lifetime; it would regard the un- 
earthly incandescence which made all things 
ghastly for a second as the steady benignity 
of asummer sun. And just as we open our 
eyes as infants and see the trees in a certain 
attitude and close them as corpses while the 
trees remain in the same attitude, so it 
would be with the life of the lightning. It 
would open its blinding eyes when a clerk 
was hailing a hansom cab and close them for- 
ever before he had lowered his umbrella. 
So that to the lightning that clerk would be 
what a mountain or a pine tree is to us, a 
thing not only motionless but incapable of 
motion. The lightning would see men not 
as trees walking, but as trees standing still. 


To that momentary soul all the contortions 
and energies of our human life would only be 
like the varied shapes of a silent and un- 
stirring forest. The hand of a man lifted 
to strike his friend in a startled drawing- 
room would be only the crooked bough 
standing out from an ancient oak. The 
mouth of a man just opened to speak would 
only be the hole in a hollow tree. All our 
movements would be frozen into perpetuity. 
The man who had stumbled on his hands 
and knees would be a quadruped. The man 
who was leaping over a fence would be a 
flying bird. 

It is at least possible that this is really the 
case with the things that we call inanimate— 
stones, trees, houses, armchairs, dolls, and 
hobby-horses. It may be that they ex- 
press themselves with a fine patriarchal 
leisure which our lives are too short to 
cultivate. It may be that they have the 
grand air of gentlemen, and we only the 
hurry of journalists. Perhaps it takes a 
beech-tree some little time (say ninety 
years) to make an observation about the 
weather. Perhaps in the course of a century 
and a decade or so an elm may have thought 
of and uttered a very witty reply, im- 
mediately followed about forty years later by 
the applause of the whole forest uttered in 
shouts at intervals of three years apart. It 
may be that, like the lightning, we drop in 
at Nature’s great ‘‘at home” rather too late 
and leave a trifle too early, thus missing a 
good deal of the cosmicfun. It may be that 
the stones and the trees are, so to speak, 
human beings, and that we are only thunder- 
bolts. 


Tyranny of Little Things..Harry B. Mason. .Era 


To accomplish anything of value in life we 
must neglect and ignore something; we must 
even lay ourselves open to the charge of the 
thoughtless that we are careless and shiftless. 

This sounds heretical and opposed to 
good moral teaching, but it is neverthe- 
less self-evident truth. Modern life is so 
complex; so many demands are made 
upon our time and our energies; there is 
so much to do and see and hear and read 
that one cannot compass everything. He 
is compelled, in the very nature of things, 
and whether he will or no, to slight much; 
and the problem which he should ask him- 
self is: What shall this be? Shall it be 
the myriad™of little things with’ which life 
is filled up, and among which it is largely 
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wasted, or shall it be the things that are 
really worth while? Let one answer this 
question once for all, and keep the answer 
ever before him, and he has a philosophy 
of action which will enable him to grow, 
to increase his power, to elevate and en- 
hance his pleasures, and to make some 
real advance in life. 

It often takes courage to formulate a 
rule of life like this and hold unswervingly 
to the course which it dictates. It is much 
easier to do the things which come to 
one’s hand to do than it is to neglect these 
and select others. One thinks: ‘‘ Well, I 
shall get these duties out of the way, and 
then I shall feel free and unhampered, and 
shall have time left no doubt to do some- 
thing worth while.” But he doesn’t. No 
sooner are these things added to than 
more are crowding in. There is no end to 
them: they are innumerable. One can 
never hope to keep his slate clean of them. 
Ignore them! Neglect them! Forget them! 
Do the thing that is worth while, and then 
return to the insignificant affairs and give 
them such time and energy as you have 
left. This is all their relative importance 
merits—all they deserve or should get. In- 
stead of letting them push higher things 
aside, let higher things push them aside. 
Suppose they do accumulate? They are 
not of the first importance! Suppose there 
are a dozen newspapers and magazines 
on your table that haven’t been read yet? 
it is much more important that you finish 
**Boswell’s Johnson”’ or ‘‘Sartor Resartus”’ 
or “King Lear!” Suppose those new 
novels which kind friends have insisted 
on your reading do mock you every time 
you pass by them? It is much more im- 
portant that you finish “Adam Bede” 
or “Vanity Fair’ or ‘“‘Ivanhoe!” Sup- 
pose you do have a dozen calls to make that 
are already past due? It is much wiser 
first to attend the art exhibit or lecture, 
or unselfishly give a portion of your time 
and talent to the social settlement or 
some other good ™ cause! Suppose the 
gossip of the little world around you 
does thrust itself upon your thought? 
It is much better to think upon the duties 
of life—upon the affairs of state, or nation, 
or church—upon the problems of character 
and destiny! 

The magazines and the novels andthe 
calls, and the vast number and variety of 
small things which all of us are surrounded 
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by and perplexed with, should be left for 
the most part until we have done that 
which is worthy of us. If one does the 
small things first there is no time left for 
anything else. One should not, therefore, 
begin at the wrong end. He should not 
always be doing little things. Do the 
important things first; get that disposed 
of; and then devote such time and energy 
as you have left to comparatively unim- 
portant affairs. Many of them deserve 
much less time than they get; others 
deserve no time at all, and can be elimi- 
nated from the problem. Many a call is 
entirely unnecessary; many a magazine or 
novel needn’t be read; many an apparent 
duty is quite superfluous. Much energy 
is wasted in things which are apparently 
necessary, but which, did one give the 
matter any thought, would in fact be seen 
to be either entirely unnecessary or worthy 
of small consideration; and blindly de- 
voting ourselves to them, we rob ourselves 
of the higher duties and pleasures whose 
places they usurp as unworthily as does 
the court fool who puts himself in the 
King’s chair. 

Do the important thing first, and let 
the comparatively unimportant thing wait 
upon it—this rule of action, like every 
other, should be applied with wisdom, and 
modified in accordance with one’s en- 
vironment. It is of course not meant that 
the business man should leave his face 
unshaven until he has stubbornly done the 
important thing of the morning, nor that 
the housewife should let her shoes go un- 
tied until she has read a chapter of Green’s 
History. (Although I may add paren- 
thetically at this point that I have a great 
respect for the woman’ who lets her bed 
go unmade until afternoon if she has 
something more important to do in the 
morning, and who does not go through 
the world with a dust cloth ever in her 
hand!) There are certain little things, 
insignificant things, which must be done, 
and done in their proper time and order; 
there are other things which must also 
be done, but which can be postponed and 
done superficially; there are other things 
again which need not be done at all. These 
classifications every one must make for 
himself, and he must apply the rule that 
has been laid down with liberality and 
wisdom, suiting ic to his own needs and 
conditions, 
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Her Infinite Variety. Brand Whitlock. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


This is a “smart” story with a rather clever 
ending—a story of love and politics with an 
undercurrent study of the conventional and un- 
conventional in woman. Its scene is laid in 
Springfield, Ill., about the Legislature. Its three 
principal characters are a Senator and two women 
—one a conventional society woman, the other a 
lawyer and lobbyist. There is almost a touch of 
sarcasm in the denouement of this tale, and here- 
in lies its greatest charm. It aims to be some- 
thing more than a mere story, and it is clever. 


The Haggard Side. Being Essays in Fic- 
tion. By the author of ‘‘ Times and Days,” 
‘Auto da Fe,” etc. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


It is difficult to know just where to place these 
short studies of the gloomier and seamier side of life. 
In many ways they suggest the short stories of 
Du Maupassant, but they are too didactic to 
stand the full comparison. They are strong, 
powerful, and done with a great mastery of light 
and shadow, contrast and picture. But, on the 
other hand, they are hard and realistic to the 
degree of bitterness, almost. They are at bottom 
essays, only their form being fiction. As such 
they are splendid pictures of that type of life 
suggested by the book’s name. This book will 
not prove pleasant reading for the young girl or 
boy, but it deserves the earnest regard and atten- 
tion of every thinking, intelligent reader. 


My Friend Prospero. Henry Harland. 
N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Rare fancy and idealism; grace and charm; 
English poetry put in Italian scene; the ve 
essence of unreality made fascinatingly real—all 
these qualities are attributes of Mr. Harland’s 
stories and likewise of his latest¥offering, ‘‘My 
Friend Prospero.”” This might be regarded in 
the light of unequivocal praise; but, as a matter 
of fact, this last book is a bit disappointing, not 
because it is poor, but because it is not better. 
For he who has read “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box”’ 
will find many reminiscent notes in this story of 
English lore set in Italian landscapes. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Harland is a clever stylist, and no book 
of his could be quite commonplace. Besides, he 
is splendid tonic in this very materialistic age, a 
charming reminder that poetry is not yet dead. 
My Friend Prospero is a fine chap, and you 
need have no hesitancy in introducing him to 
your wife or sweetheart, to your best friend or 
your creditor—whatever be your walk in life. 


Mrs. McLerie. J. J. Bell. N. Y., The 


Century Co. 


Mrs. McLerie is a story of second childhood, 
even as Wee Macgreegor was of first childhood. 


There are some who may miss the youth with his 
guile and pranks, but the careful reader will find 
in the tricks and = of old age a subtler and 
more appealing‘c. . It must be confessed 
that the humor is not so frank or so apparent, but 
its sinuous appeal is none the less — Mrs. 
McLerie and her husband Rubbert are fine por- 
traitures of the poetry of old age. 


Personalia. Intimate Recollections of 
Famous Men. Political, Literary, Artistic, 
Social, Various. By “Sigma.” N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

If you will look closely at the above legend you 


can get a fairly good clue to “Sigma’s”’ book. 
“Intimate recollections of famous men—political, 
literary, artistic, social, various—at $1.25.” A 
wide range and yet only a small book. The 
remarks are, therefore, rather gossipy than thor- 
ough, more anecdotal than merely interpretative. 
Indeed, in some instances the “recollections” 
become almost shadowy. For example, in the 
case of Thackeray, whom Sigma has never met, 

et upon whose work he hesitates not to cast 
al and there a disparaging remark. It might 
be said en passant that the author is rather fond 
of saying the disagreeable and uncomplimentary, 
or rather of hinting it. By far the most inter- 
esting chapter in the book is that on Art and 
Letters with its pleasant description of the pre- 
Raphaelite school and chatter about literary men 
in general. Possibly the most humorous picture 
is that of “a certain seductive Anglo-Portuguese 
gentleman, by name of Charles Augustus Howell, 
at that time the secretary and factotum of Mr. 
Ruskin.” ‘‘Sigma’s” description of his first 
meeting is rather delicious: 

“The first time Isaw Howell was about a year 
after my father’s death, when he came to dine at 
my mother’s to meet Mr. Valpy, an exsthetic 
pan ny there being also present a decorous old 
gentleman, the brother-in-law of a bishop, who 
was one of our trustees. I shall never forget 
Howell’s appearance. We had a house for the 
summer a few miles out of town, and Howell, 
who then lived at Brixton in order to be near 
Ruskin at Denmark Hill, had to make a cross- 
country railway journey, which landed him quite 
an hour late for dinner. The bald-headed 
trustee was growing ominously brusque and the 
esthetic lawyer more and more dejected, when 
the door opened and a swarthy-faced, black- 
haired individual sidled in, caressing a terribly 
rumpled dress-shirt front and radiating a pro- 
pitiatory smile. ‘I am so sorry,’ he drawled 
melodiously, ‘to be so shockingly late; but the 
fact is, I was so absorbed in reading Algernon 
Swinburne’s ‘Poems and Ballads’ that I uncon- 
sciously consumed my railway ticket and got into 
difficulties with the collector, who declined to 
accept my word of honor. I must apologize, 
too,’ he added gracefully, ‘for the condition of 
my shirt; but in stooping to search for my 
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ticket—before I discovered that I had consumed 
it—I am afraid the front got rather tumbled, 
and, moreover, I had the misfortune to lose a 
couple of my studs, but’ Here the bald- 
headed trustee gave a menacing grunt and the 
lawyer murmured something about a weak 
digestion, so, to my intense regret, Howell’s 
apology was cut short and we went in to dinner. 

“Swinburne is seen in the double light of carping 
at Tennyson’s poems and quarreling with his 
cabman. After one of the latter altercations, the 
cabman having driven off in disgust, ‘“‘Sigma”’ 
remarks: 

“The 





oet’s got the best of it as usual,” 
drawled Howell (who had been gleefully watch- 
ing the scene). ‘He lives at the British Hotel 
in Cockspur Street, and never goes anywhere ex- 
cept in hansoms, which, whatever the distance, 
he invariably remunerates with one shilling. 
Consequently, when, as to-day, it’s a case of 
two miles beyond the radius, there’s the devil’s 
own row; but in the matter of imprecation the 
poet is more than a match for cabby, who, after 
five minutes of it, gallops off as though he had 
been rated by Beelzebub himself.’ ”’ 

These examples are typical of the book. It is 
a chatty, interesting volume, in which the 
author’s personality sometimes obtrudes rather 
unpleasantly, but in the main with a good deal 
of point and humor. And, above all, it possesses 
at times a sense of intimacy that is all-delightful. 


Pekin Through the Stereoscope. James 
Ricalton. N. Y., Underwood & Under- 
wood. 


Another volume of Underwood & Underwood’s 
little books on travel, together with stereoscopic 
photographs, has just come to hand. If any- 
thing, these new photographs are finer than 
any which we have previously seen. The 
effects in some are quite marvelous, and the 
book accompanying them is written in a gos- 
sipy, thorough style, which is delightful. An 
historic value, too, attaches to many of these, 
because they are connected with the Boxer up- 
rising, and show, as no description can, what 
that struggle was. Another set of pictures on 
Manchuria has a special present importance. 
They not only show the harbor of Dalny and 
Russian work in progress, but they show how 
absurd it is to talk of hindering Russia from 
getting a foothold in Manchuria. If these pho- 
tographs show anything, they bring out clearly 
that Russia has been in Manchuria for a lon 
time, and that she is there to stay. Some o 
the photographs, with views of Russian war- 
ships which were engaged in recent encounters, 
have double interest and fascination. 


Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism. 
By F. V. N. Painter, A.M., D.D. Ginn & Co. 


In so far as the literary aspirant may be as- 
sisted to his goal by teaching outside of his 
own inspiration, so far will this little manual 
be of value. The author should speak with 
authority, as he is the Professor of Modern Lan- 

ges in Roanoke College, and, presumably, 
“‘tried on’’ his teachings in the classroom, 
He intends the book, he says in his preface, to 
be ‘ta sort of laboratory manual, in which he 
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(the student) will find specific direction for a 
comprehensive analysis of the principal kinds 
of literature. It is intended to show him the 
various points in relation to form, content, and 
spirit, to which in succession he is to devote 
his attention.” 

The three parts into which the little book is 
divided treat respectively of fundamental prin- 
ciples, external elements of literature, kinds of 
literature. The author’s statements are illus- 
trated in many instances by aptly chosen 
examples from standard authors and poets, and, 
with the review questions at the end of the chap- 
ters, should make the little volume a valuable 
hand-book to be used by the teacher, or for 
the self-instructing student. 


Parsifal. A Festival Drama. By Rich- 
ard Wagner. Libretto, English and Ger- 
man Text. Oliver Ditson Co. 


This is a translation into English from the 
original German text by H. L. and F. Corder. 
It is distinctly better in makeup and appear- 
ance than the familiar yellow libretto, which is 
the badge of the occasional opera-goer, and 
infinitely better in translation than others of 
the Wagnerian music drama with which we are 
familiar, The genesis of the drama and its 
story are om in the pee pages, and 
there are four pages of clearly printed music 
text giving the ne motives of the drama. 
The student of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ would find the little 
book a useful adjunct. 


Forty Songs by Johannes Brahms. For 
High Voice. Twenty Piano Transcriptions 
by Franz Liszt. Oliver Ditson Co. 


These two volumes, recent additions to 
Ditson’s ‘‘Musician’s Library,”’ are acceptable 
as being, in the one instance, a collection of 
beautiful and masterly songs, which every 
musician should own, and, in the other, as a 
collection of musical curios of interest to the 
student, for, notwithstanding the undoubted 
cleverness and brilliancy of Liszt’s transcrip- 
tions, they are now so seldom played or heard 
that it is not inconsistent to place them in the 
category of musical antiques. 

The Brahms’ Songs are edited by James 
Huneker, who also contributes a biographical 
—_ of Brahms, and an appreciation of his 
work, 


A First-Book in Business Methods. By 
William P. Teller and Henry E. Brown. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


American youth, it would seem, are plunged 
into the vortex of the business and commercial 
whirlpool quite early enough as it is, to gather 
wisdom from experience. But they may be 
helped thereto by a short cut, if they choose, 
in this little volume. Everything in the nature 
of business training from letter writing to settling 
an estate is herein set forth for the instruction 
of the youthful mind. The book was prima- 
rily designed to fill the wants of boys and girls in 
need of business training. There are many adults 
who might profit by its teaching also. 
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Two articles in the March ‘“‘Century”’ have 
the interest that always attaches to personal 
intercourse with eminent people. The late 
Henry Villard is represented by an account 
of a ‘‘ Visit to Bismarck,’”’ and “ Anecdotes 
of the New Pope”’ are contributed by Will- 
iam J. D. Croke. Mr. Villard visited the 
Iron Chancellor in the summer of 1890 and 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing him express 
himself without restraint upon topics then 
uppermost in his mind. In driving one day, 
Prince Bismarck began speaking English— 
“*so that that fellow,’”’ pointing to the coach- 
man, ‘‘may not understand us’’—and, says 
Mr. Villard, ‘‘surprised me by his fluency, 
his command of idiomatic expressions, and 
his very slight accent. He began with these 
words, ‘Since I have been kicked out of 
office,’ which so astonished me that I begged 
pardon for interrupting him and said: 
‘Prince, that is an Americanism; where did 
you pick it up?’ He answered that he did 
not remember where, but the expression 
fitted his case exactly—for the manner of 
his dismissal was but the equivalent of an 
application of the toe of a boot. He then 
proceeded to tell the story of his forced 
resignation.’’ It, and the other incidents 
of Mr. Villard’s visit, make very interesting 
reading. 

“The Paris Bourse,” “Economic Changes in 
Asia,” ‘‘ ‘Mary had a Little Lamb,’ and Its 
Author,” “On Humanizing the Animals,” and 
“The Making of Public Opinion,” are thetitles 
of other interesting special articles, and 
there is the usual complement of fiction and 
verse by well-known authors. 

* 

“Standing just behind the motor-wheel in the 
front of the car one is far nearer the track than 
he is when in a steam-engine; and the frightful 
rate at which the track is being devoured is more 
evident. The impact of flies, bees, and even 
birds upon the curved glass front of the car 
serves to heighten the effect. I must confess 
that I held my breath as { saw the curve come in 
sight. Apparently the track ended, and the car 
seemed directed straight into the air at a speed 
sufficient to send it flying over into the German 
ocean. As it glided smoothly round the curve 
the sensation was something like that which one 
has in an express elevator in one of our American 


ye ey when he is dropped from the fif- 
teenth floor, and is not quite sure whether he will 


stop at the basement or go straight through to 
China.” 


The foregoing paragraph describes the 
sensations of Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in a recent trip over the new experi- 
mental electric railroad near Berlin. He 
gives in his article an interesting description 
of this new phase of electrical motor power 
and, incidentally, calls the man who runs 
the car ‘‘the motorneer.’’ Mark the page 
—future lexicographers—and note the birth 
of a new word, which may thrive and prevail 
over our local ‘‘motorman.” 

“Discussion of the Negro Problem,” begun 
in the January ‘‘ McClure’s”’ by Carl Schurz’s 
notable article, is supplemented in this 
March number by a first paper by Thomas 
Nelson Page on the same subject. Speaking 
of the elements that fostered a sentiment of 
championship of the negro race, Mr. Page 
writes: ‘‘Then came ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
which was the nail that, in the hands of a 
woman, fastened Sisera to the ground. It 
presented only one side of the question, and 
did more, perhaps, than any other thing 
that ever occurred to precipitate the war.’ 
Readers familiar with Mr. Page’s sympa- 
thetic interpretations of Southern life, both 
in the mansion and the “quarters,” will 
read these papers with eager interest. 

* 

The ‘‘goop-y”’ style of illustration which 
Mr. Gelett Burgess originated in “St. 
Nicholas’’ seems specially adapted to illus- 
trate the article, “How to Get Strong,” by 
Eugene Wood, in ‘‘Everybody’s Magazine’”’ 
for March. The pictures are funny, and so 
is Mr. Wood when he says, speaking of vege- 
tarians: 

“T have seen some of these uncooked-fruits- 
and-nuts people. I don’t say I saw the right 


ones. Like enough, I saw only those who, for 
the good of the cause, should never have been 


‘allowed to wander forth into society. They one 


and all professed loud]y to be in the rudest ag 
cal health. But I don’t know; I don’t know. 
It seemed to me they lacked the proper scenic 
accessories. A floral pillow with REST on it in 
immortelles, say about here, and a sheaf of wheat 
tied with a purple satin-faced ribbon over there, 
and one or two Gates Ajar scattered around, 
would have seemed more natural and suited their 
complexions better. As to their mental vigor, 
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after I had heard them talk awhile, I gave right 
into their most cardinal doctrine: A man is 
what he eats. If he eats beef he becomes of the 
beef, beefy; if he eats nuts, he becomes—but let 
us proceed.”’ 

A more serious article deals with the 
present value of ‘‘Pierpont Morgan’s Word 
as an Asset’’—concerning which the author, 
Mr. E. J. Edwards, says: 

‘‘ However viewed or excused, it is the fact that 
the collapse of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion stock values, the failure to market the 
securities of the International Mercantile Marine, 
the evidence of the preposterous overcapitaliza- 
tion of the;Shipbuilding Trust, and the identifica- 
tion of the house of Morgan with certain phases 
of that transaction, has undoubtedly impaired 

ublic and private faith in J. P. Morgan’s word. 
Public judgment is not concerned with the causes 
of failure. It judges by results.”’ 

We note also a sketch of the Emperor of 
Russia entitled ‘‘The Tsar: A Study in 
Personality,’ by Arnold White. ‘‘There is 
no more mysterious figure in Europe than 
the Tsar,” says Mr. White. ‘‘ His detractors 
declare him to be a melancholy, uxorious 
man, surrounded by a wall of detail, domi- 
nated by women, and impotent for good or 
evil. His admirers describe him as a man 
with a great mission for the advancement of 
the humanitarian idea which is struggling 


with militarism in every country on the 
Continent of Europe.”’ 

The admirable series, ‘‘ American Cities in 
Pencil,”” presents Boston in this number 
with eight notable sketches by Vernon Howe 
Bailey. 


x 


The Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University is the author of a study of ‘‘ Race 
Factors in Labor Unions” in the ‘‘ Atlantic’’ 
for March. He is the author also of a well- 
known work on “‘ The Races of Europe,’ and 
of an article in the ‘‘World’s Work” for 
November, 1903, tracing the rise of trade 
unionism in the United States. He says in 
the March ‘‘ Atlantic’’: 


“The Irishman tends to monopolize the situa- 
tion, not alone in the distinctively Irish trades 
and states, but peculiarly in proportion as the 
rank and file in the organizations are composed 
of the inert, non-Teutonic, unpolitical peoples 
of the earth. He will hold his fair proportion of 
the offices in a company of Scotch, English, 
Swedes or Germans; but his place is securely 
at the head of the line in a company comprising 
Bohemians, Slovaks, Huns and Italians. The 
reasons are perfectly obvious; a ready command 
of English makes the Irishman their spokesman; 
his native eloquence make; him a most effective 
organizer; his strong sense of personal fealty 


makes him peculiarly faithful to the organization 
Add to these qualities, tact, a generous good 
nature,{and aggressive fighting qualities, and a 
rare combination is the result. They are pre- 
cisely the qualities which have given the Emerald 
Isle so predominant an influence in the direction 
of our municipal political affairs.” 


** x 


Our own historian, Prescott, and Disraeli, 
England’s premier, once met at a social 
gathering in London, and the event is thus 
entered by Prescott himself in his journal: 

“Lonpon, June 9, 1850. 

“, . . In the latter part of the evening, 
as I was talking with the Duchess of Leeds—one 
of the Catons }(Louisa) who has grown coarser, 
with a bad complexion—a rather striking-looking 
Jewish cast of physiognomy, with long love locks, 
attracted my eye, and she said, ‘ That is Disraeli; 
would you like to know him?’ ‘Pray,’ said he, 
‘are you related to the great American author— 
the author of the Spanish Histories?’ I squeezed 
his arm, telling him that I could not answer for 
the greatness, but I was the man himself; and 
though at first he was a little confused—as one 
or two near smiled at the blunder—we had a 
merry chat. ae 

The article from which this is taken, 
‘*Prescott the Man,” is full of delightful 
bits of anecdote and humor. It is, as a 
whole, an admirably serious and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the frigndly and 
human side of the charming man who was 
often too exclusively known as ‘“‘the 
Historian.’”’ 

‘‘A rich American, with a kind heart and a 
lively sense of humor, was heard to remark as he 
crossed the Italian frontier, en route for Switzer- 
land, ‘Now, if there be any one in the length and 
breadth of Italy who has not yet begged from me, 
this is his time to come forward.” 

Agnes Repplier takes this as the text of an 
entertaining talk in the March ‘‘Atlantic,” 
under the title of ‘‘The Beggar’s Pouch,”’ 
about Continental beggars and their beguiling 
ways. 

There is much good reading in this num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Atlantic” and one ceases quoting 
with a sense of good things lost. 


** x 


“The Tragedy of Fort Phil Kearney” is de- 
scribed in the March ‘Pearsons’”’ in an 
article by Cyrus Townsend Brady on “Indian 
Fights and Fighters.” The series, “Modern 
Methods of Finance” is continued, witha third 
paper on “The Asphalt Trust Catastrophe,” 
by Henry George, Jr., who cites the following 
incident as typical of the tone of the 
‘‘methods” now in practice: 

“Two gentlemen—call them X and Z—con- 
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versed in a Philadelphia club. X was rich in 
asphalt trust bonds. To all his friends he 
praised them in terms of ‘rich-as-a-gold-mine,’ 
and ‘firm-as-the-hills.. He recommended them 
to Z. ‘The trust,’ said X, substantially, ‘has a 
monopoly of the world’s supply of asphalt and a 
corner on contracts. I know of nothing better 
for investment than its bonds.’ 

‘*Mr. Z was special partner in a prominent mer- 
cantile house of Philadelphia. He was advanced 
in years, but shrewd withal; and he knew how 
to invest in good securities. He thought so well 
of what X said that he ordered his broker to buy 
him asphalt bonds. These purchased, the mer- 
chant, wise in the world’s ways, asked from whom 
they had been transferred. 

‘*“*From Mr. X,’ responded the broker. 

***Ah, indeed,’ mused the merchant. 

‘**Then please sell them at once. Mr. X thinks 
those bonds too good to keep, and he is unloading 
them on his friends!’ And not a long while 
afterward, when the asphalt crash came, the 
shrewd old gentleman told, with sly merriment, of 
the way he had been ‘let in,’ and then how he had 
quietly let himself out again. 

“This story, related in the clubs and business 
quarters of Philadelphia, with the names and 
other circumstances attached, indicates the spirit 
of the asphalt inflation, the methods of the huge 
combine which had been extolled to such an 
extent in its earlier stages by Princes of Finance 
and Captains of Industry that people of all walks 


of life—merchants, members of the professions 
guardians of trusts, mechanics, clerks, school 


teachers, and even domestic servants, principally 
of Philadelphia—were drawn into the purchase 
of its stock and bonds.” 


** 

“‘Outing”’ for March, although very read- 
able, has a short editorial announcement 
which will, for many of its readers, have 
keener interest than the contributed articles. 
“‘John Burroughs will establish in April 
‘Outing’ a regular editorial department, in 
which he will talk in his intimate way to 
‘Outing’ readers about this great world of 
living things.”” There is more text in the 
editor’s announcement, but the quotation 
given will be enough for the average 
reader who knows his Burroughs. 

“Uncle Sam’s Foresters” are described by 
Leon Vandervort, who, among much else 
that is interesting, tells us that: 

“‘There are innumerable minor influences that 
come in for the forester’s consideration, and 
what is recommended in one instance is dis- 
couraged in the next. Take the matter of graz- 
ing in a forest. Throughout the more extensive 
woodlands of the Middle West run thousands of 
wild, or semi-wild, h In this Tennessee 
forest it was recommended that every possible 
effort be made to exterminate these for the reason 
that they eat the mast and thus prevent the 


growing of young trees from the seed. But in 


the working plan before mentioned it is advised 
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that hog-grazing be encouraged. The reason for 
the difference is this‘¥the former forest is chiefly 
of mast-bearing hardwood. The latter is mainly 
pine, and what hardwood there is in mixture 
serves as a hindrance to young pine growth. 
Therefore, in this forest the presence of hogs 
which eat the mast and check the hardwood is a 
benefit; while in the other, where hardwood is 
the staple, the animals are a nuisance.” 

‘‘Now that you have bought quite alarge 
farm,’’ said Meriwether Lewis to President 
Jefferson in 1803, ‘‘don’t you think you 
would better send me and my friend William 
Clark out to see what it is like?’’ And the 
result was the ‘‘Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion.” 

So quotes Dr. Barton Warren Evermann 
in an article on “The Native Fisherman of 
Hawaii,” in which he discourses upon the 
good done by the U. S. Fish Commission’s 
investigations into the aquatic resources of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Here is his account 
of their fish markets: 

‘‘The fish-markets of the Hawaiian Islands are 
very interesting places. There are, in all, seven 
of these, one each at Honolulu, Hilo and Wailuku, 
and four at Lahaina. The best equipped is that 
at Honolulu, which is valued at $155,000 and 
owned by the Territorial government. Here a 
competent yy is in charge, and all fish must 
be passed by him before placed upon the stalls. 
In this manner complete control is had of the fish 
sold in the city, no peddling through the streets 
being permitted. The fishermen bring their 
catch early in the morning to the a near the 
market, where they are met by the Chinamen 
who conduct the retail trade. 

“Fish brought in previous to noon must be 
sold before the market closes that day; but if 
brought in after noon, may, if not sold before the 
market closes, be kept in cold storage and placed 
in the stalls next morning, but must be distin- 

uished by a placard bearing the words ‘‘Iced 

sh.” The stalls are inspected frequently, un- 
wholesome fish are condemned, and the market 
is thus kept in excellent condition. Noiceis used 
around the market.” 


** 


Norman Duncan, writing of Labrador in 
March ‘“‘ Harper’s,’”’ tells us that ‘‘those who 
dwell on the coast are called ‘liveyeres’ 
because they say, ‘Oh, ay, zur, I lives yere!’ 
in answer to the question.’’ He says also 
that the old-fashioned characterization of 
Labrador as ‘‘one of the most uninviting 
spots on the face of the earth, ’’ is putting the 
matter too delicately and that there should 
be no qualification. He calls Labrador ‘“‘a 
brutal desolation.’’ This assertion appears 
to be borne out by this incident: 


“It is related of a thrifty settler named Olliver, 
however, who lived with his wife and five children 
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at Big Bight—he was a man of superior qualities, 
as the event makes manifest—that, having come 
close to the pass of starvation at the end of a 
long winter, he set out afoot over the hills to seek 
relief from his nearest neighbor, forty miles 
away. But there was no relief to be had; the 
good neighbor had already given away all that he 
dared spare, and something more. Twelve miles 
farther on he was again denied; it is said that the 
second neighbor mutely pointed to his flour 
barrel and his family—which was quite sufficient 
for Olliver, who thereupon departed to a third 
house, where his fortune was no better. Per- 
ceiving then that he must depend upon the store 
of food in his own house, which was insufficient 
to support the lives of all, he returned home, 
sent his wife and eldest son and eldest daughter 
away on a pretext, despatched his three youngest 
children with an axe, and shot Fae As he 
had foreseen, wife; daughter and son survived 
until the ‘‘break-up’’ brought food within their 
reach; and the son was a well-grown boy, and 
made a capable head of the house thereafter.”’ 


The number of short stories by well- 
known authors almost gives this issue the 
effect of a special fiction number. 

** x 

The new method of lighting by electricity 
which is gradually becoming familiar in the 
shops of our large cities, is the invention of 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, a grandson of Peter 
Cooper. He is made the subject of a 
Captain of Industry article in the March 
“‘Cosmopolitan,”’ in the course of which the 
new light is thus described: 

“The mercury vapor-lamp, on which Mr. 
Hewitt’s fame rests so strongly, and which em- 
bodies conduction through vapor, the third 
method described above, consists of a tube whose 
length depends upon the electrical pressure of the 
circuit for which it is designed. At one end of 
this, the upper, there is an electrode or electrical 
terminal usually of iron, and at the lower 
extremity, the tube is expanded into a bulb to 
hold liquid mercury. 

‘The tube must be most carefully exhausted, so 
as to drive out allair. It is then sealed, the part 
above the liquid mercury containing nothing but 
a very rare vapor of mercury. Passing an 
electric current through this tube, it becomes 
filled with a brilliant greenish light; and the 
amount of this light, in proportion to the 

uantity of energy required, is greater than that 
or any other artificial light.’’ 

“The Final Conquest of the Air,” by 
John Brisben Walker; “Socialism in 
Europe,” by Max Nordau; ‘‘ Immortality 
and Fame,” by Edmund Gosse; ‘‘Some 
Reminiscences of L. Q. Lamar,” by Clara 
Nevins, are a few subjects from a contents 
list which promise good reading. 


** 


““Extra gentleman” is now the proper 
phrase, Mr. Campbell B. Casad tells us in 
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March “‘ Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, ”’ instead 
of calling an actor’s apprentice a ‘‘ super.’ 
The name has a sound of kinship with 
“‘saleslady.”” Mr. Casad describes the 
“‘extra gentleman’s”’ career, from the hour 
of his engagement till his appearance before 
the footlights. This is the modern way of 
bagging a “‘super:” 

““When a manager needs ‘supers’ nowadays, he 
simply goes to the ’phone and calls up the agency 
handling them, states how many and what kind 
he wants, and the agency fills his order. 

“For example, suppose the manager of a large 
production; requires: 

“* “Two old men with full beards, six middle- 
aged Frenchmen, one Japanese with long, 
drooping mustache, twenty well-built young 
men.’ He rings up the extra people’s bureau 
and gives these items; and the agency, after 
selecting as many as they have on their books, 
sends out trained assistants to procure those not 
at once available, and in a surprisingly short 
time have the list complete.”’ 

“Trades Unions in Petticoats” is an 
account of what the women who work in 
Chicago have done and are doing for them- 
selves through their own unions; ‘The City 
of Thieves,’’ meaning Naples, is the third 
article of the series ‘‘ Imported Americans,”’ 
and it gives glimpses of ‘‘graft”’ quite as 
flagrant as in any American municipality, 
and there is also the story of ‘‘ The Fight for 
Copper’’—the struggle between the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company and F. Augustus 


Heinze. 
* 


* * 

‘*Where is Menomonie?” will be asked 
many a time when the March ‘ World’s 
Work” is first run over, and the curious 
mind will make this discovery from the 
article ‘‘The Ideal Schools of Menomonie. ”’ 


“Menomonie, Wisconsin, is a little city of but 
5,600 people, and yet it is the best living proof 
of what the public school system of the United 
States can be made to do under proper con- 
ditions. It contains within a few hundred acres 
the most varied, the most complete object lesson 
in public education that exists anywhere to-day. 

“Its distinction it owes to one man, Mr. James 
H. Stout, who has since 1895 been a State 
Senator. Without him Menomonie would be like 
thousands of other little cities. 

“Some years ago, when Mr. Stout was a resident 
of St. Louis, he learned that poverty had broken 
off the course of a certain student of a manual- 
training school. In the name of the school he 
provided for the boy. Interest in the graduate 
work of this one young man woke an interest in 
the effect of manual training generally, and the 
Menomonie manual-training schools and the other 
Menomonie schools are the outgrowth of thirteen 
years of resulting experiment.’ 


The more detailed account of this work is 
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very interesting and the entire contents of 
this number is one to make the reader lay 
it aside for further careful reading. 


«* % 


We hear much of John Burroughs in his 
later life, and of his works, which speak for 
themselves. The March ‘‘Criterion’’ gives 
an account of less familiar facts in ‘*‘ The 
Early Life of John Burroughs”’: 


“On the railroad, which winds its way up and 
over the Catskills, about half way between the 
place where it leaves the Hudson and its terminus 
at Oneonta, is the little village of Roxbury, 
famous as the birthplace of Jay Gould and John 
Burroughs. 

“In a little farmhouse near this village the 
latter was born on the third of April, 1837. The 
house has long since been remodeled, but it still 
remains the family homestead, and is now oc- 
cupied by Curtis Burroughs, a brother of the 

oet-naturalist of the Hudson. The farm is 
ocated in a region famous for its fine dairy 
roducts, and one may see to-day the milk cans 
ying about as in the days when “little Johnny 
Burroughs’’ used to drive the cattle home. It 
was on this farm that Mr. Burroughs gathered 
much of the seed which was to grow and ripen 
until the literary harvest time, when it should 
weet in those dainty volumes which have 
delighted so many readers.” 

Of his early life on theffarm, Mr. Burroughs, 
himself has said: ‘‘ From childhood I was familiar 
with the homely facts of the barn and of cattle 
and horses; the sugar-making in the maple 
woods in early spring; the work of the corn-field, 
hay-field, and potato-field; the delicious fall 
months with their pigeon and squirrel shootings; 
threshing of buckwheat; gathering of apples; 
burning of fallows; in short, everything that 
smacked of and led to the open air and its 
exhilarations. I loved a few books much; but I 
loved nature in all those material examples and 
subtile expressions with a love passing all the 
books of the world.” 

* 


* x 

The popular impression of Alaska is 
that of a land of totem poles, degraded 
natives, fabulously rich gold mines, and 
glaciers. Each of these items is, in fact, 
included in a true bill of the country, but 
there are also a few other items to be taken 
into account. In the National Magazine 
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for March is an article, ‘‘The Natural 
Riches of Alaska,” by Arthur C. Jackson, 
F. R. G. S., President of the Alaska Geo- 
graphical Society. He gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the country and its resources as 
follows: 


“Alaska is a great empire, the enormous 
size of which few people have any just con- 
ception. It is more than 550 times as large 
as the State of Rhode Island, and nearly equals 
in area all the States of the Union east of the 
Mississippi River. It has the grandest scenery 
in the world, and resources sufficient comforta- 
bly to support ten millions of people. 

“‘ Through the heart of the vast territory flows 
the mighty Yukon River, the largest in North 
America, larger and longer than the a 
On this great river one may ride for more than 
2,000 miles with as much comfort as upon the 
Hudson. 

‘‘ The valley of the Yukon has been pronounced 
richer than the valley of the Missouri, and it 
will undoubtedly some day support an immense 
population. 

‘People in Pennsylvania are very much in- 
terested in coal, and know what a source of 
wealth it is. I believe that there is more coal 
in Alaska than in Pennsylvania. Nor is the 
market for it likely to be confined to Alaska. 
A rapid increase in population, the develop- 
ment of transportation and industrial interests 
will naturally provide a market, but there is 
in addition the great geographical fact that 
Alaska is on the direct route from the United 
States to the Orient—Japan, China and the 
Philippines. During the Spanish War trans- 
ports sailing from San Francisco or Seattle, 
when ifi a hurry to reach Manila, passed within 
sight of the shores of Alaska. It is a common 
impression, gained from maps of the Mercator 
a. that it is much shorter from San 

rancisco to Manila by way of Honolulu, but as 
a matter of fact it is several hundred miles 
shorter by way of Alaska. 

‘Coal is but one of Alaska’s many mineral 
resources. Gold has been the loadstone which 
has drawn thither thousands of prospectors, 
and many millions have been taken out from 
placer claims, while the largest stamp-mill in 
the world is located near Juneau and has been 
in unceasing operation for many years. 

“The enormous deposits of copper in the Cop- 
per River region are now attracting great at- 
tention. Long years ago, even before the Rus- 
sian occupation, the natives of this section made 
for themselves various implements of copper.” 
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Newspaper * Verse 


Selections 


Grave 


and Gay 








Boston’s Latest Woe...... Commercial Advertiser 


Lamentations loud in Boston; 
Hark the groans that rend the air! 
Men and women, little children, 
Driven blind in dull despair. 


What’s the grief that stuns the city? 
What does all the wailing mean! 
Is’t bad news from Aguinaldo, 
Or a corner on the bean? 


Tell us not that Mother Eddy 

Has at last now “passed beyond.” 
Has the sacred codfish perished, 

Or Back Bay become a pond? 


None of these—far worse has happened, 
Full to brimming Boston’s cup; 

For the daily papers tell us 
Cost of optics has gone up! 


L’ENVOI. 


Only this and nothing more, 
The price of ‘‘specs”’ is on a tear. 
Men and women, little children, 
Driven blind in dull despair. 


What He Saw in Europe............ Newark News 

He had travelled over Europe, from the Land of 
Midnight Sun 

To the shores of ancient Sicily, and now his jaunt 
was done; 

He was back in dear America, and busy with his 
jaw 

Recounting his adventures and the curious sights 
he saw. : 


“Oh, it’s wonderful! the things you see, the cus- 
toms you observe 

If you keep your eyelids open wide and don’t 
forget your nerve! 

I was strolling ’round in Paris, through a shady, 
quiet street, 

When I saw an aged gentleman sit down out- 
doors to eat. 


“TI was gazing from a window in the town of 
Rotterdam, 

When I saw a lady walking there with manner 
cool and calm; 

She ste ped right up before my eyes, as if she 
didn’t care, 

And boldly dropped a letter in a mail-box stand- 
ing there! 


“And I never can forget the day I got to Liver- 


pool; 

I saw a little English boy upon his way to school. 

And fancy my intense surprise on reaching Lon- 
don town 

To find a shop conducted by a gentleman named 
Brown! 


‘But the oddest thing! 
midnight lunch, 

Was a waiter with a napkin and a nickel-plated 
punch. 

It was = a new experience to take the check 
and pa 


At Dover, where I got a 


Y. 
At the cashier’s desk politely in the European 
way.” 


These ne many other chapters did the traveller 
relate 

Of the things he saw and noted, of the things he 
smoked and ate; 

And he filled our souls with longing for those far- 
away delights 

That a tourist finds in Europe when he’s taking 
in the sights. 


Disappointing. Wallace Irving.Commercial Advertiser 


Santos-Dumont’s come from Paris 
And has “dropped in” on New York, 
Light and airy as a fairy, 
And as springful as a cork. 
We are fond of Mr. Santos, 
But we think it isn’t fair 
That he came to us by steamer 
When he might have come by air. 


Santos-Dumont’s very willing 
Of his airy deeds to talk, 
And he says his latest flyer 
Wings the zephyrs like a hawk; 
It will win a hundred thousand 
At the great St. Louis Fair— 
Yet he comes to us by steamer 
When he might have come by air! 


He declares the future sailor 
Will the zephyr-boat prefer; 
It will supersede the auto— 
‘“‘ Air apparent,” as it were. 
These are words of brilliant promise, 
Yet the public doesn’t care— 
Santos came across by water 
When he might have come by air. 


He declares that future navies 
Will be borne aloft in cars 
In the clouds to fight their battles 
(Doubtless with the shooting stars). 
All of which is fascinating, 
But we’re eager to declare 
That he shouldn’t come by water 
When he might have come by air. 


Santos, you are disappointing. 
Most miraculous men, 
Why confine your stunts to talking 
When you linger in our ken? 
When you bring your “ Number 7” 
For the contest at the Fair, 
Can’t you cut the ocean liner 
For a trip across by air? 
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The World’s Great Want. ..Chicago Record-Herald 


They are i i to arrange it so that man may 
safely fly; 

They are trying to learn more about the stars up 
in the sky; 

They are digging up old ruins so that each of us 
may know 

Just what people did for pleasure and for profit 
long ago; 

Here and there is some one trying to revive the 
love of art, 

Here and there some poet bravely sings a song 
that’s from the heart, 

But away with art and science and the Baby- 
lonian brick, 

» What we want is some sure way in which to Get 

Rich Quick. 


Men are fighting still for freedom, fighting still 
to have the right 

To address their God unhindered when they 
kneel to pray at night; 

They are chafing ‘neath oppression as their 
fathers did before, 

They are tugging at the fetters which their luck- 
less parents wore; 

Here and there some man arises and attempts 
to let us know 

How to make fair Peace forever the sweet mis- 
tress here below, 

But we have no time to bother over such affairs; 
we stick 

To the hope of finding ways in which to Get Rich 
Quick. 


The preachers keep on preaching of the glories 
over there, 
Where the boodlers cease from troubling and the 
prospects all are fair, 
The _—™ eager doctors keep on striving to 
e 
Grim Nature and arrange it so that people needn’t 


ie; 

But away with all the dreamers and the foolish 
ones who preach, 

Who cares what the stars are made of, or what 
ancient tablets teach? 

We are looking for the hero who will show us all 
the trick, 

Who will kindly point the way in which to Get 
Rich Quick. 


O’er the Sea, Manila Way. .R. K. Beere. .N. Y. Post 


By the-curved Luneta seawall facing outward 
from the lea 
There’s a dark-eyed maiden waiting, and I know 
she thinks of me; > 
For a transport’s in the harbor, and she sighs as 
she would say, 
Come, my ’Mericano soldier; come you back 
Manila way. 
Come you back Manila way, 
Where the fleet at anchor lay. 
Don’t you see the lights a-twinklin’ 
From Cavité, ’cross the bay? 
From Cavité, ’cross the bay, 
Where the Admiral that day 
Interviewed the — warships— 
O, historic first of Mayl 


NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Her — was scarlet, and her little feet were 
are, 
And she wore a blossom yellow in her jet-black 
silken hair; 
And off her shoulders dimpled fell her ’kerchief 
fine and gay, 
Of pina cloth embroidered, that cost dollars of 
our pay— 
Dollars that we blew away, 
Light as thistledown in May. 
What to us was our dinero? Fifteen per is 
princely pay, 
O’er the sea, Manila way. 


When the moon rose o’er the rice fields, and the 
palm leaves wooed the breeze, 
And the Southern Cross gleamed bright on high, 
and the fireflies lit the trees, 
With the perfume of the Ylang-Ylang like the 
breath from heaven above, 
She’d sit and croon a little song of Filipino love— 
Croon a song of dreamy love— 
La Paloma, woodland dove. 
And her eyes ’neath low-drooped lashes softly 
told me of the love 
That was mine, Manila way. 


But that is all forgotten; I’m a soldier now no 
more; 
We’re mustered out and home again from that 
distant tropic shore. 
I change my clothing reg’lar, and draw seconds 
on my pie. 
And always, when it ain’t too strong, I back a 
comrade’s lie— 
O we somteimes have to lie— 
Regulations don’t deny 
That blest privilege to the hero who has missed 
his chance to die 
O’er the sea, Manila way. 


I’m tired of Western smelters and I’m sick of 
beastly mines; 
I’ve had a taste of Orient life, and this other is 
hard lines. 
We = of being civilized and cultured up to 
ate. 
But the man who says he likes it doesn’t know 
the other state. 
Free and happy other state 
With no worry, hurry, hate; 
Where majfiana is for business and all business has 
to wait 
Till it comes Manila way. 


Take me back to old Manila, with its fern-clad 
walls and moat; 
Give me fifteen per and rations, cartridge belt, 
and rubber coat. 
There are worse things than the service if you're 
stationed in a land 
Where your sweetheart always loves you 
And the air is soft and bland— 
Yes, the air is soft and bland, 
And at night by sea breeze fanned. 
Life is one long Indian summer—if your head-net 
works as planned 
For mosquitoes close at hand. 
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Humor From Real 


Life 











Joking with an English Jury 

Among the books of this month none is so 
full of amusing yarns as ‘‘Personalia,” 
reviewed in another column. One of them 
turns the laugh on the great legal wit, 
Charles Bowen, who on this occasion most 
unwisely exercised his wit in his charge to 
the jury. The man on trial had been 
clearly proven guilty of burglary, but the 
judge, to relieve the dulness of the pro- 
ceedings, had charged the jury as follows: 

You will have observed, gentlemen, that 
the prosecuting counsel laid great stress on the 
enormity of the offense with which the prisoner 
is charged, but I think it is only due to the pris- 
oner to point out that in proceeding about his 
enterprise he, at all events, displayed remark- 
able consideration for the inmates of the house. 
For instance, rather than disturb the owner, an 
invalid lady, as you will have remarked, with 
commendable solicitude he removed his boots 
and went about in his stockings, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather. Further, in- 
stead of rushing with heedless rapacity into the 
pantry, he carefully removed the coal scuttle 
and any other obstacles which, had he thought- 
lessly collided with them, would have created a 
noise that must have aroused the jaded servants 
from their well-earned repose. 


This sprightly charge the jury heard 
with the utmost solemnity and on the 
strength of it acquitted the prisoner. 


Disraeli on Ancient Lineage 

Next to ‘‘Personalia” the book of the 
month containing the most wit is Wilfrid 
Meynell’s ‘“‘ Unconventional Biography” of 
Disraeli (Appletons). Most of this wit 
is too caustic for citation in a column 
devoted to humor, and decidedly lacks in 
the essential element of good feeling. 
When, however, Disraeli lets fly his shafts 
at the family pretensions of the English 
aristocracy every lover of equality likes him 
the better for it. We seem to hear the 
young radical whom sympathy with the 
oppressions of his own race drove into oppo- 
sition to the powers that be, and not the 
past master in statecraft who became the 
nominal ruler of England by dexterously 
marshaling those very powersin their own 
defense. This is what he had to say of 


the aristocracy after he had become its 
political leader: 








The British aristocracy, which the multitude 
idealizes, does not idealize, does not even realize, 
its own status and dignity. The only race your 
typical noble reflects upon is that run by horses; 
pedigree and high breeding are concerns only of 
cattle; his course of study is the race-course; and 
the highest homage he offers to the Church is to 
call a chase after the steeple. His ken is bound- 
ed by his kennels; and his vision of England’s 
activities is regulated by the number of his ten- 
ants willing to be puppy-walkers. And all this 
with candor. For in country-house charades I 
notice that the housemaid’s part is coveted by 
all the ladies, while each of the sons competes for 
on ofthe groom. And their table-talk is stable- 
talk. 


Speaking in the character of Milbank in 
“Coningsby,’’ heexposes the mushroom char- 
acter of the pedigree-hunting aristocracy with 
still greater keenness. ‘“‘I never heard,” 
he says, of a peer with ancient lineage. 
The real old families in this country are to 
be found only among the peasantry—the 
gentry, too, may lay some claim to old 
blood. But a peer with an ancient lineage 
is to me quite a novelty. No, no; the 
thirty years War of the Roses freed us from 
those gentlemen. I take it after the 
battle of Tewkesbury a baron was almost as 
rare a being in England as a wolf.” 

And then he goes on to show with an 
historical severity that has no humor ex- 
cept as it brings out an incongruous situ- 
ation that only twenty-nine temporal peers 
could be found when Henry VII called his 
first parliament together, and that of these 
twenty-nine not five remain—and these last 
not Norman nobility. ‘‘ We owe the English 
peerage,’’ he savagely concludes, ‘‘to three 
sources, the spoliation of the Church; the 
open and flagrant sale of honors by the elder 
Stuarts; and the borough-mongering of our 
owntimes. These are the three main sources 
of the existing peerages of England, and in 
my opinion disgraceful ones.’’ 

In all of which we may trace the temper 
of a man of the same race with Judah P. 
Benjamin, who, when taunted by a politi- 
cal antagonist in a Louisiana campaign 
with the epithet ‘‘Jew,” responded that 
his ancestors were statesmen, poets and 
lawgivers when those of his assailant were 
feeding on nuts like swine in the forests 
of Germany. 
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The First Robert Browning 


One of the choicest stories in books re- 
cently on this side of the water relates to 
the same subject of ancient pedigree, and 
shows very clearly that while we may all en- 
joy Disraeli’s thrusts at a false pride in blood, 
the most democratic among us is not 
anxious to claim plebeian origin. It is 
taken from Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
“‘Ponkapog Papers” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) and runs as follows: 

Save us from our friends—our enemies we can 
guard against. The well-meaning rector of the 
little parish of Woodgates, England, and several 
of Robert Browning’s local admirers have recently 
busied themselves in erecting a tablet to the 
memory of “the first known forefather of the 
poet.” This lately turned up ancestor, who 
does not date very far back, was also named 
Robert Browning, and is described on the mural 
marble as ‘formerly footman and butler to Sir John 
Banks of Corfe Castle.” Now, Robert Browning 
the poet had as good right as Abou Ben Adhem 
himself to ask to be placed on the list of those 
who love their fellowmen; but if the poet could 
have been consulted in the matter he probably 
would have preferred not to have that particular 
footman exhumed. However, it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. Sir — Bankes 
would scarcely have been heard of in our young 
century if it had not been for his footman. As 
Robert stood day by day, sleek and solemn, be- 
hind his master’s chair in Corfe Castle, how little 
it entered into the head of Sir John that his 
highly respectable name would be served up to 
go gaa a cold relish—by his own butler! 

y Robert! 

With all due respect for Robert Brown- 
ing’s democracy—and it was very genuine 
and deep—we doubt if he could have wit- 
nessed the erection of this tablet with 
much more satisfaction than a distinguished 
New Yorker felt when called upon to 
speak at the Albany Society’s dinner after 
being eulogized as a man who “‘had come 
out of the very lowest ranks of society 
into™a position of great eminence, and 
whose name had been brought out of 
utter obscurity and been made a household 
word.” 


Personal Journalism 


One of the exchange editors of the New 
York Evening Post recently ran across the 
following picturesque survival or revival 
of old-fashioned personal and independent 
journalism—country style. It was in the 
Salisbury (Maryland) Courier,a Republican 
party organ, whose editor a few days before, 
on his wedding trip, left his assistant 


HUMOR FROM REAL LIFE 


in charge. The sub-editor assumed his 
new duties without embarrassment and 
greeted his readers with the following 
leading editorial: 

“‘The patrons of this paper will notice a 
decided improvement in its contents—for 
this week only. We (that is, the editor 
pro tem.—and there is only one of us, but, 
to be an editor, must use the we) are left 
in full charge to do as we please. We had 
some thought of making a radical change 
in the political complexion of it and is- 
suing a real, simon-pure Democratic paper 
for the members of that party who are 
tired of taking mixed drinks and would 
like to try a little straight. There is a 
bona-fide opening here for such an enter- 
prise, but the time at our command would 
be too short to undo the teachings of 
Bryan and others of his ilk. We could tell 
the ‘Repubs’ many things for their in- 
dividual good, but that is what Alan [the 
editor] gets paid for, and, with his new 
responsibilities, we cannot and will not 
work him out of a job. He is now at 
Atlantic City holding a caucus (secret, 
you bet) on the state of the nation, and I 
—I mean we—are simply expected to amuse 
the patrons until he returns. As his pass 
expires on Tuesday, February 2, we expect 
him on or before that date.”’ 


Another Jowett Story 


The St. James’ Gazette adds this to the 
long list of Jowett stories already promised: 

**Dean Farrar, soon after he went to St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, was dining at 
Professor Jowett’s, and toward dessert 
took up the parable against Dives. His 
voice rose higher and higher, he spread 
silence around him, and he was heard thun- 
dering out: ‘What I complain of as a 
clergyman is that I have to do what no lay- 
man has to do. I have to beg and beg in 
vain. Fashionable ladies come to my 
church glittering with precious gems, and 
yet they will not sacrifice one diamond from 
their grand tiaras in order to save some 
erring sister from destruction.’ When he 
finished the silence grew sultry. All the 
hearers looked gloomily at their plates. 
Then Jowett, who had been looking as 
though he meant mischief, squeaked out: 
“What I object to as a clergyman is that I 
have to exaggerate so!’”’ 
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